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CHAPTER  I. 

SCHOLASTIC   METAPHYSICIANS. 

\Vb  come  now  to  another  land-mark  in  tho 
history  of  the  philosophy  of  tho  human  mind,  viz. 
tho  Seholastie  Metaphysieians.  These  were  a  nu- 
merousi  very  learned,  and  subtile  body  of  men; 
and  with  all  those  subjects  which  came  within  the 
range  of  their  speculations,  they  showed  the  most 
complete  and  intimate  acquaintance.  At  no  period 
of  the  history  of  the  human  understanding,  have 
ingenuity  and  refined  reasoning  been  more  fully 
brought  into  play,  than  by  the  Schoolmen ;  and  the 
only  lament  we  can  express,  in  referqnce  to  their 
labours,  is,  that  they  should  have  wasted  so  n^uch 
time,  zeal,  and  talent,  upon  comparatively  subor- 
dinate departments  of  mental  philosophy. 

We  have  been  brought  up  from  our  infimcy  with 
a  set  of  preconceived  notions  respecting  the  utter 
t  B 
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futility  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Schoolmen.  It  l>c- 
comcs,  therefore,  a  real  task»  in  after  years  of  our 
lives,  to  enter,  with  any  degree  of  ardour,  into  their 
general  reasonings  and  speculations.  But  to  a  really 
inquisitive  mind  their  discussions  arc  not  destitute 
of  pleasure  and  utility ;  inasmuch  as  they  raised 
some  very  interesting  and  important  disputes  upon 
matters  of  intrinsic  curiosity,  M*hich  have  not, 
even  at  this  hour,  been  satisfactorily  decided  by 
our  ablest  modem  metaphysicians.  Not^vithstand- 
ing  the  ample  discussions  of  modem  times,  as  to 
the  nature  of  universal  ideas  and  propositions,  and 
the  influence  of  language  in  all  our  speculations  on 
the  mind,  there  still  hangs  over  these  questions  a 
considerable  portion  of  obscurity  and  doubt.  Tliese 
have  not  hitherto  been  chased  away  by  the  lights 
of  modem  science ;  nor  from  the  constituted  onler 
of  things,  does  it  seem  very  probable  timt  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  remove  these  questions  beyond  the 
pale  of  disputation,  which  formed  the  staple  ar- 
ticle of  the  scholastic  pliilosophy. 

The  principal  objections  which  modem  philoso- 
phers have  advanced  against  the  gaicral  scope  and 
tendency  of  scholastic  metaphysics,  may  be  sum- 
med up  under  the  following  heads. 

First.  That  the  views  of  the  Schoolmen  had 
nothing  bold  or  original  in  them ;  that  they  were 
adopted  by  mere  chance,  from  the  wreck  and  scat- 
.  tered  fragments  of  the  Oreek  and  Oriental  philoso- 
phy;  and  that  these  unconnected  and  heterc^eneous 
materials  were  made  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
oppressive  dognmtism  and  unprofitable  vnrangling. 
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Second.  That  the  spirit  of  the  Scholastic  phi- 
losophy was  a  slavish  and  timid  spu'it ;  that  it  was 
devoid  of  every  chai*acteristic  of  real  independence ; 
and  that  this  crouching  submission  to  authority 
made  it  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  power. 

Tliird.  That  the  connexion  between  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Schoolmeni  considered  as  a  system  of 
human  knowledge,  was  too  closely  interwoven 
with  religion;  that  the  clergy  and  the  monastic 
orders  were  the  leading  expounders  of  scholastic 
learning ;  that  this  circumstance  had  a  natiural  ten- 
dency to  throw  all  public  instruction  into  the  hands 
of  the  Schoolmen;  that  this  gave  rise  to  many 
serious  evils  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  aiTairs ;  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  scholastic  system  rested 
on  an  assumption  that  it  was  based  upon  the 
same  foundation  as  revealed  religion  itself;  and 
consequently  that  any  sceptical  objections  to  the 
principles  of  the  former  might  fairly  enough  be 
considered  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  doctrines 
and  establishments  of  the  latter. 

Fourth.  That  the  scholastic  system  had  a 
blighting  and  withering  eflcct  upon  all  other  kinds 
of  knowledge ;  that  the  sciences  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  morals  and  legislation,  were 
thrown  into  the  back  ground ;  and  that  the  neces- 
sary effects  of  this  narrow  scheme  of  human  in- 
vestigation, tended  to  impair  the  natural  vigour  of 
genius,  and  tp  cramp  the  most  important  fetculties 
of  the  understanding. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  nearly  all  the 
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4  SCHOLASTIC  METAPHYSICIANS. 

scholastic  metaphysics  took  their  rise  from  a  theolo- 
gical source.  They  were  made  suhscrvicnt,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  elucidation  of  abstract  doc- 
trines of  theology.  The  subtile  and  perplexing 
questions  arising  out  of  original  sin,  predestination, 
and  grace,  were  the  topics  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
ofnearly  all  scholastic  disputation.  The  abstract  na- 
ture of  the  mind  of  man,  his  various  powers,  feel- 
ings, habits,  and  emotions,  and  the  divers  philoso- 
phical theories  devised  to  account  for  them,  were 
all  keenly  investigated,  in  order  that  some  reflezed 
light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  different  aspects 
in  which  these  profound  doctrines  were  viewed  by 
their  respective  opponents  or  adherents. 

But  the  grand,  or  at  least  the  ostensible,  question 
whidi  the  scholastic  philosophers  were  engaged  in 
solving,  was  that  respecting  the  precise  nature  of 
ideas  and  general  terms.  It  was  on  this  point  they 
put  forth  all  their  strength  and  powers,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  a  lively  interest  throughout  the 
whole  of  Cliristendom  for  more  than  four  centuries. 
In  all  the  ancient  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  we  find  it  was  generally  assumed, 
by  every  sect  of  philosophers,  that  there  was  always 
an  object  distinct  from  the  mind  itself.  This  object 
was  tlmt  about  which  the  mind  was  said  to  be  con- 
versant, when  in  the  act  of  thinking.  From  this 
'  source  sprung  the  question  which  the  scholastics 
-took  up.  What  is  the  immediate  object  of  thought 
attached  to  a  general  or  universal  term  ?  When 
our  minds  are  engaged  with  particular  things,  as 
a  particular  house,  a  particular  person,  or  a  par- 
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ticular  garden,  then  these  are  said  to  1)e  o1)jeets  of 
the  mind's  conception ;  but  the  difficulty  aro80>. 
What  is  the  object  of  the  mind  when  we  speak  of 
houses  in  general,  persons  In  general,  or  gardens 
in  general  ?  Is  the  idea  attached  to  a  universal, 
general,  or  generic  term,  precisely  the  same  as  that 
attached  to  a  particular  name  ? 

Wliat  the  most  celebrated  metaphysicians  of 
antiquity  said  on  tliis  point,  is  shrouded  in  con- 
siderable doubt  and  contradiction.  It  is  alleged, 
that  the  Pythagoreans,  and  latterly  the  Platonists, 
maintained  that  universal  notions  or  ideas  were  not 
copies  from  external  things ;  but  that,  neverthelo9s, 
tliey  possessed  a  separate  existence  from  the  mind 
itself;  that  particular  objects  had  the  same  indi- 
vidual essences^  as  the  general  class  had,  of  which 
they  formed  a  part ;  and  that  this  general  essence 
is  the  object  which  the  mind  has  always  before  it, 
when  it  makes  either  general  or  particular  things 
o1)jects  of  its  contemplation.  This  general  essence 
is  indivisible,  and  possesses  an  absolute  individua- 
lity of  existence.  "  The  idea  of  a  thing,"  says  Plato, 
**  is  that  which  makes  one  of  the  many  ;  which  pre- 
serving the  unity  and  integrity  of  its  own  nature, 
runs  through  and  mixes  with  things  infinite  in 
number ;  and  yet,  however  multiform  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  always  the  same ;  so  that  by  it  we  find  out 
and  discriminate  the  thing,  whatever  shapes  it  may 
assume,  and  under  whatever^  disguise  it  may  con^ 
oeal  itself."* 

^  PUUi  in  Pluedfo. 
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The  opinion  of  Aristotle  on  the  nature  of  uni- 
versals  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  Plato ;  only  the  language  of 
the  former  was  more  precise  and  guarded.  Aris- 
totle maintained  that  all  individual  things  were 
composed  of  matter  and  form,  and  that  it  was  this 
form  which  conferred  on  particular  things  the  same 
qualities  as  belonged  to  a  genus.  Matter  was  the 
object  of  the  external  senses,  but  the  general  form 
was  exclusively  perceived  by  the  intellect ;  and,  as 
men  in  general  were  principally  engrossed  with 
wluit  afTected  their  outward  senses  of  perception, 
the  philosopher's  exclusive  province  lay  in  working 
upon  the  materials  wliich  belonged  to  the  intel- 
lectual portion  of  our  nature.  There  was,  however, 
a  difTcrenco  between  Aristotle  and  Plato  as  to  the 
nature  of  ideas.  According  to  both,  the  matter  oC 
w^hich  all  things  were  made,  existed  from  eternity; 
but  in  addition  to  this  opinion  Plato  maintained 
that  there  was  also  an  idea  qffomh  belonging  to 
every  thing,  which  form  also  existed  from  eternity, 
according  to  which  every  thing  is  made.  Aristotle 
dissented  from  tliis ;  he  asserted  that  matter  could 
exist  without  form,  but  that  form  could  not  exist 
without  matter.* 

The  Stoical  philosophers  held  a  somewhat  dif* 
fercnt  creed;  but  what  their  opinions  precisely 
were,  is,  even  at  this  day,  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
conjecture. 

^niis  doctrine  about  the  nature  of  particular  and 


*  Sec  Unicki^'s  Ui»iMr)'  ^  l*iiiliMO|»li>  uii  tliit  \m\kU 
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general  ideas,  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute, 
from  the  third  century,  when  the  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Eclectic  i)hilosophei*s  at  Alexandria,  to  re- 
concile the  opinions  of  i\j:istotlc  and  Plato,  till  the 
date  of  the  Scholastic  Pliilosophy.  But  nothing 
came  out  of  these  bickerings ;  for  the  subject  ap- 
pears too  diflicult  a  one  for  any  sect  of  speculators 
to  manage.  "  Up  to  about  the  eleventh  century," 
Professor  Stewart  observes,  "the  opinion  wliich 
was  prevalent  was,  (to  use  the  scholastic  language 
of  the  times)  that  universals  do  not  exist  before 
things,  nor  after  things,  but  m  tilings ;  that  is,  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  attempt  a  commentary  upon 
expressions  to  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
annex  very  precise  notions)  universal  ideas  have 
not  (as  Plato  thought)  an  existence  separable  from 
individual  objects ;  and,  thorefoi*e,  they  could  not 
have  existed  prior  to  them  in  the  order  of  time ; 
nor  yet  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics) 
arc  they  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind,  formed  in 
consequence  of  an  examination  and  comparison 
of  particulars ;  but  these  ideas  or  forms  are  from 
eternity  united  inseparably  %vith  that  matter  of 
which  things  consist ;  or,  as  the  Aristotelians  some- 
times express  themselves,  the  forms  of  things  aro 
from  eternity  immersed  in  matter."* 

Now  this  was  tlie  precise  state  of  matters,  when 
lloscellinus,  and  his  pupil,  the  celebrated  Peter  Abe- 
lard,  stated  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  genm 
and  species.    They  both  maintained  tliat  there  was 

♦  ElcmcnU,  Vol.  I.  p.  UJf>. 
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nothing  existing  in  nature  corresponding  to  gene- 
ral terms,  and  that  in  all  our  reasonings  and  spe- 
culations, in  which  general  terms  are  used,  wards^ 
and  not  ideas,  are  the  things  with  which  the  mind 
is  then  conversant. 

This  doctrine  was  soon  vigorously  opposed,  and 
the  two  parties  took  different  names ;  the  one,  who 
affirmed  there  were  no  general  ideas,  took  the 
name  of  Nominalists ;  and  the  other,  who  main- 
tained there  were  universal  ideas,  to  correspond 
icith  general  terms,  adopted  the  name  of  Itealists. 
There  was  also  an  intermediate  sect  of  the  Scho* 
lastic  Philosophers,  who  took  the  name  of  Cancep- 
tualists. 

We  will  give  a  short  explanation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  these  three  sects.  The  theory  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists was  simply  this.  They  affirmed  there  were  * 
two  cktsscs  of  trutlis,  respecting  individual  things 
or  objects  belonging  to  the  same  genus  or  order ; 
namely,  one  class  relating  to  individual  objects,  and 
their  particular  qualities  or  properties ;  the  other 
chiss  to  ffcneral  truths,  which  arise  out  of  those 
qualities  or  circumstances,  which  all  the  things  or 
objects  possess  in  common.  The  words  which  are 
used  to  designate  these  general  qualities  or  circum- 
stances are  called  general  terms ;  and  the  Nomi- 
nalists declare  that  when  men  talk  or  reason  about 
these  general  or  common  attributes  of  things,  this 
general  term  alone  is  the  only  thing  with  which 
the  mind  is  conversant. 

The  Eealists  denied  this  doctrine  intoto.    They 
maintained  that,  though  these  general  terms  were 
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used  in  our  descriptions  of  the  similar  properties  or 
qualities  of  things,  yet  there  was  a  general  idea 
always  present  in  the  mind,  when  it  thus  character- 
ized the  common  attributes  wiiich  belonged  to  a 
particular  genus.  This  general  term  was  not  a 
mere  verbal  instrument ;  but  stood  for  a  real  per- 
manent intellectual  conception,  which  was  always 
present  to  the  mind,  and  to  wliich  the  name  otge* 
neral  idea  was  uniformly  given. 

The  Conceptualiats  attempted  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  these  two  opposite  doctrines.  They 
all,  however,  agreed  with  the  Nominalists  in  de- 
noimcing  general  ideas  or  conceptions,  such  as  the 
Realists  considered  them  to  be;  but  they  still 
thought  the  mind  had  the  power,  when  requisite 
to  exercise  it,  of  creating  these  general  notions. 
Tliey  said  there  were  no  essences,  or  universal  ideas, 
to  agree  with  general  terms ;  and  that  the  mind 
could  reason  about  classes  of  individuals  without 
the  mediation  of  language. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  great  veneration 
which  the  Scholastic  philosophers  generally  paid  to 
the  opinions  and  judgment  of  Aristotle,  was  one  of 
the  grand  efficient  and  operating  causes  of  the  long 
disputes  which  subsisted  among  them.  Vivos  ob- 
serves, ''  There  are  both  philosophers  and  divines, 
who  not  only  say  that  Aristotle  reached  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  science,  but  that  his  syllogistic  method 
of  reasoning  is  the  most  direct  and  certain  path  to 
knowledge;  a  presumption  which  has  led  us  to 
receive,  upon  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  many 
tenets,  as  fiilly  known  and  established,  which  are 
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by  no  means  guch;  for  why  should  wc  fati^c  our- 
selves with  further  inquiry,  when  it  is  agreed  that 
nothing  ean  be  discovered  beyond  what  may  be 
found  in  his  writings.  Hence  has  sprung  up  in 
the  minds  of  men  an  incredible  degree  of  indolence; 
so  that  every  one  tliinks  it  safest  and  most  plea- 
sant to  see  with  another's  eyes,  and  believe  with 
another's  faith,  and  to  examine  nothing  for  him- 
self." 

The  discussion  of  these  questions  has  been  gene- 
rally placed  in  an  unfavourable  light  by  modem  phi- 
losophers. They  have  been  considered  frivolous  and 
unsatisfactory.  Ludovicus  Vives  again  observes, 
'*  Some  persons  maintain,  that  studies  of  this  de- 
scription are  useful  to  prepare  the  way  for  other 
kinds  of  learning,  by  sharpening  the  faculties  of 
the  student ;  and  that  those  who  understand  such  - 
subtile  questions,  i^ill  the  more  readily  acquire 
knowledge  of  a  less  difficult  nature.  Neither  of 
these  assertions  is  true.  One  of  the  cliicf  reasons 
why  questions  of  this  kind  are  thought  profound 
and  ingenious  is,  that  they  are  not  fully  compre- 
hended ;  for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  to 
applaud  what  th<^  do  not  understand.  In  the 
opinion  of  many,  however,  these  enigmatical  sub- 
tilities  are  only  to  be  ranked  as  cliildish  amuse- 
ments; being  in  truth,  not  the  produce  of  vigorous 
understanding  exercised  by  sound  erudition,  but 
springing  up  in  an  unoccupied  mind,  from  a  sheer 
ignorance  of  better  things,  like  noxious  weeds  in 
uncultivated  grounds."* 

«  lib.  3.  p.  129. 
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My  Lord  Bacon  uses  nearly  the  some  language. 
"  As  many  natural  bodies,"  says  he,  "  wliilst  they 
are  still  entire,  are  corrupted,  and  putrefy,  so  the 
solid  knowledge  of  things  often  degenerates  into 
subtle,  vain,  and  silly  speculations,  which,  although 
they  may  not  seem  altogether  destitute  of  ingenuity, 
are  insipid  and  useless.    This  kind  of  imsound 
learning,  which  preys  upon  itself,  has  often  ap* 
peared,  particiUarly  among  the  Scholastics ;  who, 
having  much  leisure,  quick  parts,  and  little  reading; 
being  in  mind  as  closely  confined  to  the  wi'itings 
of  a  few  authors,  and  especially  of  their  dictator 
Aristotle,  as  they  are  in  body  to  the  cells  of  their 
monasteries;    and   being,   moreover,  in   a  great 
measure,  ignorant  of  the  history  both  of  nature 
and  the  world ;  out  of  very  flimsy  materials,  but 
with  the  most  rapid  and  violent  motion  of  the 
shuttle  of  tliought,  they  have  woven  those  labo- 
rious webs  which  are  preserved  in  their  writings. 
Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  human  mind,  when  it  is 
*  employed  upon  external  objects,  is  directed  in  its 
operations  by  the  nature  of  the  materials  upon 
wliich  its  faculties  are  exercised ;  but  if,  like  the 
spider,  it  draws  its  materials  from  within  itself,  it 
produces  cobwebs  of  learning,  wonderful  indeed  for 
the  fineness  of  the  threads  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
workmanship,  but  of  no  real  value  or  use.*'* 

The  introduction  and  prosecution  of  the  Scho- 
lastic philosophy^  are  marked  by  extraordinary  ex- 
citement, wherever  it  was  studied.    Emperors  and 

*  Dc  Aug.  Scicnt.  t.  I. 
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kings,  as  wdl  as  tlic  clergy  and  the  laity,  partook  of 
tho  frantic  contention.  The  Universities  of  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  became  one  grand  arena 
for  the  discussion  of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  the 
overheated  parties ;  and  sovereigns,  led  doubtless 
by  some  political  reasons  of  the  day,  took  a  part 
in  the  contest,  and  scrupled  not,  on  some  occasions, 
to  employ  the  civil  power  to  gain  a  victory  or 
punish  an  enemy.  The  accounts  which  creditable 
historians  and  eye-witnesses  have  given  of  these 
contests,  exceed  all  ordinary  belief.  We  are  told 
by  one  author,  that  at  the  public  discussions  of  the 
Scholastic  ages,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
the  disputants  shout  till  thi^  were  quite  hoarse, 
use  the  most  gross  and  insulting  language,  make 
grimaces  at  each  other,  threaten  personal  chastise- 
ment, and  stru^le  with  and  endeavour  to  pros- 
trate each  other  to  the  ground.  When  words  and 
threats  fiulcd,  recourse  was  had  to  the  fists.  As  in 
the  wrestling  schools,  thi^  buff,  and  spit,  and  kick, 
and  bite ;  and  even  go  bqrond  this,  and  use  clubs, ' 
and  other  dangerous  weapons,  so  that  many  get 
wounded,  and  not  a  few  killed  outright.* 

Erasmus  likewise  tells  us,  that  in  those  contests 
the  parties  grew  first  pole,  then  thi^  reddened  in 
anger,  began  to  spit  upon,  and  attack  each  other 


'Clamntti  primnai  ad  nTia,  Uae  improbitas,  mamt,  auns,  eon- 
ir,  et  wtenpie  alUnim  tentat  proaUnicve:  eoMumtit 
r  ad  ]iiigMM>  ad  vcraa  hidaa  ex  ficta  ci  amalata.    Qdiih 
^puB  eoaliiigiiat  w  paknUa,  Ulie  non  demat  colaplu,   akpte, 
I ;  cdam  qas  jam  lapfa  leges  pabeatnB»  fatteik 
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with  their  fists;  some  speaking  the  language  of 
tlie  Nominalists,  and  some  that  of  the  Realists.* 

Dr.  Mosheim  gives  us  a  striking  instance  of  the 
violent  animosity  which  suhsisted  between  the  No- 
minalists and  the  Realists,  in  the  execution  of  John 
Huss.  The  Doctor  tells  us  that  '*  IIuss  was  not 
only  attached  to  the  party  of  tlio  Realists,  but  was 
peculiarly  severe  in  opposition  to  their  adversaries. 
And  now  he  was  so  unhappy  as  to  be  brought  1)0- 
fore  a  tribunal  which  was  princiiially  composed  of 
the  Nominalists,  with  tlie  famous  John  Gerson  at 
their  head,  who  was  the  zealous  patron  of  that  fac- 
tion, and  the  mortal  enemy  of  IIuss.  Notliing 
could  equal  the  vindictive  pleasure  the  Nominalists 
felt  from  an  event  that  put  this  unfortunate  pri- 
soner in  their  power,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  satisfying  their  vengeance  to  the  full ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  their  letter  to  Lewis,  the  king  of 
France,  they  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  Huss  fell 
a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  their  sect,  which  is 
also  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Constance.'*t 

Though  the  scholastic  philosophy  presents,  in 
many  points  of  view,  a  humiliating  and  lamentable 
instance  of  the  weakness  and  perversity  of  human 
nature,  yet  it  is  not  without  some  redeeming  qua- 
lities. It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  one 
grand  object  which  lay  beneath  the  surface  of  all 
metaphysical  and  theological  controversy,  was  an 

*  "  Eos  usque  ad  pallorem,  usque  ad  convitift,  usque  ml  spuU,  nonnuii- 
qxuan  et  usque  ad  pugnos  invioem  digladiari,  alios  ut  Nominales  alioa  ut 
Keales.  loqui." 

t  EcclcMastical  Hist.  Vol.  1.  p.  704. 
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ardent  desire  for  intellectual  liberty  and  freedom 
of  discussion.    This,  in  fact,  gave  rise  to  the  Scho- 
lastic system,  and  was,  with  more  or  less  energy, 
the  aninuiting  principle  which  pervaded  it  through- 
out  all  its  career.    Wliat  many  of  the  learned  and 
able  doctors  of  the  Schools  contended  for  was,  a 
perfect  right  for  human  reason  to  canvass  and  dis- 
cuss the  general  principles  of  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion, no  matter  to  what  result  tlmt  investigation 
might  lead.    We  find  a  striking  instance  of  tliis 
growing  spirit  for  mental  liberty  and  inquiry,  in 
the  declarations  of  Abelard,  who  tells  us,  in  liis 
Introdticiion  to  Tlieology^  that  his  pupils  demanded 
him  to  give  them  *'  some  philosophical  arguments, 
such  as  were  fit  to  satisfy  their  minds ;  Ix^g^^  he 
would  instruct  them,  not  merely  to  repeat  what  he 
taught  them,  but  to  understand  it ;  for  no  one  can  • 
believe  that  which  he  does  not  comprehend,  and  it 
is  absurd  to  set  out  to  preach  to  others  concerning 
things  wliich  neither  those  who  teach  nor  those 
who  learn  can  understand.    What  other  end  can 
the  study  of  philosophy  have,  if  not  to  lead  us  to 
tho  knowledge  of  God,  to  which  all  studies  should 
bo  subordinate  ?    For  what  purpose  is  the  reading 
of  profimo  authors,  and  of  books  which  treat  of 
worldly  affairs,  permitted  to  believers,  if  not  to 
enable  them  to  understand  the  truths  of  the  Iloly 
Scriptures,  and  to  give  them  the  abilities  necessary 
to  defend  them?    It  is  above  all  things  desirable 
for  this  purpose,  that  we  should  strengthen  one 
another  with  all  the  power  of  reason ;  so  that  in 
questions  so  difficult  and  complicated  as  those 
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which  form  the  object  of  Christian  fuith,  you  may 
he  able  to  hinder  the  subtiltics  of  its  enemies  from 
too  easily  corrupting  its  pimty." 

There  lias  of  late  years  sprung  up^  among  the 
learned  and  philosophical  of  all  countnes,  a  strong 
feeling  towards  exploring  everything  connected 
with  the  literature  of  the  middle  or  "  dark  *'  ages 
of  the  Schoolmen.  A  notion  is  entertained  that 
treasures  of  wisdom  arc  hidden  in  tlJs  department 
of  history,  and  that  there  may  be  moi*e  truth  in  the 
sanguine  prophecy  of  Leibnitz,  who  aflirmcd  his 
belief  "that  there  is  much  gold  concealed  under 
this  barbarous  philosophy,"  than  what  at  first  sight 
meets  the  eye.  Whether  this  novel  opinion  be  well 
founded,  to  the  extent  which  some  enthusiastic 
speculators  imagine,  it  would  be  rash,  perhaps,  to 
predict ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  no  one  can  fully  ap- 
preciate all  the  curious  and  interesting  institutions 
which  took  their  rise  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which 
have  exercised,  to  the  present  moment,  such  an  ex- 
tensive influence  over  the  interests  of  humanity, 
without  a  pretty  general  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  and  history  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  It 
lies  at  the  root  of  a  great  deal  of  sound  knowledge, 
in  morals^  politics,  religion,  and  metaphysics. 

It  would  lead  us  to  form  an  erroneous  notion  of 
Scholastic  philosophy,  and  of  those  long  and  furious 
contentions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  were  wo  to  limit 
the  matter  in  dispute  solely  to  particular  and  uni- 
versal ideas.  Scholasticism  was,  as  abeady  re- 
marked, essentially  a  theological  controversy.  The 
theories  of  the  Nominalists  and  Hcalists  would  soon 
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hare  been  deprircd  of  all  interest,  hut  for  the  con* 
slant  supply  of  controTcrsial  matter  wliicli  theology 
afTordccL  Particulars  and  univcrsals  were  constantly 
viewed  through  a  religious  medium.  They  were 
often,  it  is  true,  discussed  metaphysically ;  but  still 
there  was  almost  inyariably  an  application  of  their 
influence  on  religious  doctrines,  expressed  or  un- 
derstood.  They  were  nerer  properly  disjoined  from 
theology.  The  theory  of  the  Nominalists  was  con- 
sidered more  in  unison  with  certain  views  of  rc- 
yealed  truth  ;  and  the  ideas  of  the  Realists  decid- 
edly in  favour  of  an  opposite  conclusion.  Tins  was 
the  real  source  of  the  long  and  bitter  contest.  Tlie 
leading  theological  doctrines  which  were  discussed 
through  the  medium  of  the  Scholastic  metaphysics, 
were,  the  Trinity,  Predestination,  Grace,  Justifica- 
tion,  and  the  Sacraments. 

These  various  subtile,  but  interesting  doctrines 
were  discussed  tlurough  the  medium  of  Scholastic 
learning,  upon  this  simple  ground,  that  all  the  de- 
clarations of  Scripture  made  an  appeal  to  human 
nature,  and  were  to  be  received  and  viewed  through 
the  channel  of  human  thought.  We  must,  there- 
fore, ascertain  the  laws  of  that  thought,  before  we 
can  arrive  at  satisfactor}*  conclusions  on^  religious 
doctrines.  This  was  the  main  position  of  all  the 
most  celebrated  Scholastics  on  doctrinal  theology. 
Th^  never  departed  firom  it.  Whatever  disputes 
occurred  on  matters  of  detail,  th^  one  and  all 
seemed  to  have  agreed  on  this  point.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  choice  in  thesubject  If  any  doctrine  were 
to  be  established  or  defended,  it  could  only  be 
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througli  the  medium  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
mind ;  and  these  it  was  necessary  to  settle  in  some 
mode  or  other,  before  a  single  step  could  bo  taken 
in  any  controversy. 

We  see  these  observations  verified  in  every  move- 
ment of  Scholastic  divinity.  "When  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas discussed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  con- 
tinually made  his  appeal  to  the  mental  notions  we 
I)ossess  of  intelligence,  of  a  niling  and  creative 
power,  and  from  the  necessity,  so  to  sp(*ak,  we  arc 
laid  under,  of  giving  a  principle  of  life  to  every 
thing  of  a  creative  nature.  We  see,  in  every  pa* 
ragraph  of  his  writings  on  doctrinal  points,  how 
deeply  he  had  studied  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and 
brought  his  treasures  from  this  source  to  bear  on 
the  matters  in  disi)ute.* 

In  the  revival  of  the  Pelagian  controversy  on 
Predestination  and  Grace,  in  the  ninth  century,  we 
find  the  early  founders  of  the  scholastic  learning 
folloA\'ing  the  same  course  as  Aquinas.  Wo  have 
necessary  and  contingent  truths  constantly  appealed 
to,  and  the  nature  of  these  truths  defined  and 
illustrated  by  an  examination  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
in  reference  to  causation.  John  Scotus  Erigena 
brings  all  his  strength  to  bear  upon  the  dispute,  and 
to  show  that  the  notions  oi Death,  Sin,  and  J5bf/,con- 
sidcred  in  their  general  aspect,  had  no  proper  exist- 
ence in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  would  not,  there/ore, 
be  pre-existent  or  predestinated.  True,  his  oppo- 
nents Batramn,  Prudentius,and  Florus,  a  Deacon  of 

*  Summa  Tbcol.  Prima  Pars.  Qii.  13. 
t  C 
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LyonSy  remonstrate  against  the  application  of  phi- 
losophical principles  to  such  an  inquiry,  and  insist 
on  taking  their  stand  upon  the  simple  declaration 
of  the  Scriptures ;  yet  we  aftcnrards  clearly  see 
how  the  doctrines  of  Predestination  and  Grace  Ims 
came  consolidated  and  systematized  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  dialectic  principles  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  and  the  current  of  metaphysical 
opinions  which  .flowed  from  the  sdiool  of  the  New 
Platonists. 

The  doctrine  of  Justification  we  find  discussed  by 
the  Schoolmen  through  the  channel  of  their  mental 
phflosophy.  Tlie  personal  nature  of  man  is  laid 
down,  and  then  considered  relatively  to  the  Divine 
*  agency.  Hie  human  wiU,  and  our  notions  of  duty, 
obligation,  and  punishment,  are  contrasted  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Deity,  and  certain  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  that  contrast.  Hie  Divine  influ- 
ence, acting  on  man's  affairs,  is  discussed,  through 
the  medium  of  many  of  tliosc  principles  of  philo- 
sophizing so  prevalent  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
Alexandrian  school ;  and  every  divine,  acquainted 
with  the  historical  progress  of  the  orthodox  creed 
of  the  present  day,  knows  that  the  doctrine  of  Jus- 
tification, among  other  tilings,  was  fully  illustrated 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  prindples  of  scholastic 
philosophy  and  erudition. 

On  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  dements  of 
the  Eucharist,  the  same  mode  of  discussion  was 
employed  as  on  other  doctrines  of  theology.  The 
efficacy  of  the  sacramental  elements  in  tbe  Chris- 
tian life  became  an  early  topic  of  disputation  in  the 
sdiolasdc  philosophy;  and  it  gave  rise  to  all  that 
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mass  of  very  subtile,  and  sometimes  unintelligible, 
argumentation,  on  the  nature  of  matter ^form^  sulh 
stance^  accident^  and  the  like,  wliich  we  find  so 
abundant  in  the  dogmatic  theology  and  metaphy- 
sics  of  the  Schools.  The  Divine  influence  which 
was  supposed  to  l)c  conveyed  to  the  mind  or  soul 
of  a  duly  qualified  sacramental  partaker,  was  illus- 
trated by  the  maxims  and  principles  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  and  particularly  by  the  illustra- 
tions of  it  furnished  by  Plotinus,  Proclus,  and  their 
successors.  All  the  different  creeds,  entertained  by 
Christians  of  every  denomination,  on  the  nature 
and  offices  of  the  Sacraments,  are  to  l)e  found  in 
the  scholastic  metaphysics,  illustrated  at  great 
length,  and  placed  in  every  [lossible  light  which 
dialectical  and  mental  subtility  could  accomplish. 

The  whole  of  scholastic  disputation,  relative  to 
the  doctrines  of  theology,  is  grounded  on  two  things, 
faith  and  reason.  Wliere  docs  the  one  end  and  the 
other  begin  ?  Tliis  is  the  question  on  which  all  the 
contentions  of  the  Schoolmen  rested.  The  distinc- 
tive principles  of  reason  had  necessarily  to  be  re- 
cognised and  illustrated,  and  tliis  gave  rise  to  all 
the  metaphysical  discussion  we  everywhere  meet 
Avith  in  their  voluminous  writings.  The  application 
of  the  science  of  mind  to  theology  became  a  neces- 
sary thing ;  because  without  the  union  of  the  two 
there  could  have  been  no  system  of  doctrinal  faith 
wliatevcr,  cwmdered  as  a  regular^  elaborated^  dog^ 
niatical  system.  Philosophy  was  necessary  to  me- 
thodise and  classify  religious  truths.* 

*  See  Note  A.  at  the  end  of  this  Volume. 
C  2 
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It  may  readily  Ikj  conceded^  that  many  of  th 
disputes  and  controversies  of  tlie  learned  doetors  o 
tlic  middle  ages,  were  frivolous  and  improfitablc 
1>iit  it  mast  also  lie  remembered  that  they  were  no 
all  of  this  description.  We  must  not  lie  too  sweep 
irkff  in  our  conclusions  on  this  matter.  In  nearli 
all  their  writings  we  shall  find  the  elementar}'  prin 
ciplcs  of  many  important  branches  of  human  know 
ledge,  trcatecl  in  a  style  and  manner  not  unwortln 
of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  modem  literature 
There  is  no  department  of  knowledge,  with  tlu 
exception  of  physical  science,  to  which  much  ha5 
1>cen  added  in  the  way  of  principle,  since  the  day? 
of  the  Schoolmen.  Tlieir  views  of  things  are  soihc 
times  buried  under  a  load  of  recondite  learning, 
subtile  disquisitions,  and  quaint  terms,  but  still 
valua1)le  elementary  principles  are  there.  And 
liowcver  much  modem  taste  may  attempt  to  de- 
spise scholastic  emdition,  it  may  yet  with  some 
confidence  be  aflirmed,  that  a  man  will  make  but 
a  very  poor  lawyer,  divine,  politician,  or  mental 
philosopher,  who  is  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Utc- 
rature  of  the  Schools. 

TIio  scholastic  disputations  and  studies  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  institutions  of  European 
education ;  and  on  this  ground  have  many  claims 
on  our  sympathy  and  gratitude.  "  Never,**  says 
Roger  Bacon,  "  never  was  there  such  a  show  oi 
wisdom,  such  exercises  in  all  branches,  and  in  all 
kingdoms,  as  within  these  forty  years.  Teachers 
are  every  way  dispersed,  in. cities,  in  castles,  and 
in  villages,  taken  particularly  from  the  new  mo- 
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nastic  orders."  A  learned  and  ])opular  periodical* 
makes  the  following  just  observations  on  these  de- 
clarations. *•  In  fact,  these  new  orders,  whose  ac- 
tivity was  whetted  hy  a  desire  to  distini^uish  them- 
selves, and  who  took  up  tlie  ground  of  education, 
as  left  unoccupied  1)y  their  predecessors,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  diffuse  the  ardour  for  study, 
and  to  obtain  the  foundation  of  schools  and  colleges 
for  the  advancement  of  their  favourite  science. 
]\[ost  of  the  universities  and  colleges  for  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  throughout  Europe,  owe 
tlieir  origin  to  these  times,  and  to  the  passion  for 
these  studies.  To  the  scholastic  logic,  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  was  added  the  study  of  the 
ancient  Latin  and  Greek;  and  at  that  point,  in 
most  of  the  institutions  of  education  in  Europe,  es- 
l)ccially  where  unhappily  they  became  united  with 
rich  ecclesiastical  establishments,  the  business  of 
improvement  stopt." 

In  addition  to  these  observations,  we  shall  add 
those  of  a  distinguished  historian,  who,  in  alluding 
to  the  influence  of  the  Scholastic  pliilosophy,  says, 
**  But  fruitless  and  ill  directed  as  those  speculations 
were,  their  novelty  roused,  and  then*  l)oldness  in- 
terested the  human  mind.  Tlie  ardour  with  which 
men  pursued  those  uninviting  studies  was  astonish- 
ing. Genuine  philosophy  was  never  cultivated,  in 
any  enlightened  age,  with  more  steal.  Schools,  upon 
the  mpdcl  of  those  instituted  by  Charlemagne,  wcro 
opened  in  every  cathedral,  and  almost  in  every 
monastery  of  note.    Colleges  and  universities  were 

*  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  18U. 
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CTC<!ted,  and  formed  into  communities  or  corpora- 
tions,   governed  1)y  tlieir  own  laws,  and  invested 
viriili  separate  and  extensive  jurisdiction  over  their 
own   members.    A  regular  course  of  studies  was 
planned.     Privil<^s  of  great  value  were  conferred 
on  masters  and  scholars.    Academical  titles  and 
honours  of  various  kinds  were  invented  as  a  recom- 
pcnsc  for  both.     Nor  was  it  in  the  schools  alone 
that  superiority  in  science  led  to  reputation  and 
authority ;  it  became  an  object  of  respect  in  life, 
and  advanced  such  as  acquired  it  to  a  rank  of  no 
inconsiderable  eminence.    Allured  by  all  these  ad- 
vantages, an  incredible  number  of  students  resorted 
to  tliesc  now  seats  of  learning,  and  crowded  with 
eagerness  into  that  new  path  which  was  opened  to 
fame  and  distinction."* 

Rabanvs  Maurus.    856  a.  b. 

llabanus  Maurus  was^  one  of  the  most  acute 
and  distinguished  men  of  his  day.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous disciple  of  Alcuinus,  and  disseminated  his  philo- 
sophy over  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  France. 
Iklaurus  was  archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  the  book 
attributed  to  liis  pen,  and  which  contains  his  ideas 
of  mental  philosophy,  is  called  "Vcni  Creator.'' 
Tlie  reader  will  find  the  speculative  notions  of 
Alcuinus  adopted  with  but  little  variation  by  the 
learned  prelate.  Maurus  took  an  active  part,  in  the 
latter  portion  ofhis  life,  in  a  controversy  on  the  free- 

*  Bnhertoon't  Hut.  of  Cbarkt  V. 
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dom  of  the  human  will,  and  the  application  of  tliat 
doctrine  to  theological  questions.  A  full  account 
of  tliis  will  be  found  in  the  IBstoire  lAtleraire  de 
Frafice,  toniei.  pp.  263,  264.» 

John  Scotus  Erigeka.    880  a.d. 

This  philosopher  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  (some 
say  of  Scotland),  and  is  generally  considered  the 
founder  of  the  Scholastic  system,  lie  was  attached 
for  a  considerable  time  to  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  afterwards  to  that  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
latterly  presided  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

His  work  on  the  ^*  Division  of  NatHret*\  con- 
tains liis  views  on  mental  subjects.  Tliis  work  is 
full  of  abstruse  and  subtile  reasonings  and  specu- 
lations on  existence  in  general,  and  the  mysterious 
operations  of  creation.  It  is  based  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Platonists.  The  spirit  of  the  work  aims 
at  supporting  the  proposition,  that  philosophy  is 
grounded  on  religioln,  and  not  religion  upon  philo- 
sophy. 

The  following  observations  contain  the  substance 
of  liis  notions  on  the  nature  of  exiatcfice  and  non^ 
existence.  Every  order  of  rational  and  intellectual 
creation  may  be  considered  under  a  twofold  aspect, 
as  existing,  and  not  existing.     An  order  of  beings 


*  The  whole  works  of  Maurui  are  comprised  in  3  vols.  fol.  Cologne, 
1627.  See  also.  Hist.  Litt^re  de  France  \  Du  Pin's  Eeclcsiattieal 
Hist,  i  and  Cave's  Hist.  LiU. 

t  Oxford,  1681. 
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exist  when  tlicy  arc  known  to  tliemsclves,  or  to 
other  superior  intelligences;  and  this  order  may* 
be  considered  as  not  existing,  when  they  are  not 
known  to  inferior  natures.  Every  thing  wo  know 
of  the  causes  of  matter,  fasliioned  or  moulded  by 
intelligence,  in  time,  and  place,  and  according  to 
the  laws  of  suoc(»sion,  receives  tlie  name  of  bcing^ 
in  the  ordinary  language  of  the  world  at  large ; 
and,  on  tlio  other  Imnd,  every  thing  contained  in 
the  bosom  of  nature,  wliich  is  not  manifested  by 
tlic  accidents  of  time  and  place,  is  considered  as  not 
exUtinff.  According  to  this  view  there  is  an  ap* 
parent  and  a  real  existence.* 

Uis  opinions  on  the  nature  of  the  e9setice  of 
things,  arc  rather  singular.  lie  says,  that  though 
oxry  thing  we  know  as  existing,  is  known  to  us 
through  the  double  relation  of  time  and  space ;  only 
tlic  €89€nc€  of  these  things  is  exempt  from  these 
conditions  of  inward  perception.  This  essence  sub- 
sists  by  itself;  and  in  its  o^vn  nature  is  exempt  of 
time  and  place*  It  alone  enjoys  truo  existence. 
Every  thing  wo  i)erccivc  of  other  creatures,  whether 
by  the  bodily  senses  or  by  the  understanding,  is 
nothing  else  but  a  sort  of  accident  of  an  essence, 
incomprehensible  to  itself,  but  which  makes  itself 
known  by  quantity,  form,  space,  and  time,  so  as 


^  **  Viilctar  too  mihi  diTisio  natune  per  qoatuor  diffisrentiat  quAtuor 
I  iccipew  I  qvAnim  priuui  est  qiue  creftt,  noecreatur ;  tecuuck  qiue 
'  et  fStaX  I  tertia  qiue  eieatiir.  nee  creet ;  et  qnarU  denique,  qiue 
cieatur,  nee  crael.  Ilanim  ergo  qiwtnor  bias  tibi  iiiTKCin  op|io* 
r;  wuiitortM op|ionitiir |irittue,  qiuurU  rero teeuniUc."  (IK*  Div. 
NM.lil>.l.|i.1.) 
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wc  cannot  know  what  it  is  in  itself^  but  only  that 
a  certain  thing  exists. 

John  Scotus'  ideas  on  the  general  nature  and 
lK)wei*8  of  tlie  human  understanding,  may  be  gatlicr- 
cd  from  the  following  digest. 

We  distinguish  in  the  understanding  two  tilings, 
reason  and  sense  ;  not,  however,  the  external  senses, 
but  the  internal  ones.  The  external  organs  of  sen- 
sation only  connect  the  soul  or  understanding 
with  the  body.  But  the  various  faculties  and  ik>w- 
ers  of  the  soul  are  only  divers  manifestations  and 
relations  of  a  similar  principle  and  action.  The  ex- 
ternal senses  themselves,  though  divided,  from  their 
resi)ective  ciTccts,  into  five  kinds,  are  nevertheless 
but  one,  relatively  to  their  principle  of  action^ 
which  has  its  foundation  in  the  heart.  This  prin- 
ciple is  uniform  and  simple.  It  receives  the  repre- 
sentations of  sensible  things,  wliich  proceed  from 
the  qualities  and  nimiber  of  external  objects,  by  the 
channel  of  the  five  organs  of  sensation,  wliich  may 
be  termed  the  gates  to  the  intellectual  city.  These 
senses,  like  a  porter  or  messenger,  again  introduoo 
these  representations  to  the  internal  senses,  wliich 
preside  over  the  operations  of  the  mind.  There  are 
then  tliree  orders  of  these  operations ;  namely,  the 
first,  which  belongs  to  the  understanding;  the 
second,  which  appertains  to  reason ;  and  the  third, 
wliich  is  attached  to  the  organs  of  sense.  The  first 
elevates  itself  beyond  the  confines  of  the  natural 
world,  but  cannot  detect  the  precise  nature  of  the 
object  to  wliich  it  directs  itself;  for  that  object  is 
the  divinity,  of  whose  nature  and  essence  wo  can 
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know  but  very  little,  if  any  thing  at  all.  The 
second,  or  reasoning  operation,  directs  us  to  the 
Deity,  as  a  universal  Cause;  discusses  the  nature 
of  the  soul ;  forms  judgments  and  conclusions  on 
the  nature  of  external  ohjects ;  and  moulds  this 
information  into  the  rules  and  maxims  of  science, 
by  carefully  collected  deductions  from  cause  and 
eflect.  The  third  operation  is  confined  to  outward 
things.  Here  the  soul  places  itself  in  contact 
with  tbcm,  tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  certain 
signs,  and  establishes  in  itself  reasons  for  the  na- 
ture and  constitution  of  things.  It  hrings  l)cfore 
it  both  simple  and  compound  o1)jccts,  groups  them 
together,  diWdes  them,  orders  and  distributes  them, 
and  again  brings  them  back  to  their  own  proper 
notions,  which  reside  in  its  internal  sense.  Ilere, 
again,  these  objects  are  stripi)ed  and  disengaged 
from  their  sensible  appearances,  and  are  purified 
and  made  true. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  images.  The  first  reside 
in  the  organs  of  sense,  and  are  the  result  of  im- 
pressions made  upon  them  by  external  objects ;  the 
second  appertain  to  the  outward  senses,  and 
follow  firom  the  first  organs ;  it  is  by  tliis  channel, 
and  by  these  transformations,  that  our  sensations 
arc  converted  into  notions  or  ideas.  The  soul  by 
di^Tces  falls  back,  as  it  were,  upon  itself,  and 
rcricws  the  first  and  second  order  of  sensations. 
Purified  by  these  salutary  exercises,  enlightened 
bj  science,  and  perfected  by  religion,  the  soul  is 
perpetually  directed  towards  the  Author  of  all 
things.    It  constantly  mo\'es  towards  the  centre, 
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like  the  celestial  1)odies  which  move  round  their 
rcspectiyc  orbits.  The  second  operation  of  the 
soul  is  limited  to  the  objects  of  nature,  and  pos- 
sesses a  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  as  a  universal 
Cause.  In  the  same  manner  as  we  obtain  an  ac- 
quaintance with  sensible  things  by  images,  we 
likewise  obtain  our  superior  notions,  or  ideas  of 
primordial  causes,  or  those  divine  ojicrations 
which  afford  certain  and  conclusive  intimations  of 
a  Supreme  Cause.  It  is  this  which  the  Greeks 
called  Logos^  and  the  Latins  Ratio. 

It  may  be  worthy  here  of  esiKJcial  notice,  that 
one  of  the  fundamental  propositions  of  the  system 
advocated  and  propounded  by  John  Scotus,  was,  that 
tec  cannot  know  what  things  are  in  the^nselvcs,  but 
only  what  they  appear  to  us  to  be;  and  that  the 
whole  fabric  of  nature  can  only  lie  successfully  in* 
test iga ted  through  the  medium  oftinic  and  space. 
This  opinion  is  cWdcntly  the  key-stone  to  some 
modem  tlicories  of  metaphysics. 

We  find  in  this  author's  treatise,  De  Pra^destina* 
tionCf  page  103,  the  following  principle,  which 
runs  through  the  whole  of  his  philosophical  and 
theological  speculations.  "  There  are  not  two  dis- 
tinct branches  of  human  studies,  philosophy  and 
religion ;  for  true  philosophy  is  true  religion,  and 
true  religion  is  true  philosophy." 

Wc  shall  give  the  following  passages  from  this 
early  writer,  wliich  will  sho\^  pretty  distinctly  the 
kind  of  metaphysical  philosophy  he  cultivated. 

"1st.  Nature  and  time  were  created  together, 
but  authority  does  not  date  from  the  origin  of  time 
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and  nature.  It  was  reason  wliicli  commenced 
simultaneously  with  nature  and  time.  This  is 
demonstrable  by  reason  itself;  for  authority  is 
derived  from  reason,  not  reason  from  authority. 
All  authority  not  based  on  reason  appears  worth- 
less; but  reason,  supported  by  its  own  intrmsie 
force,  needs  no  eonfirnuition  from  authority.  To 
mo  legitimate  authority  appeai*s  to  be  no  other 
than  truth  discovered  by  the  force  of  reason,  and 
transmitted  by  the  holy  Fathers  for  the  use  of 
future  gem^rations. 

''2nd.  There  is  no  necessity  for  adducing  the 
authority  of  the  fathers,  es|x}cially  if  they  are 
generally  known,  unless  such  authority  be  useful 
for  the  supi)ort  of  reason  in  the  eyes  of  men  who 
arc  more  iniluenced  by  it  than  by  reason. 

''3rd.  Tlie  salvation  of  the  faitliful  consists  in 
the  belief  of  what  reason  affirms  respecting  the 
sole  principle  of  all  things,  and  in  the  compre- 
hension of  wluit  reason  dictates. 

"4th.  Faith  I  believe  to  be  no  other  than  a 
certain  principle  by  wliich,  in  a  reasonable  nature, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  is  derived. 

"  6th.  The  soul's  natm*e  is  unknown,  but  it  be- 
gins to  manifest  itself,  both  to  itself  and  to  others, 
in  its  form,  and  that  form  is  reason. 

"  6th.  The  true  course  of  reasoning  may  proceed 
from  the  natural  study  of  things  sensible  to  the 
pure  contemplation  of  things  spiritual. 

"7th.  So  far  from  being  of  little  importance, 
the  knowledge  of  tilings  sensible  is  exceedingly 
useful  towards  the  comprehension  of  things  Intel- 
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liifil)lo.  For  as  tlirous>h  the  sonsos  wc  arrive  at 
intcllij^cncc,  so  tlirougli  the  creature  wc  arrive  at 
the  Creator. 

"  8th.  The  cause  of  all  things,  which  is  God, 
is  at  once  simple  and  multiple.  The  divine  es- 
sence is  diirused,  that  is,  it  multiplies  itself,  in  all 
things  which  exist ;  and  afterwards,  hy  the  same 
j)rocess,  that  essence,  disengaging  itself  from  the 
inPmite  variety  of  existing  things,  returns  to  con- 
centrate itself  in  that  simple  unity  which  com- 
prises all  tilings,  which  is  in  God  and  is  God,  so 
that  God  is  every  thing,  and  every  tiling  is  God. 

"9th.  Just  as  in  its  origin  the  whole  river 
springs  from  a  fountain,  just  as  the  water  arising 
from  that  fountain  spreads  without  intermission 
along  the  bed  of  that  river,  what<;ver  the  length  of 
its  course;  so  the  divine  goodness,  essence,  wis- 
dom, life — aU  that  exists  in  the  universal  source  of 
things — first  diffuses  itself  into  primary  causes, 
thus  giving  them  being,  and  afterwards  passes  from 
these  primary  causes  into  their  effects,  thus  circu- 
lating, in  a  manner  ineffable,  and  in  a  coui*sc 
uninterrupted,  from  things  superior  to  tilings  in- 
ferior, and  returning  at  length  to  its  source  by 
paths  the  most  intricate  and  secret. 

"10th.  God  who  alone  truly  exists,  is  the 
essence  of  all  things ;  for,  as  Dionysius  the  Arco- 
pagite  says,  *  Being  in  all  things  is  that  which 
partakes  of  the  divinity.* 

"  11th.  God  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  :  the  beginning,  in  that  all  things  proceed 
from  him  and  participate  in  his  essence ;  the  mid- 
dle, in  that  all  tilings  subsist  by  him ;  the  end,  in 
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that  all  things  tend  towards  him  as  their  repose, 
as  the  term  of  their  motion,  as  the  stability  of 
their  perfection. 

''12th.  Every  thing  termed  an  image  of  God, 
every  thing  wo  see,  feel,  and  comprehend,  is  but 
an  appearance  of  wliat  is  unseen ;  a  manifestation 
of  what  is  hidden ;  a  path  opened  towards  the  in- 
telligence of  what  we  do  not  comprehend ;  a  dcno- 
mination  of  that  which  is  inefTablc ;  a  step  towards 
that  which  cannot  be  reached ;  a  form  of  that  which 
has  no  form. 

''  13th.  Wo  can  conceive  notliing  in  the  creature 
except  the  Creator,  who  alone  truly  is.  Out  of 
him  nothing  can  be  properly  termed  essential ;  for 
all  things  proceeding  from  him  are  merely,  as 
regards  their  existence,  a  certaui  participation  in 
the  being  of  him  who  alone  has  no  procession, 
who  subsists  by  himself. 

"14th.  We  should  not  conceive  God  and  the 
creature  to  be  two  distinct  beings,  but  as  one  and 
the  same  being.  For  the  creature  subsists  in  God; 
and  God,  in  a  manner  equally  wonderful  and  inef- 
iiible,  creates  himself,  if  we  may  thus  speak,  in  the 
creature  in  which  he  is  manifested :  from  invisible 
he  becomes  visible ;  from  incomprehensib^jc,  com* 
prchensible.*** 

Tliose  who  are  acquainted  with  the  general 
tenor  of  theological  and  metaphysical  controversies 
in  Europe  since  Scotus'  time,  will  readily  recognize 
in  the  above  passages,  many  of  the  seeds  of  those 


*  8ce  Utcntmc  of  the  Middle  Aget,  in  Lardaer^t  Cydopedia;  Ba- 
IMS  EeeM. ;  and  Flemy't  Ifistoiie  Ecdenattiqae. 
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controverted  disquisitions.  These  quotations  dis- 
play the  remarkable  sagacity  and  subtility  of  liis 
genius,  and  the  vigorous  powers  of  thought  with 
which  he  could  grasp  the  most  abstract  questions. 

The  "  Division  of  Nature  "  was  considered  an  he- 
retical book  by  many  portions  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
It  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  Pope  Ilonorius 
III.  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.* 

Tliis  author  left  another  work,  called  "The  Vi- 
sion of  Ood."  It  has,  however,  been  lost ;  though 
Mabillon  declares  that  he  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
library  of  the  abbey  of  Claircmarie,  near  St.  Omer. 
The  work  is  said  to  have  fiuniished  the  most  strik- 
ing proofs  of  the  surprising  subtility  and  profound 
argumentative  powers  of  the  author. 

John  Scotus  entered  warmly  into  the  contro- 
versy on  predestination  with  Gotteschalcus ;  and  the 
chronicles  of  the  times  aiErm  that  he  displayed 
surprising  talents  in  the  course  of  the  public  dis- 
cussions of  this  knotty  and  interminable  question. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  scanty  records  of  the 
dispute,  that  Scotus  drew  some  very  nice  distinc- 
tions between  the  Almighty's  foreknowledge,  and 
his  permission  of  sinners  to  continue  their  vicious 
courses  unchecked  and  unreclaimed.  And  it  may 
be  mentioned  here,  that  the  discussions  on  predes- 
tination, grace,  and  free-will,  were  the  great  inoen- 
tives,  in  tliis  age,  to  metaphysical  subtility  and  dia- 
lectical dexterity.  Men  of  learning  devoted  their 
whole  lives  to  these  animating  controversies ;  and 


*  Albeit  de  TroU-Fontainet,  Chronique,  p.  514.    There  are  several 
MS.  copies  of  the  work  in  the  publie  libraries  of  France. 
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at  no  period  in  the  history  of  philosopliy  did  tho 
desire  for  disputation,  and  the  love  of  vietory,  dis- 
play themselves  with  more  eager  and  ehivalrous 
devotion.  Every  thing  whieli  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  eloquence  eould  do,  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
these  interesting  topics  of  theological  contention. 

Many  clerical  writers  make  grievous  com- 
plaints against  Seotus,  for  having  translated  tlic 
spurious  work  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areojia- 
gite,  and  thus  opened  the  flood-gates  of  mysticism 
and  frantic  devotion  into  the  Christian  Church.* 


Geebeut  (Silvester  II.)    1003  a.  d. 

Tliis  philosopher  and  ecclesiastic  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  remarkable  men  of  his  day.  He  was 
not  only  deeply  skilled  in  all  speculative  systems  of 
theancicnts;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  mathematics, 
natural  history,  belles  Icttres,  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, went  far  beyond  his  age.  Indeed  this  was  so 
marked  and  striking,  tliat  he  was  accused  of  blas- 
phemy and  magic,  and  experienced  no  small  diffi- 
culty, on  many  occasions,  in  exculpating  himself 
from  tho  serious  accusations  brought  against  him, 
both  by  tho  learned  and  the  ignorant.f 

Uo  was  bom  of  obscure  parentage,  and  received 
his  education  in  one  of  the  monasteries  in  Aqui- 
taine.  His  zeal  and  talents  soon,  however,  brought 
him  into  distinction.    He  travelled  into  Spain,  and 

*  8ee  Chrni.  Scot  Ed.  Galsi ;  Will.  Malmctbtuy,  De  Gestta  Regum 
Aig.  lib.  2.  e.  4. 1  Histoirc  Litt.  ik  Fnmee,  torn.  6.  p.  423. ;  Roger  Hove- 
dem  Abb.  ad  883 ;  Mabillon.  acct.  X 

t  Apologie  poar  let  grmttdt  hommei  Mrap^onn^  de  Magie,  ehiip.  19. 
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studied  speculative  philosophy,  with  other  brandies 
of  knowledge,  among  the  Arabians  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cordova.  Here  he  laid  the  foundat  ion  of 
that  skill  in  metaphysieal  science  which  he  after- 
wards displayed,  and  which  excited  tlie  wonder  and 
envy  of  his  rivals.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  it  is  said  that  he  considered 
Plato's  ideas  of  a  Deity  were  by  for  the  most  consis- 
tent and  intelligible  of  which  the  old  Grecian  philoso- 
phy could  boast.  The  peculiar  opinions  on  the  mind 
which  Gcrbert  entertained,  when  coupled  with  his 
doctrinal  views  on  religion,  occasioned  him  to  bo 
accused  of  Manichcism ;  but  this  he  lal)Oured  to 
r  show  was  aWbgcther  unfounded.  The  great  ser- 
vice he  rendered  to  mental  philosopliy  was  his  in- 
fluence in  making  known  the  Arabian  speculations. 
These  became  more  generally  diffused  in  Prance 
and  Italy  through  the  exertions  of  this  learned  and 
talented  prelate.  • 

Lanfranc  of  Pavia.    1089  a.d. 

Tliis  was  an  able  and  distinguished  teacher  of 
Philosophy  and  Dialectics.  Ife  was  a  native  of 
Pavia,  but  settled  at  Avranches  in  Normandy,  in 
the  year  1036,  where  he  established  a  seminary  of 
learning,  which  gained,  imder  his  auspices,  great 


*  See  the  Epistles  of  Silvester  II.  which  are  still  extant,  amounting  to 
161 ;  Ilistoire  Litt^raire  de  France,  torn.  6.  pp.  577—611 ;  Berington's 
Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  202 ;  Sharon  Turner's  England, 
Middle  Ages,  Vol.  4.  p.  434 ;  William  of  Malmesbury,  De  Oestit  Regum 
AngtiK,  lib.  2.  p.  36. 
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popularity  and  renown.  lie  was  deeply  read  in 
metaphysical  learning,  and  applied  it  to  that  de- 
partment  of  education,  so  eagerly  sought  after  and 
highly  estimated,  the  art  of  suhtilc  disputation. 
Among  his  pupils,  we  arc  told,  were  "  clerks,  the 
sons  of  gentlemen,  masters  of  transcendent  renown, 
|M>werful  chiefs,  and  individuals  of  high  nobility/** 
William  Duke  of  Normandy  was  one  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  Lanfranc,  and  admitted  him  to  the  most 
familiar  confidence.  Wlien  the  Duke  made  his 
descent  u]K>n  England,  he  invited  Lanfranc  to  take 
chai^  of  the  English  Church,  and  made  him  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Ilis  hibours  in  matters  of 
learning,  form  an  important  and  interesting  epoch 
in  the  histofy  of  literature,  f 

P£TEU   DaMIAK.      1072   A.D. 

This  was  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  and  an  acute 
meUiphysician.  His  speculations  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  matters  connected  with  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  and  with  those  attributes  with  which  we 
clothe  Almighty  Power.  The  principles  which 
Damian  maintained  on  these  points  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  learned  of 
kis  time.{ 


*  SeeMUo  Crispin;  Will,  of  MRlmcsburyiGcmmcti  And  other  au« 
tlwritM  mcntknicd  by  Tiraboscfai*  Bnicker,  mid  Fleaiy. 

t  See  Note  B  at  the  eml  of  thb  Volume. 

t  8m  Banmiat,  Aniud.  1069;  and  the  Histoirc  Litt^raire  de  Franre, 
torn.  6 ;  and  Reniin  Ital.  Seri|ii.  t.  5.  The  beat  Edition  of  tlie  writings  of 
I  n  that  of  Rome,  1606. 3  Tols.  folio. 
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ROSCELLINUS.     1089  A.D. 

This  distinguished   Scholastic  was  a  Canon  of 
Coinpi6gnc.     lie  took  a  different  view  of  metaphy- 
sics from  Jolm  Scotus.  The  latter  dealt  with  the  ab- 
solutCy  and  took  his  stand  ni>on  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  ontology.     RosceUinus,  on  tho  contrarj', 
considered  the  individual  i)crceptions  of  the  mind 
as  his  starting  point.  ICe  maintained  timt  all  general 
ideas  are  nothing  but  simple  a1)stractions9  which 
the  mind  forms  by  comparing  a  certain  numlKjr  of 
individuals   with   each  other.      These  ideas  have 
no  existence  independent  of  the  mind  which  con- 
ceives them.      Humanity,  goodness,  beauty,  life, 
and  such  like  general  tenns,  arc  merely  forms  of 
expression  given  to  a  certain  number  of  individual 
perceptions,  and  do  not  stand  for  any  abstitict  ideas 
which  have  a  positive  existence  independent  of  tho 
thinking  principle.   These  general  terms  are  a  mere 
contrivance,  from  the  mechanism  of  language,  to 
prevent  tedious  and  endless  repetitions.     This  au- 
thor is  usually  considered  tho  real  founder  of  tho 
school  of  the  Nominalists. 


St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury.    1109  a.d. 

This  learned  prelate  is  chiefly  known  amongst 
philosophers  for  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  a 
favourite  opinion,  that  it  was  possible  to  show,  from 
reason  alone,  every  thing  which  ought  to  form  our 
faith  respecting  the  Divinity.     In  his  work,  Dia^' 
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logu€9  on  Truth f  we  find  the  foUoi^-ing  principles 
laid  down. 

Ist.  That  the  intimations  of  our  external  organs 
of  sense  arc  founded  on  truth.  If  these  intimations 
arc  at  any  time  erroneous  and  deceptive,  it  arises 
from  our  internal  sense  of  perception. 

2nd«  There  is  truth  in  the  essence  of  things ;  it 
is  derived  from  the  supreme  truth,  which  is  God 
himself. 

3rd.  Truth  luis  neither  Ix^nning  nor  end. 

\Vc  shall  notice  here  two  curious  works  of  this 
author.  Tlio  one  is  entitled,  Monologium^  mcu  ex^ 
tmplnm  medilafuli  de  ratlotic  fideij  in  which  the 
author  represents  a  man  seeking  after  truths,  with 
the  single  instrument  of  human  reason.  The  same 
idea  is  pursued  in  the  celebrated  Jfeditations  of 
Descartes.  The  other  lK>ok  of  St.  Anselm  is  call- 
ed Proaloffinm,  9eu  Jides  qnicrens  uiiellecluMf  and 
consists  of  twenty-six  short  chapters.  The  aim 
of  the  first  work  is  to  display  the  workings  of  the 
mind  when  without  truth,  but  earnestly  intent  upon 
its  discovery ;  and,  in  the  second  work,  we  have  the 
man  in  possession  of  the  truth,  but  we  must  look 
at  his  attempts  to  demonstrate  it  to  other  minds.* 

*  Here  is  a  brief  aaAlynt  of  both  works.  Mooologium.  Piefatio. 
QinteniM  anrtoritate  seriptunc  penitos  nihil  persuaileretur.  Qiumiiiii* 
qat  mtem  ibi  dixi«  sttb  persona  serum  sob  eoptatione  dispntantis  et  in- 
vcitiguitis  ca  qum  prins  non  animailrertisset,  ptolata  sunt.  Qus;  cle  Deo 
» patel  quia  ca  ipsa  qnislibet»  si  rel  mediocris  ingenii 
\  ipsi  magna  ex  parte  persiiadere  possit.  Hoc 
I  hie  ponam,  qnem  estimo  eni- 

▼elut 
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Tho  treatise  in  which  St.  Aiiselui  displays  tlio 
most  profound  metapliysical  acumen,  is  in  his  Dc 
Concordia  Pr<C8cieuli{C  el  PrcedcstinalionU  uecnon 
Gratia:  Dei  cvm  libcro  Arbitrio.  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  give  a  general  outline  of  his  reasonings  on 
tliis  naturally  diflicult  subject. 

Tliougli  it  may  be  admitted  that  what  the  AI* 
mighty  foresees,  must  necessarily  come  to  pass,  yet 
the  action  itself  is  not  necessarily  influenced  by  tlie 
foreknowledge.      Some  events  are  bound  in  tho 
chain  of  fatality;  others  again  arc,  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  term,  contingent,  depending  upon 
time  and  events ;  the  former  are  ordained  by  eter- 
nal power,  and  the  latter  are  foreseen  by  divine 
wisdom.     But  the  great  question  to  be  considered 
here  is.  How  do  we  logically  prove  foreknowledge  to 
be  connected  with  a  necessity  of  action  ?    There 
are  but  two  ways  in  which  this  question  can  be  con- 
sidered ;  either  an  event  may  come  to  pass,  or  mjvy 
vol ;  one  of  the  two  things  must  happen.    On  either 
supposition  infinite  power  and  intelligence  must 
see  it.     If  vcQ  consider  necessity  as  a  simple  acci- 
dent, it  can  have  no  relation  with  the  foreknowledge 
of  the  Deity ;  because,  though  this  foreknowlodgo 
embraces  a  certain  action  to  be  performed,  it  does 
not  necessarily  determine  that  action  to  be  done. 
If  Divine  prescience  must  involve  necessity,  then 
there  can  be  no  human  will,  or  voluntary  power 

)}1iiin  mcdiUndi  dc  nitionc  fidci,  cogcntibtit  me  prccibut  qiiorumlani  fm- 
trum,  in  |)ertona  alicujtia  tacite  sccuin  ratiocinando  qiuc  neaeiat  invcati* 
gantit,  cdidi ;  contidcrant  illud  esse  multorum  concatcnationc  contextual 
argumcntum  quod  nullo  alio  ad  sc  proUandum  quam  sc  solo  indigeret. 
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whatever.  The  correct  view  of  the  matter  is,  tliat 
the  Divine  prescience  merely  foresees  the  actions 
whicli  a  free  agent  performs.  Men  commit  crimes, 
not  because  the  Almighty  foresees  their  conduct ; 
but  it  is  foreseen,  becnuse  the  will  of  man  guides 
and  directs  it. 

St.  Anselm  maintains  that,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
language,  there  can  1)c  no  such  thing  as  foreknow* 
ledge  in  the  Divine  nature;  and  for  this  reason, 
tliat  space  and  time  do  not  circumscrihe  the  Deity 
OS  they  do  human  nature.  With  Uim  all  things 
arc  present ;  there  can  l)e  no  succession  of  ideas  ; 
and  past,  present,  and  future  can  have  no  relation 
to  his  nature  or  attrihutes. 

The  opinions  which  St.  Anselm  maintained  on 
the  abstract  nature  of  mind,  will  he  found  in  the 
first  part  of  his  works,  from  the  1st  to  the  40th 
Ghnpter  inclusive.  Another  impoi*tant  section  of 
bis  metaphysical  disquisitions  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring  to  his  "  Dialogues  on  Truth^^^  from  page  109 
to  115  inclusive. 

Tlie  metaphysical  genius  of  Anselm  was  of  the 
highest  order.  It  was  profound  and  comprehen- 
sive. He  displayed  likewise  great  versatility  in  the 
exercise  of  his  knowledge  and  talents.  Tlie  times 
in  which  he  lived  were  exceedingly  favourable  to 
his  reputation  and  influence  as  a  controversialist. 
There  was  a  keen  relish  for  disputes  on  predesti- 
nation, free-will,  the  abstract  nature  of  truth,  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  Deity,  and  similar  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  first  principles  of  doc- 
trinal theology. 
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Tlic  art  or  science  of  lo^c  owes  much  to  St.  Au- 
selm,  and  his  master  Lanfmnc.  In  their  day  con- 
troversies were  undertaken  and  conducted  with  but 
little  reference  to  a  proi>er  arrangement  of  subjects 
or  correct  definitions  of  terms ;  but  St.  Anselm  in 
particular  did  mucli  in  the  way  of  rectilying  this 
disorderly  state  of  things,  lie  com][>osed  a  treatise 
called  the  Grammarian^  which  furnishes  the  reader 
with  a  mtional  view  of  tlie  end  or  object  of  all 
i-atiocination.* 


We  may  observe  here,  in  passing,  that  it  would 
appear,  from  conflicting  historians  and  heated  pro* 
sclytes,  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  lield,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  about  an  equal  share  of  authority  among 
the  scliolastic  dialecticians.     In  some  localities, 
and   witli  some  particular   religious  sects,  Aris- 
totle was  the  decided  favourite,  and  his  system 
was  adopted  and  illustrated  with  all  the  ardom* 
which  new  and  enthusiastic  partisans  could  dis- 
play.    Plato  likewise  had  his  disciples,  and  they 
were  ob\dously  distinguishalile  from  those  of  his 
rival.    The  Platonic  admirers  were  generally  no- 
ticed by  their  mystical  and  raptui*ous  notions  of 
theological  doctrines,  and  their  zealous  attachment 
to  such  views  of  Cliristianity  as  led  to  piety  and 
virtue.    The  Aristotelians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
lax  in  discipline  and  cold  in  feeling;   and  these 
untoward  circumstances  were  goncrally  attributed 

*  See  Ilittoirc  Litt  dc  France,  torn,  (i ;  Tiraboacki,  Storia  dclla 
Litt.  Ital.  torn.  3. 1.  4.  The  bent  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  AiMelm  u 
that  of  Veiiice»  1/4-1,  2  voU.  folio.  Sec  also  Note  C  at  the  eiuf  of  this 
Volume. 
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to  the  arid  and  mechanical  complexion  of  all  the 
Stagirite's  speculations.  Plato  moved  the  inner 
man,  Aristotle  only  affected  the  outward  conduct 
of  social  and  religious  conventionalities.  This  cre- 
ated a  marked  distinction  hetween  the  two  rival 
Grecian  systems.  There  were,  as  it  may  naturally 
be  supposed,  some  spirits  of  a  more  mild  and  timid 
character,  who  sought  to  reconcile  both  parties,  by 
some  compromising  or  qualifying  views  of  philoso- 
phy, but  these  were  few  in  number  and  insignifi- 
cant in  influence.  The  fact  was,  tliat  nothing  but 
decision  and  zeal  had  any  charms ;  and  every  dis- 
putant was  considered  under  a  religious  and  social 
obligation  to  range  liimsclf  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  and  contend  for  his  party  with  all  the  ar- 
dour and  vehemence  of  which  he  was  susceptible. 
This  was  the  only  line  of  conduct  which  gave  an 
earnest  of  sincerity. 

WlLLL^M  OF  CUAMPEAUX.      1120  A.  D. 

Tliis  Venerable  Doctor^  as  he  was  called,  was  a 
pupil  of  Roscellinus,  but  differed  from  his  master 
about  universal  ideas.  These  he  considered  had  a 
positive  existence,  independent  of  all  forms  of  lan- 
guage. There  was  something  permanent  and  real 
in  such  words  as  goodness,  life,  beauty,  existence ; 
they  expressed  the  essence  of  things  which  existed 
bqrond  the  mind  wliich  perceived  them. 

William  de  Cliampeaux  foimded  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Victor,  and  is  considered  the  first  dialectician 
who  delivered  a  series  of  formal  lectures  on  the 
Scholastic  philosophy.    His  method  of  instruction 
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and  his  eloquence  were  unrivalled.  Wc  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Abclard  on  this  pointy  who  says,  "  I  pre- 
ferred the  armour  of  dialectic  warfare  to  all  other 
modes  of  philosophy ;  for  it  I  quitted  the  military 
life,  choosing  rather  the  conflicts  of  disputation 
than  the  trophies  of  real  battle.  With  this  view, 
emulating  the  Peripatetic  fame,  and  disputing  as  I 
went,  I  passed  through  various  provinces,  wherever 
I  understood  that  the  study  was  zealously  pm*suecU 
At  lengtli  I  reached  Paris,  which  was  then  the 
great  theatre  of  the  art,  where  William  of  Cham- 
l)caux  taught,  wliom  I  chose  for  my  preceptor."* 

It  would  appear  that  the  opinions  of  William 
under^vent  a  great  change  in  his  latter  years ;  that, 
in  fact,  he  renounced  his  creed  as  a  Realist,  whieli 
had  earned  both  for  himself  and  his  school  sUcli  a 
wide-spread  reputation.  Abclard  visited  him  in 
the  latter  period  of  liis  career,  and  remarks, "  Again 
I  attended  his  school  to  hear  his  lecture  on  the  art 
of  rhetoric ;  but  where,  in  our  several  contests,  I 
so  pressed  him  on  his  favourite  doctrine  of  uuivef*" 
sals,  that  he  gave  up  tlie  point,  renounced  his  for- 
mer opinion,  and  hence  lost  all  the  fame  which  he 
had  acquired." 

William  of  Champeaux  has  been  accused,  in  mo- 
dem times,  of  entertaining  opinions  precisely  the 
same  as  those  promulgated  by  Spinoza.  Upon  the 
authority  of  Abclard,  liis  pupil,  William  is  said  to 
have  maintained  ''The  sameness  of  universals, 
which  asserts  that  the  same  thing  exists  essentially 
and  wholly  in  every  one  of  its  individuals,  among 

*  Abclard*«  Epis.  I.  p.  a. 
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wliidi  there  is  no  dlflcrcnec  as  to  essence,  but  only 
a  TBriety  arising  from  a  number  of  accidents."* 


ABEUkUD.      1142  A.D. 

This  distingubhcd  man,  famous  for  his  Icaminj; 
and  misfortunes,  ailtivated  the  science  of  the  hu- 
man mind  with  great  assiduity  and  success.  But 
his  writings  on  tliis  branch  of  knowledge  are  as 
yet  confined  to  MSS.  in  public  libraries,  on  the 
Continent  of  Euroix;.  A  French  author,  some  time 
ago,  promised  the  logic  of  Abelard,  but  the  literary 
world  has  not  yet  been  favoured  with  the  publica- 
tion. In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  our 
remarks  on  this  eminent  Schoolman  must  be  very 
brief,  and  confined  principally  to  those  obscn^ations 
which  Ids  contemporaries  and  others  have  made 
on  his  peculiar  views  on  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  and  its  various  (acuities  and  powers. 

John  of  Salisbury  says,  **  Tliat  Abelard  and  his 
disciples  looked  upon  the  proposition,  that  we  can 
affirm  one  thing  from  another  thing,  as  a  great 
absurdity ;  though  tliis  absurdity  was  liaeked  with 
the  authority  of  Aristotle." 

Abdard,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  most  asealous 
Nominalist,  and  never  for  a  moment  showed  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  any  thmg  like  compromise 
of  or  doubt  in  his  creed.  He  seems  to  have  set  out 
in  very  early  life  with  tliis  theory,  and  to  have 
fought  for  it  a  fierce  battle  through  his  rather 
eventful  life.     His  opinions  had  unquestionably  a 

«  Abclvd*8E|ib.l.ii.5. 
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powerful  influence  over  Scholastic  discussions  for 
many  centuries  after  liis  death. 

An  eminent  French  writer,  ^I.  Cousin,  lias  re- 
cently published  a  volume  on  the  merits  of  Abe- 
lard  and  his  writings.  The  reader  will  find  tlierc 
an  ample  notice  of  the  ^ISS.  attributed  to  Al>e- 
lard,  which  are  still  unpublished  in  the  libraries  of 
France.  On  his  general  merits  as  a  philosopher, 
M.  Cousin  makes  the  following  remarks. 

"  Tel  fut  Pierre  Abclard,  il  est  avec  Saint  Ber- 
nard dans  I'ordrc  intellectucl  le  plus  grnnd  per- 
sonnage  du  12mc  sieclc.  Comme  Saint  Bernard  re- 
prdsentc  Tesprit  c6nser^'ateur,  et  Torthodoxie  clir6- 
tienne  dans  son  admirable  bon  sens,  sa  profondeur 
sans  sul)tilit6,  sa  pathdtique  Eloquence,  mais  aussi 
dans  ses  ombragcs  et  dans  s(*s  limites  parfois  trop 
dtroitcs,  de  memc  Abelard  et  son  dcole  represcntent 
en  quclque  sorte  Ic  c6t6  liberal  et  novateur  du 
temps,  avec  ses  promcsses  souvent  trompeuses  et 
melange  in<5vitable  de  bien  et  dc  mal,  dc  raison  et 
d' extravagance.  II  exeroa  sur  son  si5cle  unc  sorte 
dc  prestige.  Dc  1108  a  1140,  il  obtint  dans-  Ten- 
seignemcnt  dcs  succes  inouis  jusqu'alors,  et  qui,  8*ils 
n'6taient  attest6s  par  irr6cusables  t6moins,  rcssem- 
bleraient  h  dcs  inventions  fabuleuscs/'* 


*  p.  302.  According  to  the  Ilistoirc  Litterairc  dc  France,  the  fol- 
lowing arc  a  list  of  the  unedited  manuicripts  of  Abelard  in  the  public 
libraries  in  Euro])e. 

In  the  King's  library  at  Paris,— Glossa  Abfrl!irdi  in  Topica,  No.  7493, 
—College  of  St.  Victor,  four  workn,  namely,  Petri  Peri|iatetici  libri  qua- 
tuor  Catcgoriarum,  sive  super  prardicamcntJi  Ari*lotelis ;  Petri  Peripate* 
tici  analiticorum  lilier  primus  et  secundus ;  Idem,  Liber  Diviaionum  s 
Idem,  Liber  Dcfinitionum ;  In  the  Library  of  St.  Michel :  Tractatus  Abe- 
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Almauic. 

This  metaphysician  and  theologian  taught  at 
l^iris  and  gained  considerable  notoriety  by  the  bold- 
ness of  his  doctrines,  and  the  zeal  he  displayed  in 
their  promulgation.  He  agreed  with  Abelard  as  to 
Nominal  theory,  but  endeavoured  to  combine  it  with 
some  peculiar  views  from  the  writings  attributed 
to  Dionysius  the  Ai*eopagite.  Almaric  has  been 
accused  of  advocating  a  sjiecies  of  mystical  panthe- 
ism. Tlte  following  propositions  he  strenuously 
contended  for,  **  That  God  is  all  in  all ;  and  all 
things  arc  in  God.  The  Creator  is  identical  with 
his  creatures.*** 


About  this  period,  metaphysical  learning  was 
still  assiduously  cultivated,  and  schools  or  aca- 
demies wero  established  at  Padua,  Modona,  Naples, 
Capua,  Toulouse,  Salamanca,  Lyons,  and  Cologne, 
where  it  was  taught  with  other  branches  of  edu- 
cation. Flato  had,  at  this  epoch,  the  decided  ad- 
vantage over  Aristotle  among  the  Greeks ;  but  the 
latter  took  the  lead  among  the  Romans.  The 
Greeks  were  partial  to  all  the  speculations  of  the 

hnii  de  Intellrctibnt ;  KjiiMlem  AbcUHi  Phyno»  Ahstotelit.  Id  the  mine 
libnuy  will  alio  be  fonnd,  Petri  AbcUnU  lenno  tie  genentione  et  cor- 
luptiooe ;  and  De  InteUectibut  ct  Specuktionibut,  which  is  the  Hiine 
M  the  eeooiMl  treetaie,  above  mentioned. — In  tlie  Anabrotiiin  Library, 
Milan,  Petri  Ab«lardi  in  Porph}-rii  Unirenalia,  in  prcdicamcnta,  in 
Libroa  Perihamentea. — In  the  Abbey  of  Pamies,  in  SaToy ;  Petri  Ab«lardi 
de  UniTcnalibtta  et  SinguUribna  ad  Olivarium  fllium  suum  tractatua. 

*  Dn  Bottllay,  Ilistoire  Vwr.  de  Paris,  tome  3.  p.  25.     Chancellor 
GcreoBy  De  Concordia  MeUph.  et  Logtcte.  p.  18. 
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latter  Platonists,  which  they  endeavoured  to  use 
for  the  illustration  of  some  of  their  peculiar  notions 
on  theology.  In  the  West,  mental  philosophy  found 
muniflcient  patrons  in  tlie  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
and  Alphonso  X.  king  of  Leon;  the  former  of 
whom  Cciused  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  he  translated 
into  Latin,  with  the  laudahlc  view  of  giving  them  a 
more  extended  circulation,  and  making  them  more 
genemlly  topics  of  commentary  and  puhlic  dis* 
cussion. 


OiLi^ERT,  Bisnop  OF  Poitiers.     1151  a.  d. 

Gill)ert  was  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  and 
cultivated  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
metaphysical  works  cuiTcnt  in  his  day.  Tlic  bohl- 
ness  of  his  speculative  doctrines  excited  the  at- 
tention and  apprehensions  of  the  church ;  but  lie 
defended  liimself  with  so  much  cleverness  and  suh- 
tility,  tliat  he  parried  the  blow  of  ecclesiastical 
censure  which  was  levelled  at  him.*  lie  has  left 
a  work  entitled  "  The  Six  Principlca^^^  wliich  is  a 
condensation  of  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  to  that 
number. 

Peter  Lombard,  Bishop  of  Paris. 
liai  A.D. 

Peter,  Bishop  of  Paris,  was  sumamed  Lombard 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.    He  was  a  most  dis- 

*  Some  Historians  affinn  that  he  was  coDilemncil  at  a  s^iiod  held 
at  Rheims.    See  Du  Pin  and  Bnicker. 
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ting;uishod    metaphysical  theologian  in  his  day. 
His  celebrated  book,  ''  The  blaster  qf  Seatekee^^*" 
excited  great  attention  among  the  Clergy  for  a 
long  period.    Hits  work  is  di\ided  into  four  liooks, 
and  these  again  into  many  sections.     In  the  first, 
he  treats  of  the  Trimly^  and  the  atiribntew  of  the 
Godliead ;  in  the  second,  ciTatioa  in  general,  in- 
cluding lie  origiH  ofangch^  Wxoi  formation  ^nHfall 
€^  man 9  free-mil^  grace^  original  sin,  and  aclual 
transgression;  the  third  part  is  devoted  to  the 
mystery  of  the  incarnation^  to  faith^  iope,  and 
eharitg^  the  gifts  of  the  S])irit,  and  the  command^ 
fnents  of  God;  and  in  the  fourth,  we  find  an  ac- 
count of  the  sacraments^  the  resun^ectionf  the  last 
judgment ^  and  the  state  of  the  righteous  in  heaven. 
Tliis  work,  though  apparently  a  complete  treatise 
on  doctrinal  religion,  a1x>unds  with  many  disquisi- 
tions of  a  metaphysical  nature.     Indeed,  the  dis* 
tinguished  dialectician  had  evidently  made  theo- 
logical principles  a  sort  of  stepping  stone  for  his 
subtile  powers  of  argumentation.    This  is  apparent, 
I  think,  from  some  of  his  topics  of  discussion; 
namely,  whether  ttco  persons  were  eajKible  of  being 
made  incarnate;  whether  our  Saviour,  as  man,  be 
Si  person  or  a  thing;  whether  the  human  will,  and 
the  action  which  follows  it,  be  ttco  different  sins; 
and  why  it  is  tlmt  the  will,  among  aU  the  other 
varied  powers  of  tlie  mind  and  soul,  should  be 
alone  considered  susceptible  of  sin  ?* 


^  See  IKi  Pin,  Ecrlct.  Uv^  mmI  Drnrkcr,  torn.  3;  ud  the  Aatbor't 
wwk.  Stiff  MOTim,  lai,  4.  Vmm.  1539. 
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M.  Dc  Gcrando  makes  the  follo\ring  remarks  on 
tliis  famous  Seholastic.  "Disciple  d'Abolard,  Pierre 
Lombard,  TAutcur  du  Mditrc  ties  Sentences^  fut 
plus  heureiix,  et  appartint  au  petit  nombre  de  ccux 
qui  6chapp5rent  aux  censures  ecclc'^siastiques.  II 
fut  Ic  prince  des  Roalistes.  Son  li\Te  obtint  des 
j  applaudissemens  universels,  dcvint  en  quclque  sorte 
j  classiquc  pour  Tilge  suivant,  ct  exerQa  un  gprand 
\  nombre  de  commcntateurs  et  d*interprctes ;  c*est 
une  sorte  de  collection  de  problfemes  thdolog^ques, 
dans  Texposition  desquels  Pieri-c  presento  tour  u 
tour  les  argumens  pour  et  contre,  et  donne  ensuite 
la  solution.  II  m6ritc  d'etre  note,  conime  ayant 
contribud  ii  d6tonniner  la  forme  des  discussions  dc 
r6cole."* 

IIuGti  Saint  Victok.     1173  a.d. 

The  views  of  tliis  Prelate  on  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  may  be  embodied  in  tlie  following 
observations. 

Our  organs  of  sensation  apprise  us  of  the 
nature  of  external  objects;  and  the  imagination 
refers  to  things  beyond  the  confines  of  matter.  The 
latter  power  expands  itself  every  where ;  and  moves, 
and  acts,  and  creates,  and  wills,  just  as  it  pleases. 
It  ranges  over  boundless  space ;  and  embraces  all  the 
works  of  the  Almighty,  meditates  and.contemplatcs 
upon  them,  and  all  heavenly  phenomena.  Eeason 
perceives  the  substance,  forms,  differences,  proper* 

*  Hist.  ComiMn^c.  Vol.  4.  p.  409. 
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tics,  and  qualities  of  objects ;  it  detaches  the  quali- 
ties from  the  object,  not,  however,  in  reality,  but 
by  the  power  of  abstraction,  and  places  them  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  understanding  is 
the  faculty  which  perceives  invisible  and  spiritual 
sul>stances  or  things.  Intelligenee  is  that  which 
immediately  recognises  the  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity ;  and  which  ascends  to  the  source 
of  all  things,  and  to  all  that  is  immutably  true. 
This  intelligence  is  exclusively  directed  to  the 
abstract  principles  of  things ;  that  is  to  say,  those 
relating  to  the  Deity,  to  substance,  and  ideas 
generally.  Genius  seeks  after  that  which  is  un- 
known; and  reason  judges  of  these  discoveries  of 
genius.  Memory  gathers  and  preserves  these 
judgments,  and  collects  other  fresh  materials  from 
new  decisions.  There  is  thus  established  a  pro- 
gressive system  of  ascension,  from  things  inferior 
to  things  superior;  the  one  depending  upon  the 
other.  The  understanding  is  a  kind  of  image  of 
intelligence ;  reason  a  sort  of  image  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and  so  on,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  mental  operations.  The  senses  form  the  imagi- 
nation ;  and  this  again  gives  birth  to  reason  and 
sagacity.  Tlic  divine  presence  enlightens  reason, 
and  thus  produces  intelligence;  and  this  again  gives 
rise  to  that  which  we  term  wisdom.  Tlierc  are 
two  distinct  movements,  or  it  may  be  said,  there 
^arp  two  distinct  sexes,  in  the  human  spirit.  One 
movement  bears  reason  to  heavenly  things;  this 
is  true  tvisdom;   the  other  movement  draws  it 
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downwards  to  earthly  objects,  and  this  constitutes 
worldly  prudence  and  judgment.* 

Uugh  St.  Victor's  opinions  on  mental  subjects 
will  be  found  in  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  Volume 
of  his  works.  They  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

William  op  Conxhes.    1150  a.d. 
This  was  an  author  of  great  talent  and  acuteness. 
lie  laboured,  and  with  some  success,  to  reconcile 
the  doctrine  of  ideas  with  the  categories  and/omis 
of  Aristotle. 

Richard,  Asbe  op  Saint  Victor.    1173  a.d. 

The  pliilosophical  remarks  and  observations  of 
this  author,  are  far  beyond  the  intelligence  of  his 
age.  "  Man,"  says  he,  "  contends  at  once  with  ig- 
norance, \'ice,  and  weakness  of  body.  Wisdom 
enables  him  to  triumph  over  the  first,  virtue  the 
second,  and  the  mechanical  arts  of  life  the  third." 
Again, "  Physical  investigations  mount  from  eflccts 
to  causes,  and  likewise  descend  from  causes  to  ' 
efltects." 

"  There  are  three  parts  to  instruction ;  experi- 
ence, rational  deductions,  and  faith.  The  first  con- 
ducts to  profane  and  worldly  knowledge ;  the  other 
two,  to  everlasting  knowledge.  Wisdom  conducts 
to  virtue,  and  virtue  to  wisdom ;  nevertheless,  men 
are  generally  carried  with  more  ardour  towards 
wisdom  than  towards  virtue.  The  latter  requires 
sacrifices;  a  triumph  over   our   passions,  which 

*  Eruditio  Didaifftlm,  Uimk  2nd.  c.  6. 
t  E 
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cannot,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  obtained  ^vithout  a 
considerable  eflTort." 

*'  Philosophy  is  the  living  thought ;  the  identical 
reason ;  the  primitive  intelligence  of  all  things/' 

•*  TIio  exercise  of  the  bodily  senses  precedes  the 
senses  of  the  heart,  in  a  knowledge  of  things ;  for  if 
the  mind  were  not  made  previously  acquainted  with 
them  through  the  influence  of  the  organs  of  sensa- 
tion, there  could  be  no  opportunity  for  it  to  exer- 
ciso  thought  upon  these  objects.  \Vhat  are  visible 
things,  if  they  are  not  a  kind  of  picture  of  invisible 
objects  ?  But  intelligence  is  the  power,  by  the  aid 
of  which  we  can  perceive  invisible  objects." 

The  metaphysical  opinions  of  this  author  will  be 
found  detailed,  at  considerable  length,  in  his  3rd 
book,  which  is  divided  into  2t  chapters. 

John  of  S.u,isbitry.    1180  a.d. 

This  distinguished  individual,  a  disciple  of  Abe- 
lard,  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  lie  had 
studied  with  great  care  the  works  of  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Flato,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  Chrysippus,  and 
Aristotle;  and  was  profoundly  skUled  in  all  the 
leading  questions  relating  to  metaphysics,  which 
had  either  been  debated  in  the  sdiools  of  antiquity, 
or  were  still  matters  of  disputation  in  his  own  day. 

In  the  controversies  of  Iiis  age  he  took  an  active 
part ;  but  his  opinions  seem  to  have  undergone  a 
change  at  different  periods  of  his  career.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  adhered,  with  some  qualifica- 
tions, to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  on  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind.     The  following  is  his  exposition 
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of  the  notions  of  tlicConccptionalists,  a  sect  of  meta- 
physicians which  existed  in  his  own  times.  **  The 
senses/'  says  he,  <^  jud^  of  material  things ;  but 
intelligence  is  requisite  to  perceive  spiritual  or 
incorporeal  things ;  and  reason  to  form  a  judgment 
of  them.  The  understanding  considers  real  objects 
under  various  points  of  view ;  sometimes  in  an  ab- 
solute manner,  sometimes  as  a  whole,  sometimes 
as  connected  witli  other  things  with  which  tliey 
are  not  necessarily  connected,  and  sometimes  sepa- 
rated from  tliat  with  which  they  may  be  combined. 
Though  by  analysis  the  appearance  of  things  may 
be  otherwise  than  their  real  qualities,  this  operation 
is  not,  nevertheless,  a  vain  conception  of  the  mind, 
for  it  opens  the  way  to  the  most  sagacious  and  use- 
ful investigations.  Analysis  is  an  instrument  of 
philosophy ;  it  sharpens  reason ;  and  distinguishes 
objects  according  to  their  true  nature.  If  we 
separate  the  understanding  from  the  faculty  of  ab« 
straction,  we  shall  remove  from  the  arts  the  arsenal 
wliich  contains  tlieir  instruments.  What  the  senses 
perceive,  that  is  subject  to  forms,  is  primary 
and  singular  substance.  We  give  the  name  of 
secofidary  substatice  to  that  which  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  objects,  and  to  their  susceptibility 
of  being  known  by  us.  That  which  is  one  is  always 
one.  A  universal  is  that  which  is  common  to  many, 
by  reason  of  the  constitution  of  their  nature.  The 
notion  of  a  universal  is  produced  in  the  under* 
standing  when  it  perceives  the  conformity  which 
nature  has  established  amongst  divers  objects,  as 

£  2 
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to  their  forms,  qualities,  &c.  Though  qualities  and 
relations  cannot  exist  separately  in  the  order  of 
realities,  they  can  he  separately  laid  hold  of  hy  the 
mind ;  and  tliis  is  tlie  essential  end  or  purpose  of 
all  true  philosophy/* 

Professor  Stewart  has  the  following  remarks  re- 
specting this  distinguished  individual.  "  Among 
the  literary  men  of  this  period,  (the  twelfth  ccnturj^) 
none  seems  to  have  arisen  to  such  an  eminent  supe- 
riority above  his  ago  in  the  liberality  of  his  philo- 
sophical views,  as  John  of  Salisbury,  the  cele- 
brated friend  of  Thomas  i\  Becket.  In  his  youth  ho 
had  studied  at  Paris  under  Abelard  and  other 
eminent  masters,  and  had  applied  himself,  with  dis- 
tinguished ardour  and  success,  to  the  subtile  specu- 
lations which  then  occupied  the  Schools.  After 
a  long  absence,  when  his  mind  was  enlarged  by 
more  liberal  and  useful  pursuits,  and  by  an  extensive 
intercourse  with  the  world,  he  had  the  curiosity  to 
revisit  the  scene  of  his  early  studies,  and  to  com- 
pare his  own  acquisitions  with  those  of  his  old 
companions.'** 

Akselme  of  Laon,  (1117);  Robert  PELLEYN,t 
(1154);  Hugh  of  Amiens,  (1164);  Peter  of  Poi- 
tiers,  (1205) ;  and  Hilpebert  of  Tours,  (1134) ; 
are  authors  more  or  less  connected  with  scho- 
lastic speculations;  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  subject,  they  will  afford 
instruction. 

*  EkBartt,Tol.l.p  554.     f  Sec  notcD.at  lliee&dofthitA'oliime. 
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Alain  of  the  Isles.    1200  a.  d. 
This  was  a  very  subtile  and  aeute  reasoncr.  There 
is  a  poem  entitled  Anli^Glandian^  from  Ids  pen. 
It  is  full  of  the  speculative  theories  of  the  Alexan- 
drian  school. 

David  de  Pinant.    1220  a.  d. 

This  was  a  very  bold,  and  considered  a  somewhat 
heretical,  Scholastic,  lie  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Aristotle,  and  brought  his  authority  to  bear  upon 
almost  every  abstract  question  as  to  the  mind  and 
its  faculties  and  operations.  lie  maintained  that 
the  Deity  is  the  material  principle  of  all  things.* 

Adelahd  of  Bath.    1230  a.d. 

This  individual  was  a  very  spmted  and  zealous 
cultivator  of  the  speculative  philosophy  of  his  own 
times.  He  travelled  in  Egypt,  in  Asia  Elinor,  and 
among  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  experienced  great 
hardships  and  privations.  Ilis  great  aim  in  his 
intellectual  labours  was  to  reconcile  the  Peripatetic 
doctrines  with  those  of  Plato. t  Adelard  is  the 
author  of  an  ingenious  allegory  which  represents 
a  youth  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  holding 
a  discussion  with  another  person,  a  decided  enemy 
to  all  knowledge,  and  who  endeavours  to  dissuade 
him  from  pursuing  his  studies,  by  arguments  at* 
tempting  to  show  the  superiority  of  worldly  and 

*  See  Note  E.  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

t  See  JounUin,  Recherches  Critiquet  lur  let  Traductions  d'Arittote 
p.  285.. 
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sensual  pleasures,  to  those  of  an  intellectual  des* 
cription.  Adelard  was  certainly  very  instrumental 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  philosophers  of  his 
age,  to  the  importance  of  the  Aralrian  metaphysics, 
of  which  he  entertained  a  lofty  idea. 

Alkxandbr  be  IIalles.    1215  a.  i>. 

This  scholastic  writer  was  called  the  Irreftagable 
Doctor.  He  was  the  author  of  four  books  on  me- 
taphysics, one  upon  the  soul ;  and  commentaries  on 
Peter  Lombard's  book  of  Sequences. 

William  of  Auvergne.    1219  a.  d. 

Tliis  is  a  well-known  ecclesiastic.  lie  was  a 
singularly  amiable  man,  and  joined  a  profound 
erudition  to  a  humble  and  pious  spirit,  llis  men- 
tal speculations  were  all  under  the  complete  con- 
trol of  a  deep  sense  of  religious  truth ;  and  he  made 
it  a  point  to  give  no  countenance  to  any  doctrine 
wliich  had  the  slightest  appearance  of  running 
counter  to  the  express  and  implied  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

ViXCEKT  DE   BeAUVAIS.      12&li  A.  l>r 

This  was  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  who  received 
great  patronage  from  the  king  of  France.  Vincent 
was  the  author  of  a  kind  of  General  Summary  of 
Knowledge,  entitled,  Speculum  Doctrinale^  HisiO' 
riale,  Naturale^  et  Morale^  which  shows  tliat  he  was 
deeply  versed  in  the  mental  philosophy  of  the  day. 

This  Mirror  contains  many  very  curious  matters 
connected  with  physical  science  generally.    The 
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metaphysical  portion  of  it  is  also  very  interesting. 
Vincent  decides  every  question  on  mind  by  makin<; 
an  appeal  to  Aristotle,  whom  he  only  knew,  how- 
ever, through  the  channel  of  the  Arabian  philo- 
sophy, lie  supports  witli  much  zeal  the  Realist 
theory.  The  three  grand  problems  proposed  by 
Porphyry,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Categories, 
relative  to  the  certainty  of  general  ideas,  engrossed 
the  whole  of  Vincent*8  attention.  Before  resolving 
them,  ho  ascribes  three  diiferent  meanings  to  tho 
word  being  ;  the  one  metaphysical,  the  second  ma- 
thematical, and  the  third  physical.  On  the  .first 
problem,  after  comparing  the  opinions  of  Tlato  and 
Aristotle  on  the  point,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  universals  exist  not  only  in  the  intellect,  but 
in  nature.  The  second  problc^m  he  solves  in  ac- 
cordance with  universals  relative  to  spiritual  mat- 
ters. The  third  problem  he  resolves  in  the  following 
fasliion.  "  There  are  two  causes  which  bring  tho 
universal  within  the  sphere  of  being ;  the  one  ma- 
terial, which  resides  in  the  individual ;  tho  other 
efficient,  which  resides  in  the  understanding.  Under 
the  first  relation  the  universal  is  oiic  in  many ;  in 
the  second  it  is  one  simply  as  unity.  Thus  we  are 
able  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.''* 


RoBEET  OF  Lincoln.    1265  a.b. 

This  author  taught  mental  pliilosophy  with  con- 
siderable success  both  at  Paris  and  Oxford.     He 

*  speculum  Doctrinalc,  lib.  3.  chap.  7. 
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wrote  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  reconcCc  his  metaphysics 
with  the  general  current  of  thcolog:ical  doctrines. 

William,  Bisuop  of  Paris.    1270  a.d. 

Tliis  erudite  theolo^^ian  was  profoundly  skilled 
in  metaphysical  learning  of  all  kinds.  He  had 
studied,  with  great  care,  most  of  the  Arabian  and 
Jewish  writings  on  the  human  mind ;  and  the  works 
of  Avicenna,  Alfarabi,  Algazel,  Averroes,  and  Avi* 
ccbrpn,  were  quite  familiar  to  him.  Aristotle, 
Plato,  and  all  the  other  distinguished  Grecian 
metaphysicians,  were  his  constant  companions  in 
study. 

This  pliilosophcr  distinguished  six  diflerent  ac- 
ceptations of  the  word  tnith.  First,  The  fidelity 
of  the  sign  should  express  the  thing  designated. 
Second,  Reality  opposed  to  apparent  [deception. 
Tliird,  Tlie  purity  of  a  substance,  as  when  we  call 
good  silver  that  which  is  excempt  from  all  adulte- 
ration. Fourth,  The  essence  of  things,  such  as,  is 
expressed  by  the  definition.  Fifth,  The  existence 
of  the  Creator.  Sixth,  Simple  logical  truths  which 
relates  to  the  harmony  between  the  torms  and  the 
proposition. 

St.  Thomas  Aquikas.    1274  a.  i>. 

This  writer  on  the  human  mind  studied,  in  his 
younger  years,  at  Naples,  but  finished  his  academical 
instruction  atCologne,under  Albert  theOreat. 
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St,  Thomas  entered  very  minutely  into  the  long 
disputed  question  of  the  precise  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge,    lie  maintains  that  the  soul  receives  and 
preserves  images  of  objects,  but  that  these  images 
are  not  received  through  the  external  senses.     Bo- 
dies arc  made  known  to  us  by  an  immaterial,  ne- 
cessary, and  universal  intelligence.     On  the  ques- 
tion, what  portion  of  our  knowledge  is  derived  from 
the  senses,  ho  enters  largely  into  the  opinions  of 
the  sages  of  antiquity  on  the  point ;  opposes  Dcmo- 
critus  and  Plato;   and  affirms  that  Aristotle  has 
chosen  the  liappy  medium  between  two  opposite 
views.     lie  affirms  that  truth  cannot  be  entirely 
obtained  by  the  senses ;  intellectual  knowledge  is 
derived  from  sensible  knowledge ;  not  as  its  cow- 
2}l€te  and  absolute  cause^  but  as  the  substance  of  Us 
cause.    The  understanding,  from  the  long  time  it 
is  connected  with  the  body,  can  form  conceptions 
only  through  the  agency  of  sensible  images;  for 
every  thing  we  are  acquainted  %vith,  in  our  present 
state  of  being,  is  kno^vn  from  the  comparison  of 
sensible  tilings.     Abstraction  is  form^  in  this 
manner.     Intelligent  images  or  species^  received 
into  the  understanding,  resemble  objects,  but  arc 
not  the  objects  themselves. 

St.  Thomas  draws  the  line  between  particulars 
and  generals  by  affirming  that  the  former  arc  per- 
ceived only  by  the  senses,  and  the  latter  by  tho 
power  of  intelligence.* 

*  **  Scotut  non  est  cognotcitivus  niti  tiugularium. . . .  intellcctus  Mitcm 
est  cognoscitivut  universftUiim.*'— (Summa  contra  Gent.  chap.  67.) 
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Tliomas  Aquinas  held  the  opinion  that  man,  by 
virtue  of  liis  o^vn  native  mental  energies,  was  able 
to  raise  himself  to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
natural  law.  Ue  says,  '*  Quod  notum  est  Dei,  fuit 
in  sapientibus  gentiliultn  quantum  ad  aliquid  vera 
I>ci  cognitio;  quia  quod  notum  est  Dei,  id  est, 
quod  cognoscibQc  est  de  Deo  ab  hominc  per  ra* 
tionem,  manifestum  est  illis.  Sic  go  Deus  illis 
manifestaWt,  vel  interius  infundenuo  lumen,  vel 
<*xterius  proponendo  visibiles  creaturas,  in  quibus, 

sicut  in  quodam  libro,  Dei  cognitio  legeretur 

Inter  pniccepta  Decalogi  non  oomputantur  duo 
genera  pncccptorum,  ilia  scilicet  quo)  sunt  prima 
et  communia,  quorum  non  oportet  aliquam  edi- 
tionem  esse,  nisi  quod  sunt  scripta  in  ratione  na- 
turali  quasi  jier  sc  nota:  sicut  quod  homo  nuUi 
debet  nialefaoere,  et  alia  hujusmoiU." 

In  the  Doctor's  treatise  De  Veritate^  he  men- 
tions the  rationes  seminales,  which  constitute  the 
principles  of  intelligence,  and  arc  not  derived  in 
any  manner  from  the  senses.     Ue  observes,  **  Ra* 

tionis  lumen,  quo  principia sunt  nobis  nota, 

est  nobis  ii  Deo  inditum  quasi  qmcdam  similitudo 
incrcato)  veritatis  in  nobis  resultantis ;  undo,  cum 
onmis  doctrina  humana  efficaciam  habere  non  pos- 
fdt  nisi  cz  virtute  illius  hominis,  constat,  quod 

Deus  est  qui  interius  etiam  prindpaliter  sanat 

Gertitudinem  sdentiie,  ut  dictimi  est,  habet  aliquis 
a  solo  Deo,  qui  nobis  lumen  rationis  indidit,  per 
quod  principia  cognoscimus,  ex  quibus  oritur  sci* 
entiad  certitude ;  et  tamen  sdentia  ab  homine  quo- 

^  De  Vcritatc^  qUKtI.  11.  ait.  4. 
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dammodo  causatur,  ut  dictum  est,  ucmpo  sicut 
causatur  sanitas  a  medico.*** 

On  the  abstract  nature  of  truth,  Aquinas  main- 
tains that  truth  exists  because  the  Deity  exists, 
and  reciprocally,  that  the  Deity  exists  because 
trutli  exists.* 

St.  Thomas  was  of  opinion  that  we  could  not 
prove  the  existence  of  a  Deity  from  arguments 
a  priori ;  but  that  we  might  do  so  from  arguments 
^  posteriori.  The  latter  arguments  were,  in  his 
opinion,  quite  conclusive  for  the  establishment  of 
this  gre^^-  and  important  truth. 

The  1  ity,  he  says,  is  in  all  things  as  their  cause, 
but  not  in  their  form  or  essence. 

Ilis  work,  entitled  Summa  T/ieoloffiw^  is  con- 
sidci*ed  tlie  most  valuable  book  which  api)eared  in 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  full  of  sound  metaphysical 
thouglits  and  reflections ;  and  contains  besides,  a 
body  of  divinity,  and  moral  and  political  principles 
and  reflections,  well  entitled  to  the  attentive  con* 
sideration  of  students  of  those  separate  departments 
of  human  knowledge. 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  limited  space  allotted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy, 
in  this  work,  for  us  to  give  any  thing  like  a  Ml 
abstract  of  all  the  metaphysical  questions  treated 

*  "Etiam  qui  uegat  vcritatem  esse  concedit  veritatem  esse:  sieium 
Tcritas  non  est,  Teram  est  veritatem  non  esse ;  sed;  enim  Deus  est  ipsa 
Veritas ;  ergo,  veritatem  esse  verum  est.  Propositio  Deus  est,  quantum 
in  se  est,  per  se  nota  est,  quia  pnedicatum  est  idem  cum  subjecto ;  sed 
pro  eoqui  non  scit  quid  est  Deus,  per  se  note  non  est,  sed  indi^demon- 
•♦Turi."-(i>f  VerUuU.) 
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of  in  this  Sunima  Tlieoloffia,  and  in  the  other 
treatises  of  this  learned  Doctor.  Ilis  whole  works 
extend  to  tweuty-three  rolumes  folio.  All  we  can 
do,  therefore,  is  harely  to  eniuneratc  the  questions 
he  discusses  on  the  nature  of  mind,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  fill  up  the  outline  himself. 

The  following  ohservations  respecting  Aquinas, 
are  from  the  Edinburgh  Beciew^  and  are,  on  the 
whole,  weU  entitled  to  the  reader's  attention. 

'*  The  most  conspicuous  Schoolman  of  this  second 
period  was  Aquinas,  whose  Secunda  Secttnda  con- 
tinued for  three  hundred  years  to  he  the  ethical 
code  of  Christendom.  No  work  of  a  private  man, 
prohahly,  ever  had  so  many  commentators  as  this 
once  famous  treatise.  Suarez^  the  last  celebrated 
person  among  them,  was  a  contemporary  of  Lord 
Bacon.  The  first  reformers  of  learning  distinguish- 
ed it  by  honorable  commendations  from  the  other 
productions  of  the  Schools.  Erasmus  considered 
Aquinas  as  superior  in  genius  to  any  man  since 
his  time ;  and  Vives  owns  him  to  be  the  soundest 
writer  among  the  Schoolmen.  However  the  Secunda 
might  be  disgraced  by  the  manual  of  llcnry  V III., 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  see  the  book  which 
was  the  first  moral  instructor  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Pontenelle,  a  Cartesian,  exempt  from  any  prejudice 
in  favour  of  a  Schoolman  or  a  Saint,  says  that, '  in 
another  age,  Aquinas  might  have  become  a  Descar- 
tes/ To  this  moral  treatise  Leibnitz  cliiefly  alludes 
in  the  just  observation  frequently  repeated  by  him, 
that  *  There  was  gold  in  the  impure  mass  of  Scho- 
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lastic  philosophy,  and  that  Grotius  had  discovered 
it.*  The  same  gi^cat  philosopher,  indeed,  often 
confessed  his  own  ohligations  to  the  Schoolmen,  and 
the  value  of  some  part  of  their  works,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  such  an  avowal  required  most  courage, 
when  their  authority  had  been  just  entirely  abolish- 
ed, and  before  the  dread  of  its  restoration  was  ex- 
tinguished. Under  tlie  shelter  of  this  authority, 
we  may  venture  to  own  tliat  we  have  read  this 
work  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  pleasure  and 
advantage.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
theological  morals^  it  in  certain,  that  no  moralist 
has  stated  the  nature  and  grounds  of  all  tlie  com- 
mon duties  of  mankind  with  more  fulness  and  per- 
spicuity. The  number  and  refinement  of  the  prac- 
tical observations  in  this  work,  which  have  been 
repeated  by  modem  pliilosophcrs,  have  sometimes 
given  rise  to  suspicion  of  plagiarism  against  tlieso 
last,  instead  of  the  much  more  reasonable  inference 
that,  the  superior  understanding  of  this  ingenuous 
recluse  had  anticipated  remarks  which,  without 
any  knowledge  of  his  wi-itings,  were  naturally  pre- 
sented to  succeeding  writers  by  their  observations 
of  human  nature  in  a  more  civilized  age! 

''  To  find  the  exact  agreement  of  such  a  work  as 
that  of  Aquinas  with  the  moral  precepts  of  our  own 
age,  has  some  tendency  to  heighten  our  reverence 
for  the  rule  of  life  which  thus  preserves  its  un- 
changeable simplicity,  amidst  the  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  under  the  most  unlike  and  repugnant 
modes  of  thinking,  and  in  periods  of  the  most  sin- 
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gular,  or  if  it  SO  pleases  the  reader,  of  the  most  per- 
verted speculation.'** 

St.  Bonaventuue.    1277  a.  d. 

This  author, called  theSerapliicDoctor,  was  a  pub- 
lic teacher  of  philosophy  in  Tuscany,  and  cultivated 
the  sdenco  of  the  human  mind  with  great  assiduity 
and  success.  According  to  liis  views,  there  are  four 
modes  of  mental  illumination.  Tlie  first  is  external, 
and  teadies  the  mechanical  arts  of  life ;  the  second 
is  internal,  and  shows  the  natural  forms,  and  sensi- 
ble truths  of  things ;  the  third  is  also  internal,  and 
manifests  intellectual  and  pliilosophical  truths;  and 
the  fourth  teaches  divine  tilings.  All  is  derived 
from  one  and  the  same  primitive  light,  celestial 
intelligence.  The  arts  are  a  representation  of  the 
grand  work  by  which  the  Creator  has  given  life 
and  being  to  his  creatiires.  The  perceptions  of 
sense  operate  as  a  kind  of  medium  to  certain 
sensible  species^  wliich  detach  themselves  from  ob- 
jects, and  became  united  to  the  organs  and  faculty 
of  feeling. 

There  is  a  truth  in  language,  a  truth  in  things, 
and  a  truth  in  manners.  Metaphysics  embrace  a 
knowledge  of  all  these  three ;  and  reduce  them  to  the 
principle  from  which  they  are  derived,  according 
to  ideal  types;  that  is  to  say,  to  God  who  ':  at 
once  the  principle,  the  end,  and  the  copy. 

The  following  passages  will  furnish  the  reader 

•  Vol.  27;  we  abo  Dr.  Hampcleti'i  Life  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the 
EMjdopsdia  If etropolitana. 
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with  a  general  idea  of  the  author's  ontologieal  prin- 
ciplcs. 

"  IntcUcetum propositionum  tunc  intellcctus 

nostcr  dicitur  vcracitcr  comprehendere,  cum  ccr- 
titudinalitcr  scit  illas  vcras  esse,  et  hoe  scire  est 
scire,  quoniam  ille  non  potest  falli  in  ilia  eompre- 
hensione.  Scit  enim  quod  Veritas  ilia  non  potest 
alitor  se  habere.  Scit  igitur  veritatem  illam  esse 
incommutabilem.  Sed  cum  ipsa  mens  nostra  sit 
commutabilis,  illam  sic  incommutabiliter  relucen- 
tcm  non  potest  videre,  nisi  per  aliquam  aliam  lucem 
omnino  incommutabiliter  radiantem,  quam  impos- 
sibile  est  esse  creaturam  mutabilem.  Scit  igitur  in 
ilia  luce  qute  illuminat  omnem  hominem  venientem 
in  hunc  mundum,  quro  est  lux  vera  et  Verbum  in 
prbicipio  apud  Deum,  IntcUectum  autem  illa- 
tionis  tunc  veraciter  percipit  noster  intellcctus, 
quando  videt  quod  conclusio  necessario  sequitur  ex 
pnemissis,  quod  non  solum  videt  in  terminis  ncces- 
sariis,  vcrum  etiam  in  contingcntibus,  ut,  si  homo 

currit,  homo  movetur Hujusmodi  igitur  illa- 

tionis  neeessitas  non  venit  ab  existcntia  rei  in 
materia,  quia  est  contingens,  nee  ab  existcntia  rei 
in  anima,  quia  tunc  esset  fictio,  si  non  esset  in  re. 
Venit  igitur  ab  exemplaritate  in  arte  iBtema,  se- 
cundum quam  res  habent  aptitudinem  et  habitudi- 
nem  ad  invicem,  ad  illius  {ctemo^  artis  repro^senta- 
tionem.  Omnis  igitur,  ut  dicit  Augustinus  in  libro 
de  vera  relJgione  (cap.  39),  vero  ratiocinantis  lumen 
accenditur  ab  ilia  veritate."* 

*  Itin.  meut.  in  Deum,  Cap.  3.  Op.  torn.  7.  p.  130  Moguntias  1609. 
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U^isi cognoscatur  quid  est  ens  per  sc,  non 

potest  pleno  sciri  dcfinitio  alicujus  spccialis  sub- 
stantias. Noc  ens  per  sc  cognosci  ^lotest,  nisi  cog- 
noscatur cum  suis  conditionibus  quas  sunt  unum, 
vcrum,  bonum.  Ens  autcm  cum  possit  cogitari  ut 
diminutiun  et  ut  complctum,  ut  imperfcctum  ct 
ut  perfectum,  ut  ens  in  potcntia  et  ut  ens  in  actu, 
ut  ens  secundum  quid  ct  ut  ens  simpliciter,  ut 
cnsin  parte  ct  ut  ens  totaliter,  ut  ens  transiens 
et  ut  ens  manens,  ut  ens  per  illud  et  ut  ens  per 
8C,  ut  ens  permixtum  et  ut  ens  purum,  ut  ens  de- 
pendens  et  ut  ens  absolutum,  ut  ens  postcrius 
ct  ut  ens  prius,  ut  ens  mutabile  et  ut  ens  immuta- 
bile,  ut  ens  simplex  et  ut  ens  compositum :  cum 
prirationes  et  defcctus  nuUatenus  possint  cognosci 
nisi  per  positiones,  non  vcnit  intcllcctus  noster  ut 
plenc  resolvens  intellcctum  alicujus  cntium  ere- 
atorum,  nisi  inTcniatur  ab  intellcctu  cntis  purissimi, 
actualissimi,  completissimi  et  absoluti:  quod  est 
simpliciter  ei  ODtemum  ens»  in  quo  sunt  rationes 
omnium  in  sua  puritatc.  Quomodo  autem  scirct 
intcllcctus  hoc  esse  ens  dcfcctivum  et  incompletum, 
si  nuUam  habcrct  cognitionem  cutis  absque  oinni 
defectu  ?  et  sic  do  aliis  conditionibus  pnelibatis/** 

Chancellor  Gerson  was  a  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  St.  Bonaventure,  and  adopts  his  senti- 
ments and  opinions.  '' Intelligentia  simplex  est 
vis  animiB  cognitiva,  suscipiens  immediate  a  Deo. 
naturalem  quamdam  lucem,  in  qua  et  per  quam 
prindpia  prima  cognoscuntur  esse  vera  et  certis- 

^  8.  BoiMT.  Op  torn.  7«  |k  IdO. 
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sima,  tcrminis  apprchcnsis.  Principia  hnjusmoili 
nominantur  aliquando  dignitatcs,  aliquando  com- 
munes animi  conccptioncs,  aliquando  rcguke  prima) 
incommutabilcs  ct  impossibilcs  alitor  so  habere. 

Qualis  vcro  sit  ilia  lux  naturalis,  dici  potest 

probabiliter,  aut  quod  est  aliqua  dispositio  conna- 
turalis  et  eonercta  animro,  quam  aliqui  vocara 
videntur  liabitum  principionmi ;  vol  probabilius, 
quod  est  ipsamct  animo)  existens  lux  quacdam  in- 
telleetualis  natunc,  derivata  ab  infmita  lueo  primoB 
intcUigcntine,  quo)  Dcus  cst^  do  quo  Joannes; 
Erat  lux  vera  qiue  illuminat  omnem  /lomineni  venU 
entem  in  hunc  muudum**^ 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  works  of  St.  Bona- 
venture,  there  are  a  great  number  of  valuable  re- 
marks on  the  abstract  nature  of  Deity ;  on  His 
threefold  existence;  on  His  creative  power;  the 
tmity  and  efiiciency  of  Ilis  will ;  and  on  all  those 
collateral  questions  which  form  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  theological  metaphysics.  The  same  volume 
is  also  devoted  to  an  examination  of  man,  both 
intellectually  and  physically.  The  discussions  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  conducted  with  singular 
acuteness  and  ability. 

St.  Bonaventure's  strictures  on  Aristotle's  meta- 
physical system,  are  very  voluminous,  and  curious 
mthal.  ,The  three  principal  chapters  are,  that  on 
the  mindf  the  book  on  metaphysics,  and  that  on 
the  moral  faculty.  The  author's  Compendittm  The'- 
ologic(B  Veritatia  contains  a  great  deal  of  that  kind 
of  speculation  peculiar  to  the  Schools.    The  62nd 

*  De  Mytte.  Tlieol.  Antverpue  1706. 
t  F 
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chapter,  On  coHScioMMsa  and  On  the  iinmortalitif 
of  the  soul,  arc  well  entitled  to  a  careful  perusal. 


Albert  the  Great.    1280  a.d. 

Albert  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  metaphysical 
and  general  philosophers  of  his  age.  lie  studied  at 
Pavia,  and  aften\'ards  removed  to  Paris,  wherc  he 
taught  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  with  great  dclat. 
Alter  spending  some  years  here,  he  removed  to 
Cologne,  whore  he  died  in  the  eighty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  covei*ed  with  honour  and  reno\^ii. 

Albert  agreed  with  Aristotle  in  the  opinion  that 
the  soul  of  man  was  composed  of  three  distinct 
parts;  namely,  the  vegetative  soul,  the  sensitive 
soul,  and  tho  rational  soul.  Uo  defined  this  dis- 
tinction as  the  foi*ms  of  organic  bodies,  and  the 
principle  of  life. 

On  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  Albert  maintained 
that  the  organs  of  sensation  have  a  passive  power. 
Apprehension,  which  belongs  to  them,  seizes  hold 
of  the  forms  of  objects,  not  by  virtue  of  the  exist- 
ence which  it  derives  from  these  organs,  but  by  the 
assistance  of  a  certain  image,  under  which  is  sha- 
dowed forth  some  sensible  or  intelligible  notion. 
This  apprehension  has  four  degrees :  First,  the  in- 
ferior degree,  consisting  of  an  abstract  form  of  mat- 
ter, but  not  of  its  power  and  qualities :  this  inferior 
degree  belongs  to  the  external  senses.  The  second 
consists  in  an  abstract  general  conception  of  matter, 
without  separating  it  from  its  properties  and  qua- 
lities :  this  degree  belongs  to  imagination.     The 
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third  is  that  by  which  we  perceive  certain  moral 
qualities  and  intontiouH,  which  the  senses  do  not 
impress  upon  us  directly,  but  which  qualities  and 
intentions  are  revealed  to  us  thi*ou<^h  the  assist- 
ance of  the  organs  of  sensation :  this  degree  of 
apprehension  is  allied  to  true  knowledge,  and  pre- 
supposes  a  certain  dcgi-ee  of  appreciation  and  com- 
parison of  objects.  The  fourth  species  of  ajJiire- 
hension  is  the  most  elevated  and  distinguished.  It 
seizes  the  essential  modes  or  properties  of  things, 
strips  them  of  tlicir  ordinary  qualities,  and  sepa- 
rates them  from  their  specious  characteristics,  and 
conducts  us  safely  to  the  fonnation of  universal  ideas. 
This  is  properly  the  understanduig.  Tliis  power,  de- 
nominated understanding,  was  considered  by  Albert 
as  filling  the  same  situation  in  our  mental  economy 
that  our  common  organs  of  sensation  do  in  refer- 
ence to  external  objects.  It  is  the  limit,  or  central 
point  to  which  all  the  images  of  sensation  diverge, 
and  also  the  divers  relations  of  suitableness  and  un- 
suitableness  of  objects.  It  is  from  hence  that  emerge 
all  our  abstract  notions  respecting  divine  tilings, 
and  also  mathematical  ideas  of  figure,  numl)er,  and 
quantity.  These  various  abstractions  reside  in  tho 
understanding,  under  three  difierent  modes ;  first, 
that  of  cvery-day  science ;  secondly,  that  of  perma- 
nent and  habitual  knowledge,  without  relation  to 
present  time  or  circumstances  ;  and  thirdly,  know- 
ledge of  a  fleeting  and  transitory  nature. 

Some  very  curious  and  ingenious  speculations 
will  be  foimd  in  the  2nd  Tract,  book  2nd,  of  the 
works  of  Albert,  relative  to  cause  and  effect.     It 

F  2 
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is  clear  from  the  general  scope  of  his  reasoning, 
particularly  upon  efficient  and  final  causes,  that  ho 
had  anticipated  some  recent  speculations  on  the 
same  subject.  His  definition  of  what  is  commonly 
meant  hyfate^  is  very  excellent,  and  much  to  the 
purpose- 
In  book  3rd,  De  Anima^  the  reader  will  find  an 
interesting  chapter,  entitled  De  parte  rationali. 
Albert  goes  into  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the  opi- 
nions wliich  many  of  the  Greek  philosophers  enter- 
tained on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind ;  and  also 
examines  >  cry  minutely  some  of  the  mental  theories 
of  the  Arabians,  and  the  most  distinguished  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  The  whole  chapter  is  interesting. 
The  opinions  of  Albert  on  the  metaphysics  of  the 
Epicurean  and  Stoical  schools  are  very  interesting, 
and  display  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them. 
His  views  on  the  nature  and  offices  of  the  senses, 
and  the  phenomena  of  sensation  generally,  are  de- 
'  tailed  in  the  3rd  volume  of  his  works. 


iBoiDIUS  DE  COIiOKKA.      1300  A.  B.     ' 

This  metaphysician  made  truth  to  consist  in  the 
relations  between  external  objects  and  the  under- 
standing. He  divided  truth  into  three  kinds,  logi- 
cal truth,  real  truth,  and  absolute  truth.  In  the 
first,  the  understanding  produces  the  object ;  in  the 
second,  the  object  produces  the  idea ;  in  the  third, 
a  more  lofty  principle,  the  Deity  himself,  produces 
at  once  both  the  idea  and  object. 

This  writer  distinguished  two  kinds  of  existence; 
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absolute  existence  and  derivative  existence.  The 
first  is  infinite,  and  subsists  by  virtue  of  its  o\vn 
nature ;  the  second  depends  upon  the  first,  and  is 
finite  and  conditional.  Matter,  according^  to  his 
notion,  is  a  simple  power  or  substance,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  active. 

RiCUARD  DE  MiDDLETON.      1300  A.  D. 

This  philosopher,  called  the  ffolid  Doctor,  be- 
longed to  Oxford,  where  he  publicly  taught  phi- 
losophy for  many  years,  and  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1300. 

lie  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  Thomists, 
that  there  was  a  radical  and  constitutional  dif- 
ference between  human  souls.  He  also  says,  **  The 
human  soul  is  a  certain  kind  of  expansion,  difibrent 
however  from  the  expansion  of  bodies,  though  it 
has  some  relation  to  it.  Tlie  former  is  present  in 
every  part  of  the  liuman  body,  as  God  is  in  every 
part  of  space." 

Duns  Scotus.    1308  a.  d. 

Tliis  eminent  individual  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  famous  amongst  the  Scholastic  phi- 
losophers. England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have 
each  disputed  the  honour  of  giving  him  birth.  lie 
studied  at  Paris ;  attended  the  lectures  of  St.  Bon- 
aventure  and  St.  Thomas ;  and  died  in  1308.  He 
was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  subtile  Doctor. 
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Duus  Scotus  distiugiiislied  two  kinds  of  ideas ; 
sensible  ideas,  and  absolute  or  necessary  ones. 
Tlic  first  class  of  notions  can  never  be  certain  or 
infallible;  1st,  because  the  external  world,  from 
which  they  are  immediately  derived,  is  perpetually 
changing  its  asj^ect ;  and  2nd,  l)ecausc  the  human 
mind  itself  does  also  change  its  forms.  Hence  it 
is  clear  that  immutable  science  cannot  rest  upon 
what  is  perceived  by  the  senses,  even  though  these 
sensual  notions  are  purified  by  passing  through  the 
mind.  All  science  must  then  rest  upon  real  and 
absolute  ideas.  Ilelatively  to  these  necessary  truths, 
sensation  is  the  occasion  of  them,  but  not  their 
cause;  they  rest  uiH>n  the  hihercnt  essence  which 
forms  them. 


AViLiJAM  Occam.    1317  a.  d. 

Tliis  was  a  most  distinguished  scholastic  meta- 
physician, lie  Mas  born  at  Ockham,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  and  studied  at  Morton  College,  Oxford, 
under  the  celebrated  Duns  Scotus,  and  obtained 
the  name  of  tho  invincible  Doctor.  He  wrote 
against  Pope  John  XXII.,  whom  he  denounced 
as  an  incorrigible  heretic ;  and  advocated  the  cause 
of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  of  Bavaria.  It  is  related  of  Occam 
that  he  told  that  Emperor,  that  '*  if  he  would  de- 
fend him  with  his  sword,  he  would  defend  him 
(the  Emperor)  with  his  pen.''  Tennemann  remarks 
that  this  divine  died  persecuted,  but  not  conquered. 
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at  the  Court  of  Bavaria,  where  he  Iiad  been  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  from  liis  numerous  and  implacable 
enemies. 

Occam  adopted  the  theory  of  the  Nominalists, 
and  maintained  that  f^encral  ideas  could  not  have 
an  existence  independent  of  external  things,  and 
of  the  Deity.  In  external  things  there  c:m  be  no 
general  ideas ;  for  in  this  case,  they  must  either  be 
the  whole,  or  only  a  ])art  of  these  things.  In 
reference  to  the  Deity  these  things  do  not  consti- 
tute the  independent  essence  of  tlie  Divinity ;  but 
are  simple  objects  of  knowledge.  In  the  mind  of 
man  there  is  nothing  else.  "  Eveiy  substance  is 
numerically  one  and  singular ;  it  is  itself  and  no 
other.  It  is  not  the  same  with  a  universal.  If 
the  universal  were  a  thing  existing  in  a  number  of 
individual  or  particular  tilings,  it  would  then  pos- 
sess a  distinct  and  independent  existence,  apart 
from  these  particular  things ;  for  every  thing  which 
is  superior  to  another  tiling,  must,  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  God,  be  independent  of  that 
thing ;  a  consequence  which  leads  to  gross  absur- 
dity, in  refercncc  to  universal  notions."* 

Occam  attacked  the  doctrine  of  sensible  or  inteU 
ligible  speci-es^  by  contending  that  there  were  only 
two  orders  of  things,  material  and  spiritual ;  and 
that  the  mmd  obtained  a  knowledge  of  both  by  a 
direct  communication,  without  the  aid  of  any  in« 
termediate  agency  or  instrument  whatever. 

Occam  maintained  that  what  constituted  the 

*  Login  Occami,  Chiip.  14.  15.  25.  41. 
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distinction  between  right  and  torong  in  morals, 
depended  upon  the  will  of  God. 

This  SchoL&stic  writer  particularly  dwells  upon 
the  imix>rtance  of  attendmg  to  the  influence  which 
lang^ge  exercises  over  our  thoughts ;  because,  in 
Ills  opinion,  words  form  the  real  intermediate  in- 
struments of  thought  and  reasoning,  between  the 
mind  itself  and  external  tilings. 

The  commentators  and  critics  of  Occam  have 
differed  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  Iiis  own  opi- 
nions, on  the  controversy  between  the  Ilealists  and 
Nominalists.  Ue  is  charged  with  arguing  in  the 
most  decided  tone  against  the  Ilealists;  stating 
the  case  of  the  Nominalists,  and  then  refrain- 
ing from  expressing  his  own  opinions  upon  either 
side  of  the  controversy.  Wliat  these  really  were, 
he  leaves  for  the  reader  to  conjecture.  The  general 
opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  he  could  not 
go  the  whole  length  with  the  Nominalists'  theory; 
and  that  he  was,  in  substance,  what  is  termed 
a  GmceptualiaL 

• 

John  Charlier  be  Gerson.    1363  a.  b. 

This  amiable  and  distinguished  man  was  born 
at  Gerson  in  Champagne,  in  13G3.  He  filled  the 
important  and  honourable  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Paris;  but  strange  to  say,  ho 
voluntarily  resigned  this  situation,  formally  re- 
nounced all  connexion  with  learning  and  science, 
and  retired  to  the  city  of  Lyons,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  a  school  of  poor  and  destitute  children. 
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He  wrote  and  published  a  work  there,  entitled,  The 
Art  ^f  Conducting  little  Children  to  Ood.  This 
singular  movement  in  his  life,  has  induced  some 
French  philosophers  to  call  him  the  F^nSlofi  of  his 
age. 

Ho  seems,  however,  to  have  entertained  two 
other  favourite  objects,  in  his  retirement  from  the 
scat  of  learning  and  the  active  bustle  of  Parisian 
life ;  the  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  difTerences  be- 
tween the  Realists  and  Nominalists,  in  a  satisfactory 
and  philosophical  manner;  and  to  promulgate  a 
system  of  mystical  theology,  which  seems  to  havo 
long  occupied  his  mind.  On  both  of  these  projects 
we  shall  hazard  a  few  remarks. 

Gerson  had  long  seen  that  there  was  great  con- 
fusion existing  between  theology  and  i)hilosophyy 
and  metaphysics  and  logic ;  and  that  the  fierce  con- 
troversy between  thcE/calists  and  Nominalists  owed 
its  origin  to  this  heterogeneous  mixture  of  principles 
and  rules  of  reasoning.  He  set  himself,  therefore, 
to  correct,  if  he  possibly  could,  this  serious  abuse. 
In  reference  to  modes  of  philosopliising,  ho  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle  or  maxim,  that  "Logic  was 
not  of  itself  a  science,  but  only  the  path  which 
conducted  to  science."  He  thought  that  the  pivot 
on  which  the  whole  contention  of  the  schools  moved, 
arose  from  the  notion  which  was  invariably  at- 
tached to  the  general  term  beinff,  as  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  thinking  principle  and  an  ex- 
ternal universe ;  a  notion  which  had  been  buried 
\mder  a  load  of  obscurity  by  imaginary  abstractions 
and  refined  verbal  distinctions.     He  defines  two 
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distinct  modes  of  being^  **  The  one  is  absolute  being 
or  existcfice,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself;  the  other  consists  in  its  representative  cha- 
racter as  an  object  of  the  understanding.  Bcivg^ 
under  the  latter  point  of  view,  is  quite  a  diflercnt 
thing  from  what  it  is  under  the  former.  This  dis- 
tinction will  be  found  to  be  the  key  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Realists  and  Nominalists,  if  it  can  be 
clearly  and  steadily  seized  and  kept  in  view  by  the 
mind.  Real  being  or  existence  cannot  constitute 
a  science,  when  considered  in  its  objective  character, 
in  relation  to  positive  or  absolute  reality ;  it  docs 
not  change  its  real  existence  to  agree  with  modi- 
fications arising  out  of  this  objective  character. 
Such  is  the  error  of  the  Realists,  who  wish  to  esta- 
Llisli  metaphysics  uiK>n  realities,  without  taking 
into  account  the  operations  of  the  understanding. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Nominalists  envelop  them- 
ficlves  too  frequently  with  numerous  verbal  distinc- 
tions, which  have  little  or  no  meaning."* 

How  far  these  mtical  observations  were  cal- 
culated to  reconcile  the  conflicting  and  opposite 
opinions  of  the  scholastic  combatants,  the  reader 
must  judge  for  himself.  That  they  were  well  in- 
tcntioned  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  they 
were  calculated  to  effect  the  grand  object  aimed  at, 
will  probably  still  remain  one  of  those  questions  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  where  **  much  might  be  said* 
on  both  sides/* 

The  theological  mysticism  of  Gerson  is  expounded 

^  De  Concordk  Metoph.  ei  Logic.  20. 
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iu  his  work,  Theologia  Jfystica.  According  to  his 
notions,  unfolded  in  this  publication,  philosophy 
in  general  leads  the  mind  regularly,  but  by  slow 
degrees,  and  by  a  chain  of  arguments  also,  to 
the  Deity ;  whether  these  arguments  bo  derived 
from  the  magnificent  and  stupendous  work^  of  na- 
ture, or  from  man  himself.  Bui  there  is  a  shorter 
route  to  this  knowlcilgc  of  the  Divinity,  and  it  is  by 
mystical  theology.  This  is  not  an  abstract  science, 
it  is  an  experimental  science ;  only  it  is  not  founded 
upon  physical  experiment,  nor  argumentative  ex- 
perience, but  upon  personal  and  individual  experi- 
ence ;  to  be,  in  fact,  conscious  of  certain  sentiments, 
and  of  the  phenomena  which  are  incontestibly  in 
the  human  mind.  It  is  founded  \x\^n  the  inward 
feelings  and  emotions  which  the  religious  soul  ex- 
periences. These  feelings  and^cmotions  arc  in- 
vested with  a  real  existence,  and  conduce  to  the 
formation  of  a  real  system.  This  system  can  ap- 
pear erroneous  only  to  those  who  have  not  suffi- 
ciently tested  the  facts.  True  science  is,  then, 
religious  sentiment,  or  the  immediate  intuition  of 
God  upon  the  soul.  Wliocver  possesses  this  in- 
tuition, is  in  the  possession  of  true  science.* 

Gerson  maintains  that  mystic  theology  is  far 
superior  to  the  speculative  theology  of  the  Schools. 
The  following  are  the  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

*  TheologJH  mystica  innititur  ail  sui  doctrinam  expcrientiii  habitit 
intra,  in  cordibui  animarum  clevotarum ;  hnc  autem  expertcntia  nequit 
ad  cognitionem  immediatam  vel  intuitioncm  deduci  illorum  qui  talium 
inexpert!  sunt.  * 
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First,  Mystic  theology  joins  sentiment  to  intelli- 
gence ;  it  elevates  a  man  above  himself;  it  animates 
and  enlivens  him ;  it  confers  an  experimental  know- 
ledge upon  liim ;  not  an  abstract  knowledge,  but 
an  experimental  knowledge,  which  flows  from  no 
less  a  source  than  from  the  manifestations  of  the 
Deity  himself  to  man.  Second,  For  a  man  to  ac- 
quire tliis  interesting  species  of  knowledge,  it  is  not 
necessary  ho  should  be  a  learned  man,  it  is  only 
sufficient  that  he  be  clothed  with  the  attributes  of 
human  nature.  Third,  Tliis  mystic  theology  can 
arrive  at  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  without 
literature,  whilst  specidative  theology  cannot  be 
perfect  unless  it  arrives,  by  gradual  steps,  at  the 
immediate  intuition  of  the  Deity,  even  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sovereign  good ;  that  is  to  say,  without 
a  relation  more  or  less  intimate  with  mystic  theo- 
logy. This  theology,  since  it  leads  directly  to  God, 
can  i>as8  by  the  sciences  of  the  Schools ;  but  specu- 
lative theology  cannot  arrive  at  the  Deity,  without 
necessarily  passing  through  the  forms  of  mysticism. 
Fourth,  Mystic  theology  alone  confers  peace  and 
happiness  upon  man.  Science  is  a  sterUc  exorcise, 
by  which  man  thinks  ho  is  gradually  approaching 
the  Divinity,  whilst  he  is  only,  in  many  cases,  de- 
ceiving himself.  On  the  other  hand,  mystic  religion 
is  a  salutary,  real,  and  practical  exercise,  which 
leads  the  soul  infallibly  to  God,  and  consequently 
can  never  depart  from  perfect  and  absolute  reality. 
In  fine,  the  end  of  mysticism  is  exaltation ;  not  of 
the  imagination,  nor  of  intelligence  alone,  but  of 
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the  whole  soul ;  an  exaltation  which  termmatcs  iu 
a  complete  identification  with  the  Deity  himself.* 


The  Scholastic  controversy  continued  a  languish- 
ing  existcQce  for  some  time  after  this  ])eriod,  in 
France  and  Germany.  But  after  the  death  of  Gcr- 
son  it  soon  became  extinct.  In  the  year  1173, 
Louis  XI.  of  Prance,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  con- 
fessor, the  bishop  of  Avranches,  issued  a  severe  de- 
cree against  the  doctrines  of  the  Nominalists,  and 
ordered  all  their  writings  to  be  seized  and  i)laced 
in  some  place  of  security,  that  the  people  might 
no  longer  have  access  to  them.  But  tliis  decree 
w^as  mitigated  the  following  year,  and  some  of  the 
writings  of  this  obnoxious  sect  were  released  from 
their  imprisonment,  and  allowed  to  circulate  as 
heretofore  among  the  learned.  Further  concessions 
were  afterwards  granted;  and  in  the  year  1481, 


*  PncMUt  theologia  myttica  ipeculatiTtt :  !<>  quod  tffoctam  pingat 
inteUigcntiK  hominemqua  eleret  Mipra  ae  iptuin,  ubi  incaleaeitex  cogni- 
tione  azpcrimentali  illabentia  in  ae  Dei ;  2^  quod  afiquiri  poaait  a  quovia 
homine  probo  etiam  idiota ;  3^  quod  bene  poaait  esae  peifccta  in  genera 
auo  aine  omni  litteratura,  minime  yero  ■cicntifica  perfecCa  ease  queai 
aine  myttica ;  4^  quod  mjntica  etiam  ae  tola  quietat  et  beatificat  non 
vero  tola  cognitiva ;  quod  acilicct  cognitio  magia  fatigat  rem  cognitam 
aibi  asaimilara,  quam  quod  ipia  aupra  ae  exeat  et  in  rem  eat,  unde  etiam 
Deum  baud  attingit  prout  eat,  sed  tantum  prout  eognoicitur  k  nobia 
....  Myatica  finis  suprcmus  est  raptus  non  imaginationia  aut  rationia, 
sed  mentis,  qui  quidem  raptua  etiam  excessua  mentia  dicitur,  ita  ut  mena 
tota  in  Deo  quern  unice  amat  absorpta  quieacat  eique  intime  unita  inbc* 
rena  unus  cum  ipso  spiritus  flat  per  perfectam  Toluntatia  conformitatem. 
—See  Worka,d  Yola.  folio.  Baail»  1488. 
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full  liberty  was  conferred  upon  all  Nominalists, 
and  they  were  forthwith  reinstated  in  all  their  for- 
mer power  and  authority  in  the  various  universities 
and  seats  of  learning  in  the  kingdom. 

We  Imve  now  brought  to  a  close  the  scholastic 
warfare,  which  raged,  with  more  or  less  violence, 
for  nearly  five  hundred  years.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of 
human  speculation.  Feeble  and  faint  on  its  first 
appearance,  it  >vaxed  in  strength  and  firmness  as 
time  and  favourable  circumstances  aided  its  growth, 
until  it  seized  upon  the  minds  of  whole  nations, 
and  exercised  the  most  despotic  authority  over 
every  other  branch  of  knowledge.  No  man  could 
bo  heard  but  on  particular  and  universal  ideas.  If 
he  wandered  into  the  region  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  picked  up  a  few  scaltorcd  facts,  he  was  accused 
of  magic  or  blasphemy.  The  Church  was  down 
upon  him  with  all  its  ternfic  censures  and  excom- 
munications ;  and  henceforth  he  became  a  marked 
or  ruined  man.  All  honoui*s,  emoluments,  and 
fame  oentered  in  scholastic  learning.  The  dialec- 
tician, if  he  were  eloquent  or  subtile,  and  particu- 
larly if  he  could  wield  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
had  a  full  command  over  all  this  world's  goods, 
and  his  name  would  be  handed  down  to  admiring 
ages  as  the  "Angelic,"  the  " Redoubtable,"  or  the 
••  Invincible  "  Doctor.  Scores  of  thousands  of  pu- 
pils congregated  firom  all  parts  of  Europe  to  receive 
the  benefits  firom  the  public  instructions  of  such  a 
fortunate  disputant,  and  to  equip  themselves  w  ith 
that  logical  armour  which  would  enable  them  to 
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join,  with  honour  and  efliciency,  in  the  general  spe* 
culative  conflict. 

But  the  singuUirity  of  the  contest  did  not  end 
here.  It  settled  or  decided  nothing.  It  left  the 
questions  which  it  undertook  to  solve  just  where 
it  found  them.  After  all  the  talent,  and  learning, 
and  subtility,  and  zeal,  which  had  been  brought  to 
bear  for  centunes  on  tlie  questions  at  issue,  not  a 
single  step  had  been  gained  towards  their  solution. 
The  fer\^our  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusaders  did 
eflect  their  object  in  taking  possession  of  the  Uoly 
Land,  and  retaining  it  for  a  number  of  years ;  but 
the  Scholastic  Crusaders  were  not  by  any  means 
so  fortimate.  They  could  Ciiny  the  citadel  neitlier 
by  assault  nor  manoeuvre.  The  question  of  par- 
ticular and  universal  ideas  was  too  subtile  for  all 
their  skill  and  leaniing.  We  ought  not,  however, 
to  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  could  not  be  ac- 
complished. The  questions  are  intrinsically  full 
of  interest.  Important  conclusions  depend  upon 
them ;  yet  at  tliis  very  hour  they  arc  still  in  the 
same  position  as  when  the  first  Schoolmen  took 
them  up.  Has  any  modem  metaphysician  cleared 
up  the  mystery  of  universals  ?  Has  any  one  de- 
monstrated, or  offered  probable  proof  of,  what  they 
are,  what  offices  they  perform  in  the  intellectual 
economy,  and  in  what  relations  they  stand  as  to 
the  use  of  language  ?  We  venture  to  say  that  no 
intelligent  and  candid  metaphysician  will  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  True  it  is,  we  find  many  wri- 
ters ranging  themselves  on  this  and  on  that  side  of 
the  controversy ;  but  they  do  so,  not  from  having 
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fully  conirinccd  themselves  of  the  abstract  truth  of 
their  respective  positions,  but  from  one  side  of  the 
dispute  being  more  in  unison  with  their  other  im- 
portant opinions,  than  its  opposite.  There  are 
Kominalists  and  Realists  at  the  present  day ;  but 
their  difTerences  are  held  in  abeyance  by  other 
questions  which  have  obtained  the  ascendancy.  No 
man  in  modem  times  laboured  more  sincerely  and 
xealously  to  establish  the  Nominal  theory,  than 
the  late  Professor  Stewart,  and  yet  he  could  not 
succeed,  even  to  his  o>vn  satisfaction.  Hear  his 
own  words ;  they  certainly  do  not  constitute  the 
language  of  victory. 

•*  Still,  however,  it  may  be  argued,  that,  although 
in  such  cases  there  should  be  no  object  of  thought 
in  the  mind,  there  must  exist  something  or  other 
to  which  Hb  attention  ia  directed.  To  this  difficulty 
I  liave  no  answer  to  make,  but  1)y  repeating  the 
fact  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  establish ; 
that  there  arc  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  pos* 
sibly  speculate  about  classes  of  objects ;  the  one  by 
means  of  a  word  or  generic  term ;  the  other,  by 
means  of  one  particular  individual  of  the  class 
which  we  consider  as  the  representative  of  the  rest ; 
and  that  these  two  methods  of  carrying  on  our  ge* 
neral  speculations  are  at  bottom  so  much  the  same, 
as  to  authorise  us  to  lay  down  as  a  principle,  that, 
without  the  use  of  signs,  all  our  thoughts  must 
have  related  to  individuals.  When  we  reason, 
therefore,  concerning  classes  or  genera,  the  objects 
of  our  attention  are  merely  signs ;  or  if,  in  any  in* 
stanoe,  the  generic  word  diould  recal  some  indivi* 
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dual,  this  circumstance  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a 
consequence  of  an  accidental  association,  which  has 
rather  a  tendency  to  disturb,  than  to  assist  us  in 
our  reasoning."* 

•  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Vol.  1.  p.  101. 
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CIIAn^ER    II. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LANGUAGE 
IN  ALL  SPECULATIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  AND 
OPERATIONS  OF  MIND,  FROM  A  CONSIDERATION 
OF  SCHOLASTIC  DISPUTATION. 

There  arc  few,  I  l)clicvc,  who  have  had  their 
attention  «awakened  to  the  nature  of  man,  who  have 
not  viewed  with  curiosity  and  interest  the  import* 
ancc  of  language.  Its  origin,  and  the  ofTices  it  per- 
forms in  the  intellectual  economy,  are  still  wrapped 
in  comimrative  o1)scurity.  Modem  philosophers 
have  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
with  great  zeal  and  learning ;  they  have  met,  how- 
ever, with  but  indifTcrent  success.  There  has  been 
no  lack  of  systems  and  theories,  but  they  have  all 
proved  inadequate  for  thesolutionof  the  complicated 
phenomena  involved  in  the  origin  and  use  of  signs. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  without  language, 
man's  civilization  could  never  have  been  accomplish- 
ed. His  powers  and  knowledge  would  have  been 
confined  withui  inconceivably  narrow  limits ;  and 
he  would  have  appeared  an  object  scarcely  one 
degree  above  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
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In  the  general  improvement  and  diiTusion  of 
knowledge  whieh  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
century,  language  lias  not  been  neglected.  In 
what  are  termed  the  jjitrc  sciences^  the  effects  which 
have  been  the  result  of  this  increased  attention  to 
the  nature  and  oihccs  of  language,  have  not  been 
80  marked  as  in  other  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge. In  branches  of  speculation  connected  with 
the  social  and  political  duties  and  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  in  polite  and  elegant  literature,  the  atten- 
tion recently  paid  to  the  principles  of  language,  and 
the  rules  for  the  application  of  these  principles, 
have  had  the  happy  effect  of  facilitating  the  acqui- 
sition of  useful  information,  and  of  enabling  us,  in 
many  cases,  to  reason  with  greater  accuracy  and 
security. 

But  the  science  of  the  human  mind  differs  essen- 
tially from  every  other ;  and,  on  this  account,  the 
imperfections  and  ambiguities  of  language  are  moro 
sorely  felt.     The  long  disputes  among  the  school- 
men furnish  a  striking  exemplification  of  this. 
And  even  in  the  speculations  of  the  best  writers  on 
the  mind  from  their  day  to  the  present  time,  we 
labour  under  a  thousand  difficulties  from  the  im- 
perfections of  language.     Whoever  has  paid  even 
ordinary  attention  to  tliis  subject,  must  have  often 
remarked  how  large  a  share  of  the  controversial 
writings  of  metaphysicians  is  fairly  traceable  to  the 
want  of  appropriate  and  well  defined  terms.    One 
philosopher  rails  at  another,  and  accuses  him  of 
misrepresenting  facts,  and  vamping  them  up  to  suit 
a  theory.    The  other,  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  la- 
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mcnts  the  narrowness  of  his  antagonist's  intellect, 
which  prevents  him  from  perceiving  how  beautifully 
and  logically  he  resolves  every  mental  operation 
into  one  general  and  sweeping  principle.  Praise  is 
abundantly  lavished,  by  their  respective  partisans, 
on  both  combatants.  Their  learning  and  ingenuity 
arc  extolled  beyond  all  measure.  'Men  of  science 
and  erudition  arc  divided  into  sects  on  the  questions 
at  issue,  each  feeling  deeply  interested  in  tlie  fame 
and  reputation  of  its  champion.  A  few  years  pass 
away  in  the  squabble,  and  the  scene  becomes  chang- 
ed. Some  innovator,  more  daiing  and  successful  than 
his  predecessors,  demonstrates  to  the  world,  that 
the  whole  controversy  owed  its  existence  to  the  use 
of  an  ambiguous  epithet,  or  to  the  accidental  or 
unwarrantable  employment  of  a  metaphor  I 

And  such,  it  may  bo  reasonably  apprehended, 
will  prove  the  lot  of  many  future  speculations  on 
the  human  mind.  Some  of  oiur  best  modern 
writers  have  been  deeply  sensible  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  language  in  this  branch  of  study,  and  have 
fondly  anticipated  that  they  were  able,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  to  remove  them.  But  in  this 
hope  they  have  experienced  disappointment.  The 
late  Professor  Stewart,  whose  talents  and  acquire- 
ments peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task,  has  nmde 
many  observations  on  the  decided  progress  which 
the  pliilosophy  of  mind  has  made,  since  Mr. 
Locke's  time,  by  the  superior  accuracy  of  the 
language  employed  in  its  elucidation.  And  he 
cites  a  passage  from  the  JS^say  on  the  Human 
JlnderBtanding^  to  prove  his  statement.    Locke,  in 
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speaking  of  the  association  of  ideas,  employs  tho 
following  language  to  express  his  mciuiing.  lie 
compares  ideas  '*  to  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal 
spirits,  which,  once  set  agoing,  continue  in  the 
same  steps  they  have  been  used  to,  which,  by 
often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  smooth  path,  and 
the  motion  in  it  becomes  easy,  and  as  it  were 
natural." 

This  representation  of  ideas  treading  in  a  smooth 
path^  is  severely  criticised  l)y  Mr.  Stewart,  lie 
thinks  it  an  outrageous  and  unpardonable  liberty 
taken  with  language ;  and  he  fancies  no  modern 
philosopher  would  express  himself  in  this  manner. 
Now  all  this  critical  indignation  is  misapplied. 
!Mr.  Locke  has  only  done  here,  what  Mr.  Stewart 
himself,  and  every  writer  on  the  mind,  of  recent 
standing,  has  done  a  thousand  times  over.  Such 
])hrases  as  apart  of  the  hinnun  fuind,  ideas  passing 
Uirongh  the  niind^  a  vigorous  understanding ^  a  ro* 
bust  mindf  a  mind  capable  of  sounding  tlie  most 
profound  depths  of  thought^  the  nwuVs  eye^  the 
mind  grappling  tcith  a  subject,  and  innumerable 
expressions  of  a  similar  nature,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stewaii,  and,  indeed,  in  tho 
works  of  all  our  recent  metaphysicians.  All  these 
forms  of  language  are  at  bottom  just  as  reprehcnsi- 
ble,  and  just  as  material  in  their  origin  and  import, 
as  the  words  employed  by  Mr.  Locke.  We  may 
ask  a  modem  pliilosophical  critic  wlmt  is  meant  by 
a  part  of  the  mind,  by  ideas  passing  through  the 
mind,  by  the  mind  grappling  a  subject  ?  To  all 
such  questions  he  will  find  himself  placed  in  pre* 
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ciscly  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Locke  would  have 
boon  placed,  had  he  been  called  upon,  in  his  life- 
time, to  justify  his  language.  The  import  of  the 
passage  extracted  from  his  Essay,  is  to  convey  a 
notion  of  a  fact  well  known  to  all  reasoners  on  the 
mind,  and  indeed  to  every  person  more  or  less, 
that  certain  trains  of  thouglit  are  excited  more 
readily,  according  to  the  frequency  of  their  occur- 
rence. l^Ir.  Locke  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
mind  was  literally  a  road  or  path,  and  that  ideas 
were  material  objects  tending  to  smooth  and  level 
it  down  by  frequently  passing  over  it.  His  meta- 
phor might  1)0  considered  homely  and  plain,  but 
there  was  no  impropriety  or  absurdity  implied  in 
its  use.  "We  ought  to  1)ear  in  mind  that  all  lan- 
guage is  metaphorical  when  applied  to  the  mind. 
There  is  no  great  room  for  choice  in  the  matter. 
The  only  rule  which  can  be  laid  down  by  philoso- 
pliical  criticism  relative  to  explaining  the  nature 
and  operations  of  the  mind,  must,  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  be  a  very  general  one,  liable  to 
many  exceptions.  Wc  should  be  guided  by  the 
usual  conventionalities  of  the  language  in  which 
wc  write,  and  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  No  rule, 
aiming  at  fractional  niceties  or  critical  perfection, 
can  ever  be  sound. 

Were  a  superior  intelligent  Being  to  overlook 
the  contentions  among  metaphysicians,  which  take 
their  rise  from  the  imperfections  and  ambiguities 
of  language  when  applied  to  the  nature  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  we  might  suppose  such  a  being, 
under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  sportive  raillery 
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and  banter,  and  in  keeping  with  that  loose  and 
vnlgar  scepticism  prevalent  in  the  world  at  large, 
on  the  value  of  such  abstract  speculations,  to 
address  contending  sects  and  parties  in  the  follow- 
ing strain. 

'^O  Metaphysicians  I  the  most  pretending  and 
subtile  of  all  philosophers  1  why  will  you  wrangle 
with  one  another ;  why  will  you  waste  your  strength, 
and  burn  the  midnight  oil,  in  attempting  to  de- 
scribe that  which  is  incapable  of  description  ?  You 
claim  the  privilege  of  teaching  a  science  which  you 
consider  and  call  i\\Q  first  philosophy.    You  adirm 
that  it  is  eminently  conducive  to  knowledge  and 
happiness ;  yet  you  arc  ever  engaged  in  controver- 
sies about  the  nature  of  this  science ;  what  are  its 
nature,  limits,  and  efTects.     Does  not  this  bear  the 
imprint  of  inconsistency?     Might  not  this  teach 
you  more  humility,  and  to  be  less  arrogant  in  your 
l)retcnsions  ?    Though  trutli  be  your  professed  aim, 
and  the  dearest  ol)ject  of  your  hearts,  yet  it  seems 
evidently  beyond  your  reach.     Doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty luive  hitherto  been  the  only  fruits  of  your 
labours. 

''  Look,  then,  around  you  for  the  causes  of  this 
uncertainty  and  perplexity.  You  will  then  have 
made  one  step  in  advance  in  the  knowledgo  of  your 
minds.  These  causes  are  neither  numerous,  nor 
remote  from  view.  They  lie  at  the  tlureshold  of 
your  inquiries.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  Author 
of  nature  has  placed  man  in  the  world  below,  and 
surroxmded  him  with  a  multitude  of  objects  which 
strike  his  senses  and  rivet  liis  attention?    That 
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He  has  conferred  upon  him  the  faculty  of  speech, 
to  discourse  about,  and  to  distinguish,  these  objects 
from  each  other  ?     In  thus  richly  endowing  him. 
He  luis  also  denied  liim  the  means  of  examining  with 
m.inuteness,  and  of  defining  with  precision,  that 
invisible  and  ever  active  part  of  his  frame,  which 
you  denominate  the  mind  or  soul  of  man.    It  is  a 
universal  law  of  your  constitution,  to  which  you 
must  of  necessity  submit,  that  you  can  give  no  true 
description  of  that  which  is  not  an  object  of  sense, 
cither  to  yourselves  and  others.  There  is  no  avoid- 
ing tliis  decree.  Material  objects  must  be  described 
by  other  more  familiar  objects  of  perception ;  but 
that  which  is  immaterial  you  cannot  describe.  This 
arises  from  the  nature  of  language.    As  it  has  a 
direct  reference  to  sensible  objects,  when  you  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  laws  and  principles  of  intel- 
lectual existence,  you  are  only  deceiving  yoiu'selves. 
For  what  light  can  you  hope  to  tlurow  upon  mental 
operations,  by  a  phraseology  constantly  used  to  de- 
signate the  properties  and  states  of  matter  ?    Uad 
language  been  originally  constructed  from  a  survey 
of  the  laws  of  mind  as  well  as  of  those  of  matter, 
the  case  w^oidd  then  have  assumed  another  aspect. 
There  would  have  been  little  or  no  risk  in  appre- 
hending and  describing  intellectual  objects.    Af- 
fairs are  otherwise  arranged.    You  cannot  take  a 
single  step  in  the  explanation  of  your  minds,  with- 
out the  use  of  language  which  relates  to  material 
things.      How,  then,  can  you    communicate  to 
others  any  adequate  or  faithful  description  of  men- 
tal laws  through  such  a  medium  ?        • 
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"  All  metaphysical  tcmis»  you  say,  are  founded 
upon  a  principle  of  analogy ;  but  there  can  be  no 
analogy  between  two  tilings  which  have  no  com- 
mon properties.  You  define  matter  to  be  that 
wliich  is  extended,  moveable,  and  figured,  and  you 
say  the  mind  is  neither  extended,  moveable,  nor 
figured.  Wliat  analogy  can  there  be,  then,  between 
mind  and  matter  ?  None.  Yet  in  all  systems  of 
the  mind  you  find  language  employed,  which,  if 
literally  applied,  confers  extension,  mobility,  and 
figure  on  mind.  You  talk  of  the  comprcfiCfiawe* 
ness,  the  acticiltf^  and  the  coitformalion  of  a  man's 
intellect.  Were  I  to  grant  you  the  benefit  of  your 
reservation,  that  you  only  employ  these  terms  in  a 
fiielaphorical  scmc^  what  woidd  that  amount  to  ? 
"What  is  mctint  by  a  mclaphorical  sense  f  Simply, 
that  things  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to 
1)0.  'VVliat,  then,  it  may  be  demanded,  are  they  ? 
Wliat  is  that  wliich  you  call  the  science  ofmind^  if 
all  you  can  say  about  it  consists  in  metaphor  ? 

"  Now  I  shall  not  press  you  too  hardly.  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  running  you  into  a  comer.  I  shall 
grant,  that  when  you  confine  yourselves  in  descrip- 
tion to  the  more  obvious  and  striking  phenomena 
of  thought,  the  use  of  metaphors  seems  well  enough 
suited  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  and  conver- 
sation. In  depicting  those  operations  of  the  mind, 
manifested  in  the  gestures  of  the  body,  the  motion 
and  expressions  of  the  countenance,  the  application 
of  figurative  language  is  exceedingly  proper  and 
forcible,  and  can  scarcely  ever  be  misunderstood* 
When  wo  say  that  the  mind  is  depressed,  agitated» 
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or  elcvatodt  we  speak  a  language  intelligible  to  all 
mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  attempt 
to  explain  more  methodically  the  abstract  nature 
of  your  tliinking  principle,  those  remote  and  hidden 
faculties,  which  display  their  power  in  the  exten- 
sive calculating  capabilities  of  the  mathematician, 
the  creative  energies  of  the  poet,  and  the  delicate 
perception  and  subtile  logic  of  the  man  of  taste 
and  sentiment,  then  you  find  the  imperfections 
of  language,  and  acknowledge  that  it  presents  a 
powerful  barrier  against  explaining  mental  opera« 
tions  in  a  clear  and  unexceptionable  manner.  A 
traveller  would  have  nearly  as  good  a  chance  of 
describing  with  accuracy  the  extent,  situation,  and 
natiiral  productions  of  a  country,  in  passing  through 
it  in  the  first  glimmerings  of  tAvilight,  as  a  meta- 
physician has  in  describing  the  nature  and  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind  through  the  miu*ky  me* 
dium  of  metaphors  and  similes. 

*'  It  is  an  important  and  useful  branch  of  philoso- 
phy, you  tell  us,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  what 
is  within,  and  wliat  beyond  the  human  faculties. 
This  is  the  constant  theme  and  burden  of  your 
daily  instructions.  It  becomes  you,  therefore,  to 
consider  whether,  in  your  endeavours  to  investigate 
and  illustrate  the  nature  and  laws  of  thought,  you 
are  not  striving  for  that  which  your  circumscribed 
facilities  prevent  you  from  ever  obtaining.  The  hi^<* 
toiy  of  your  science  induces  me  to  conjecture  that 
those  precautionary  maxims  respecting  the  limita- 
tion of  your  powers,  have  not  always  been  kept 
steadily  in  view.    You  have  often  been  the  dupes 
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of  an  ardent  and  sanguine  imagination.  Wliat  is 
the  present  state  of  metaphysical  science  ?  Wliat 
is  contained  in  the  majority  of  those  books  which 
treat  of  the  study  ?  Nearly  one  half  of  them  arc 
taken  up  with  controversies  on  the  constituted  im* 
perfections  of  language.  There  is  scarcely  wliat 
may  be  termed  a  general  principle  of  your  nume- 
rous systems  wliich  is  not  an  object  of  doubt  and 
contention. 

"  All  of  you  seem  to  agree,  that  the  drawing  of 
analogies  from  the  material  to  tlie  intellectual 
world,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  error. 
But  whei*e  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  what 
are  j  ust,  and  what  are  erroneous,  analogies  P  If  you 
allow  every  philosopher  to  establish  his  own  dis- 
crimination as  a  criterion,  tliis  will  not  check  dis- 
pute, nor  produce  unanimity.  If  you  aiTirm  there 
should  be  no  analogical  references  made  from  mat- 
ter to  mind,  this  is  nothing  short  of  saying  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  mind  at  all.  This  conclusion 
is  inevitable,  if  you  take  into  consideration  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  treat  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
or  to  form  anything  respecting  them,  without  em- 
ploying a  language  descriptive  of  material  objects 
and  their  qualities.  Our  judgments  must,  there- 
fore, under  such  drcumstancos,  be  influenced  by 
analogical  appearances,  which,  upon  a  careful  and 
more  systematic  inquiry,  may  be  found  delusive 
and  fallacious.'* 
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CnAPTER    III. 

TIIE  SCIENCE  OF  MIND  CONSEQUENT  UPON  THE 
DECLINE  OF  SCHOLASTIC  LEARNING,  AND  THE 
REVIVAL  OF  LETTERS  IN  EUROPE. 

This  will,  perhaps,  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
but  a  comparatively  barren  and  uninteresting  pe* 
riod  in  the  history  of  the  science  of  the  human 
mind.    It  is  still,  however,  a  period  which  ought 
to  be  clearly  sketched  out  and  defined  in  the  his* 
torieal  chart  of  this  branch  of  knowledge.    It  is, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  two  dif- 
ferent species  of  intcUectnal  existences;  and  is 
made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  mental 
economy,  just,  like  those  classes  of  animated  beings, 
which,  though  unsusceptible  of  accurate  classifica- 
tion, form,  nevertheless,  a  firm  bond  to  unite  the 
whole  of  organized  life  into  one  stupendous  and 
concatenated  system. 

We  may  observe,  at  the  outset,  that  there  were, 
in  reality,  few  works  produced  by  the  authors  whom 
we  are  about  to  enumerate,  of  a  purely  metaphysi- 
cal nature,  nor  any  containing  very  original  views 
or  theories  of  the  human  undcirstanding.    This  sci* 
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cncc  was  generally  amalgamated  and  mixed  up  with 
other  kindred  branches  of  knowledge*  The  whole 
mass  of  metaphysical  disquisition  may  properly 
enough  be  summed  up  under  four  leading  divi- 
sions ;  first,  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  Plato ; 
secondly,  illustrations  of,  and  commentaries  on, 
Aristotle's  mental  philoso2)hy ;  thirdly,  a  species  of 
superficial  scepticism;  and  fourtlily,  a  system  of 
mysticism,  containing  a  compound  of  religion,  mo- 
rality, and  metaphysics. 

Tliis  order  of  tilings  was  not  altogether  uniform, 
nor  did  it  last  for  any  great  length  of  time.  A  rival 
interest  gradually  arose,  wliicli  day  after  day  in- 
creased in  power  and  authority.  This  was  the 
Aristotelian  system.  Many  of  the  admirers  and 
expounders  of  Plato  promulgated  wild  conceits  and 
extravagant  absurdities,  which  the  leading  tenets 
of  the  "divine  sage,"  imder  indiscreet  management, 
were,  from  their  very  nature,  but  too  apt  to  create 
and  foster.  This  conflict  between  the  merits  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  violent  and  bitter ;  but  it 
essentially  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge,  and  to  the  introduction  of  more  rational 
views  of  mental  philosophy. 

All  the  writers  noticed  in  this  chapter,  occupy 
tliat  portion  of  philosophical  history  recognised 
as  the  era  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe, 
after  the  downfal  of  Constantinople.  Ck)smo  de 
Medici  was  the  leading  instrument,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  the  revival  of  the  metaphysical  ge- 
nius of  Italy,  by  the  institution  of  the  Florentine 
Academy,  where  the  philosophical  speculations  of 
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Plato  vrere  illustrated  and  expounded.  Cosmo  was 
encouraged  in  this  literary  enterprise  by  the  exhor- 
tations and  counsels  of  Gcmistus  Pletho»  a  Greek 
philosophcTt  who  filled  the  oificial  situation  of  de« 
puty  from  the  Orcek  government,  and  the  Council 
assembled  at  Forrara,  and  afterwards  at  Florence, 
for  considering  the  practicability  of  uniting  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.*  Lorenzo,  the  grandson 
of  Cosmo,  imbibed  the  same  partiality  and  reve- 
rence as  his  grandfather  for  the  doctrines  of  Plato; 
and  even  made  commentaries  himself  upon  the 
works  of  the  Grecian  sago.     Lorenzo  also  renewed 
the  solenm  annual  feasts  to  the  memory  of  Plato, 
which  had  been  discontinued  from  the  days  of 
Plotinus  and  Porphyrins.     By   these   and  other 
means,  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  raised  to  an 
unprecedented  degree  of  splendour.    The  minds  of 
the  learned  were  imder  the  influence  of  a  degree 
of  philosophical  enthusiasm,  of  which  we  can,  at 
the  present  day,  form  but  a  very  inadequate  con- 
ception.   Historians  mention  that  Pletho  declared 
his  firm  conviction,  that  Pagan  philosophy  would 
soon  gain  the  ascendancy  over  botii  Christianity 
and  Mahometanism.t 


^  "TIm  enmple  of  the  Roman  Pontiif  was  preceded  or  imitated  by  a 
FlorcntiiM  merdiant,  who  governed  the  Republie  without  anna,  and 
witboat  a  title.  Cotmo  of  Medici  waa  the  father  of  a  line  of  Princes,  , 
wlioae  name  and  age  are  almost  aynonymotis  with  the  restoration  of 
leaning;  his  credit  was  ennobled  into  fame }  hb  riches  were  dedicated 
to  the  acnrice  of  mankind ;  he  corresponded  at  onee  with  Cairo  and 
London ;  and  a  cargo  of  Indian  sfnces  and  Greek  hooka  were  often  im* 
ported  in  the  same  vessel.**— GtMon,  Detlmtami  Fall,  chap.  $6. 
.  t  8ee  Nolo  F.  al  the  end  of  this  Volnme. 
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The  writcra  of  this  period  of  liistory  arc  distin- 
guishable from  the  Scholastics  by  a  more  light  and 
airy  character  conferred  on  all  their  6])eculation8. 
The  former  were  not  so  formal,  dull,  and  verbose 
as  the  latter.    The  Scholastics  were  like  heavy  ca- 
valry, encased  in  a  coat  of  mail,  which  obstruct- 
ed, on  many  occasions,  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
physical  strengtli  and  prowess.    The  writers,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  letters,  resembled  light 
infantry,  full  of  sprightlincss  and  activity,  and 
ready  for  any  undertaking  where  personal  courage, 
adroitness,  and  skill  were  wanted.    The  Scholas- 
tics were,  from  the  formal  routine  of  their  philoso- 
phical speculations,  limited  to  the  consideration  of 
a  few  topics,  scanned  through  a  confused  and  nar- 
row medium ;  the  writers  of  these  times  felt  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  extend  their  investigations  on 
all  sides,  and  to  embrace  everything  which  legiti- 
mately came  witliin  the  range  of  thought  and  ob- 
servation. Without  particular  and  universal  ideas, 
the  Schoolmen  were  dead  and  lifeless ;  they  could 
not  move  an  inch.    The  thinking  and  active  spi- 
rits of  the  foiirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  broke 
down  this  artificial  barrier,  and  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  entering  the  wide  arena  of  discussion  at  any 
point  of  the  circle  they  chose.    This  necessarily 
soon  led  to  great  and  important  changes  in  the 
whole  course  of  speculation  on  the  human  mind 
and  its  varied  powers  and  faculties. 

Dante.    1300  a.d. 
This  distinguished  Italian  poet  may  be  fairly 
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enough  placed  among  the  metaphysicians  of  his 
age.    His  works  are  Ml  of  the  sublimest  ideas  of 
the  intellectual  nature  of  man.    He  says^  ''God  is 
one;  the  universe  is  one  thought  of  God ;  the  uni* 
▼erse  is  therefore  one.    All  things  come  from  God; 
they  all  participate,  more  or  less,  in  the  divine  na* 
ture,  according  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  creat- 
ed.   They  all  float  to  different  points  over  the  great 
ocean  of  existence ;  but  they  are  all  moved  by  the 
same  wilL    Flowers  in  the  garden  of  God  all  merit 
our  love,  according  to  the  degree  of  excellence  he 
has  bestowed  upon  <^h  of  these.    Man  is  the 
most  eminent.    Upon  him  God  has  bestowed  more 
of  his  own  nature  than  upon  any  other  creature. 
In  the  continuous  scale  of  being,  that  man  whose 
nature  is  the  most  degraded  touches  upon  the  ani- 
mal.    He  whose  nature  is  the  most  noble  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  angcL    Every  thing  that  conies 
from  the  hand  qf  Gad  tends  totoards  that  perfection 
qf  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  man  more  frequently 
and  more  vigorously  than  all  the  rest;    there  is 
this  difference  between  him  and  other  creatures, 
that  his  perfectibilityis|>aMi&2^,  meaning  indefinite. 
Coming  from  the  bosom  of  God,  the  human  soul 
incessantly  aspires  towards  him,  and  endeavours, 
by  holiness  and  knowledge,  to  be  re-united  to  him. 
Now  the  life  of  the  individual  is  too  short  and  too 
weak  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  that  yearning  in  this 
world;  but  around  him,  before  him,  stand  the  whole 
human  race,  to  which  he  is  allied  by  his  social  na- 
ture that  never  dies,  but  through  successive  genera- 
tions works  onward  to  eternal  truth.    Mankind- is 
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one.  God  has  made  nothing  in  rain ;  and  if  there 
exists  a  collective  of  men,  it  is  because  there  is  one 
aim  for  them  all,  and  one  work  to  be  accomplished 
by  them  all*  Mankind,  then,  ought  to  work  to- 
gether, in  order  that  all  the  uitcUcctual  powers 
which  are  bestowed  amongst  them,  may  receive  the 
highest  possible  development,  whether  in  the  sphere 
of  thought  or  action.  Mankind  must  be  one,  even  as 
Gk>d  is  one ;  one  in  organization,  as  they  are  one  in 
principle.  Unity  is  taught  by  the  manifest  design 
of  Ood  in  the  external  world,  and  by  the  necessity 
of  an  aim.  Now  this  unity  seeks  for  something  by 
which  it  may  be  represented ;  and  this  unity  is 
found  in  government." 

Batmokd  Lully.    1315  a.d. 

This  able  and  singular  man  was  bom  at  Palma, 
a  small  town  in  the  Island  of  Majorca.  In  his 
early  years  he  filled  the  situation  of  steward  in  the 
household  of  the  king  of  Majorca ;  where  he  formed 
an  amorous  connection,  though  a  married  man, 
which  produced  a  long  train  of  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. It  is  said  he  was  converted  in  the  act  of 
penning  "  a  sonnet  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow."  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  he  changed  his  conduct,  and 
devoted  himself  most  zealously  to  a  religious  and  in- 
tellectual course  of  life.  He  entered  into  a  hermitage, 
where  he  composed  his  first  treatise,  the  Are  Major 
or  Generalis;  principally  directed  against  the  doc- 
trines of  Mohammed.  Being  of  an  ardent  and  active 
turn  of  mind,  he  formed  the  plan  of  visiting  Africa, 
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with  a  view  of  Christianizing  its  inhabitants,  and 
banishing  for  ever  from  tho  world  the  errors  and 
impieties  of  Mohammedanism.  Full  of  this  adven- 
ture, he  repaired  to  Bome,  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  See ;  but  after  many  earnest  applica* 
tions,  he  was  denied  any  aid  from  that  quarter. 
He  felt  the  disappointment  deeply,  but  did  not  des* 
pair.  He  was  determined  to  carry  out  tho  enter- 
prise, by  virtue  of  his  own  individual  efforts.  In 
1295  he  landed  at  Tunis,  and  inmiediately  chal- 
lenged the  Moorish  doctors  to  a  public  disputation. 
They  tendered  such  proofs  of  the  truth  of  their  faith 
as  they  possessed ;  and  Lully  replied  to  them.  One 
of  his  grand  principles  for  guiding  the  judgment  in 
theological  matters,  and  which  he  frequently  in  his 
controversies  insisted  upon,  was  that  ''It  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  choose  that  faith  wliich  ascri1)es 
to  the  Deity  the  most  goodness,  power,  glory,  and 
perfection ;  which  exhibits  the  most  harmony  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creature.*'  An  admirable  rule,  which  strikingly 
manifests  the  sagacity  of  the  man. 

SLis  success,  however,  among  the  Moors,  was  not 
great.  It  is  said  that  his  reasonings  on  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation  appeared  so  forcible  to  his 
learned  antagonists,  that  they  yielded  to  their 
superior  cogency,  and  were  indined  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  baptism;  but  at  this  juncture  some 
of  the  dvil  authorities  interfered,  and  laid  violent 
hands  upon  Lidly.  They  threatened  at  first  to 
behead  him ;  but  ultimately  .they  adopted  a  more 
)iumane  course,  and  banished  him  from  the  country. 
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with  an  injunction,  that  if  ever  they  found  him 
there  again,  death  would  be  his  certain  portion. 

But  this  untoward  termination  of  a  favorite 
scheme  did  not  elTectually  damp  his  ardour.    Uo 
made  manyefforts  to  induce  the  heads  of  the  Church 
to  espouse  his  cause,  and  assist  him  in  another 
descent  upon  the  African  shore.    At  the  Council 
of  Vienna,  he  obtained  the  establislmient  of  Pro- 
fessors' chairs  for  the  Oriental  languages,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  at  the  cities  of  Rome,  Paris, 
Salamanca,  and  Oxford;  but  his  solicitations  could 
procure  no  further  active  assistance.    No  mission- 
aries could  be  found  to  engage  with  him  in  such  a 
hazardous  enterprise.     In  this  dilemma,  and  in  his 
eightieth  year,  he  was  determined  to  set  out  again 
for  Tunis  alone.     For  a  short  time,  he  was  not 
noticed  or  molested;  but  being  worked  up  to  a 
high  pitch  of  zeal,  he  rushed  into  the  great  square 
of  Bugia,  and  made  such  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
national  fiedth,  that  the  people  stoned  liim  upon 
the  spot.     His  body  was  taken  to  Majorca,  where 
he  is  honoured  as  a  Saint.    The  following  is  his 
character,  as  drawn  by  himself.     ''Homo  fui  in 
matrimonio  copulatus,  prolem  habui,  competenter 
dives,  lascivus  et  mundanus.  Omnia,  ut  Dei  amorem 
et  bonum  publicum  possem  procurare,  et  sanctam 
fidem  exaltare,  libenter  dimisi.    Arabicum  didid ; 
pluries  ad  prssdicandum  Saracenis  exivi,  propter 
fidem  captus  fui,  incarceratus,  verberatus ;  quadra- 
ginta  quinque  annos,  ut  ecdesise  rectores  ad  bonum 
publicum  et  Christianos  principes  movere  possem^ 
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laboraTL  Nunc  scnex  sunii  nunc  pauper  sum,  in 
eodem  proposito  sum,  in  codem  usque  ad  mortem 
mansurus,  si  Dominus  ipse  dabit." 

Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  nmkes 
the  following  remarks  on  this  singular  writer. 
«<  Baymond  Lully  was  the  author  of  a  new  and 
very  singular  kind  of  pliilosophy,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  and  defend  by  his  volu- 
minous writings.  He  was  a  native  of  Majorca, 
and  admirable  for  the  extent  and  fecundity  of  his 
genius ;  yet  at  the  same  time  a  strange  compound 
of  reason  and  folly.  Being  full  of  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  having  performed 
many  voyages  and  undergone  various  hardships 
to  promote  it,  he  was  slain  at  Bugia,  in  Africa,  in 
the  year  1315,  by  the  Mahometans,  whom  he  was 
attempting  to  convert.  The  Franciscans,  to  whoso 
third  order  it  is  said  he  belonged,  extolled  him  to 
the  skies,  and  took  great  pains  to  persuade  several 
popes  to  canonize  him :  while  many,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  especially  the  Dominicans,  inveighed  bit- 
terly against  him,  calling  him  a  harebrained  chi- 
merist,  a  hot-headed  fanatic,  a  heretic,  a  magician, 
and  a  mere  compiler  of  the  works  of  the  Mahome- 
tans. The  popes  entertained  different  opinions  of 
him ;  some  esteemed  him*  a  harmless  pious  man, 
while  others  pronounced  him  a  vile  heretic.  But 
whoever  peruses  the  writings  of  Lully  without 
prejudice,  will  not  be  biassed  by  either  of  these 
parties.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  would  have 
been  a  great  man,  had  the  warmth  and  fertility  of  his 
imagination  been  tempered  witha  sound  judgment.*' 
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Tlio  metaphysical  works  of  Lully  are  mixed  up 
and  incorporated  with  his  specuhitions  on  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  Do  Form4  I)ci;  De  convonienti4 
quam  habet  Fides  ct  Intellectus  in  objecto ;  De 
Substantia  et  Accidentci  in  quo  probatur  Trinitas ; 
De  Trinitate  in  Unitate^  sive  de  Essentia  Dei ;  Do 
Ente  Infinite ;  De  Ente  Absolute ;  De  Incamatione; 
De  Pncdestinatione  ct  libero  Arbitrio ;  and  De 
Conceptione  Yirginali. 

Lully's  Oreat  Art  is  one  of  the  principal  founda- 
tions of  his  fame.  It  has  l)ecn  noticed  by  many 
authors.  His  admirers  have  not  failed  to  pass  the 
highest  eulogiums  upon  it,  and  to  declare  that 
nothing  short  of  inspiration  itself  could  have  sug- 
gested and  executed  it.  That  there  is  no  small 
degree  of  ingenuity  manifested  in  its  contrivance, 
must  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  examined  it 
with  any  share  of  dispassionate  attention;  but 
that  it  was  never  calculated  to  efibct  the  grand 
object  of  its  author,  must  likewise  be  sufficiently 
apparent  from  its  radical  imperfections.  To  form 
a  mechanical  system  to  make  men  reason  accurately 
and  profoundly  upon  matters  appertaining  to  hu- 
man nature,  is,  at  bottom,  a  more  fanatical  and  ir- 
rational enterprise  than  seeking  the  philosopher's 
stone.  There  is  but  one  way  to  all  such  know- 
ledge ;  and  that  way  cannot  be  materially  short- 
ened, nor  made  to  present  fewer  difficulties  than  it 
did  three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  following  Table  forms  the  ground  work  of 
his  OrandArt. 
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This  tabular  statement  is  further  illustrated  by. 
five  different  fibres  or  diagarms,  shoAving  the  va- 
rious eombinations  of  the  items  in  the  Table,  under 
eertain  heads.  As  \ve  eannot  give  these  diagrams 
here,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  the  author, 
where  everything  is  illustrated  at  great  length,  and 
with  considerable  perspicuity,  • 

The  Spanish  commentators  on  Raymond  Lully 
ai*e  pretty  numerous,  and  to  those  who  may  feel 
an  interest  in  his  singular  speculations,  most  of 
these  writers  will  afford  some  instruction.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing are  what  I  have  looked  into,  though  only 
in  a  casual  manner. 

Alphon^us  de  Cepeda.  Arbol  do  la  Ciencia  do 
Baimimdo  Lullo. 

Fetfms  Ciruelo.    De  Arte  Raimimdi. 
Felrus  Hieronymtis  Sancliez  de  lAzarazu.  Metho- 
dus  Generalis  ad  omnes  Sdcntias. 
Franciscus  Marzal.    Ars  Generalis  lUustrata. 
Jaimus  Januarius.    Ars  Artiimi  Raimundi. 
Petrus  de  Ouevara.    Arte  General  para  todas 
las  Ciencias. 

Joamiea  Arce  de  Uerrera.  Apologia  pro  Rai- 
mundo. 

The  principal  design  of  these  separate  publica- 
tions, is  to  explain  and  to  advocate  the  Lullian 
principles  of  mental  philosophy.  Some  enter  very 
fully  into  objections  which  were  urged  against  it, 
\vith  a  view  of  removing  them ;  while,  on  the  other 
liand,  it  is  occasionally  admitted  that  the  objections 

^  The  best  edition  of  Lully't  works,  is  that  of  Mayeuee,  in  6  vols,  folio. 
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are  of  an  insuperable  description,  and  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  answered.  They  all  lavish  the  most 
imbonnded  praise  upon  LuUy,  and  consider  him  one 
of  the  most  acute  and  active  intellects  that  Europe 
erer  produced. 

George  Gehistus  Pletho.    1301  a.d. 

This  writer,  already  alluded  to,  was  a  Greek  by 
birth,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy,  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople.  He  came  imder  the  patronage  of 
the  Council  of  Florence ;  and  his  friend  and  disdplc. 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  promoted  his  interest  and  views 
in  every  possible  way.  Gcmistus  was  passionately 
enamoured  of  the  Platonic  system  of  the  mind, 
though  he  was  not  free  from  those  erroneous  and 
corrupted  views  of  it  so  prevalent  in  the  East.  He 
entered  into  violent  controversies  with  the  Aris- 
totelians, and  displayed  great  talent  as  a  disputant. 
He  wrote  Expositio  Oracularum  Magicarum  Zar<h 
MlrU,  in  which  he  shows  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Eastern  philosophy,  and  of  that  wliich  prevailed 
*in  the  latter  period  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  In 
this  work,  he  lays  down  twelve  leading  principles 
of  the  Platonic  theology,  and  furnishes  besides,  a 
concise  epitome  of  the  whole  of  Plato's  philosophical 
system.  His  other  two  works,  *^  On  the  Difference 
between  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  Philosophy," 
and,  **  Natural  Arguments  Concerning  God,''  are, 
on  the  whole,  very  excellent,  publications.  In  the 
latter  treatise,  concerning  the  Deity,  the  reader 
will  readily  recognise  some  Opinions  promulgated 
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many  centuries  before  by  Proelus,  and  other  com- 
mentators on  the  Platonic  dogmas.* 

Mr.  B/Oscoe  makes  the  following  observations 
on  this  distinguished  Greek.  '^  Amongst  those 
chosen  on  the  part  of  the  Oreeks,  was  Gemistus 
Fletho,  who  was  then  at  a  very  advanced  period  of 
a  life  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  As  often  as  his  public  avoca- 
tions afforded  him  an  opportunity,  he  employed 
himself  in  the  propagation  of  his  opinions,  which 
were  not  only  new  to  the  scholars  of  Italy,  but 
were  greatly  at  variance  with  those  doctrines  which 
had  long  obtained  an  uninterrupted  ascendancy  in 
all  the  public  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning. 
So  powerful  was  the  effect  which  the  discourses  of 
Gemistus  had  upon  Cosmo  de  Medici,  who  was  his 
constant  auditor,  that  he  determined  to  establish  an 
academy  at  Florence,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  culti- 
vating this  new  and  more  elevated  species  of  phi- 
losophy."t 

Bessa&iok,  Bishop  of  Nice.    1400  a.d. 

This  was  a  profound  and  sagacious  philosopher. 
His  great  aim  was  to  reconcile  the  ancient  systems 
of  Grecian  speculation  with  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  He  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  Plato, 
but  he  by  no  means  despised  Aristotle.  He  was 
one  of  the  Greek  clergy  appointed  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  Latin  Church.  On  his  return  to  the  East, 

*  Fabri.  Bib.  Gree.  vol  10,  p.  740. 

t  Rotcoe't  Life  of  Lorenio  dc  Medici,  p.  49. 
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he  was  nominated  by  the  Emperor  Manuel  Palaa* 
ologus  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  but 
his  great  zeal  gave  offence  to  the  Greeks,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  into  Italy  for  shelter.  He  >Trote 
a  defence  of  Plato,  against  the  attacks  of  GhK>rge 
Trebizond,  and  translated  the  metaphysical  works 
of  Aristotle  into  Latin.* 


Maesilius  Ficinus.    1430  a.d. 

This  author  was  a  Florentine  by  birth,  and,  under 
the  patronage  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  was  educated 
by  Pletho,  for  the  express  purpose  of  translating 
the  works  of  Plato,  and  defending  his  system  against 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  He  executed  this  im- 
dertaking,  but  not  to  the  complete  satisfiiction  of 
the  Platonists  of  the  day,  who  maintamcd  that  the 
translator  and  commentator  had  not  done  justice 
to  the  Grecian  sage ;  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
more  anxious  to  incorporate  some  notions  of  his 
own  with  those  of  Plato,  than  to  give  the  world  a 
naked  and  undisguised  translation  of  his  author. 
Besides  this,  Fidnus  is  censured  for  his  too  free  use 
of  the  Alexandrian  commentaries  on  Plato's  system. 
In  this  he  fhnded  he  saw  clearly  all  the  peculiar 
doctrines  and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  considered  Socrates  as  a  complete  type  of  our 
Saviour.  Fidnus  entered  into  a  profound  discussion 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  On  this  subject, 
however,  he  does  not  fkvour  u^  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment^ with  much  that  is  new.  . 

^  Set  Note  O.  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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Besides  the  works  of  Plato,  Ficinus  translated 
into  Latin  the  treatises  of  Porphyry,  Jamblieus, 
and  Produs,  and  also  the  Platonie  theology,  which 
eontainsaeuriousassemblageofspeeuhttive  notions. 

Tlie  theological  opinions  of  Picinus  seem  to  have 
been,  tliat  the  human  soul  was  an  emanation  from 
the  Deity,  and  that  its  chance  of  again  reverting 
into  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Godhead,  depended 
upon  a  life  of  mortification  and  contempkttion.  He 
enters  into  many  abstruse  speculations  on  the  na- 
ture and  faculties  of  the  immortal  soul,  on  the 
divine  attributes,  and  the  existence  and  offices  of 
angelic  beings.  All  these  discussions  derive  their 
origin  from  the  notions  of  Proclus  and  others  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  There  is  little  originality 
thrown  into  the  disquisitions  by  any  thing  which 
Picinus  has  advanced. 

Mr.  Hallam  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
Picinus:  ** Cosmo  de  Medici  selected  Marsilius 
Picinus,  as  a  youth  of  great  promise,  to  be  educated 
in  the  mysteries  of  Pkttonism,  that  he  might  be- 
come the  chief  and  preceptor  of  the  new  academy ; 
nor  did  the  devotion  of  the  young  philosopher  fall 
short  of  the  patron's  hopes.  Picinus  declares  him- 
self to  have  profited  as  much  by  the  conversation 
of  Cosmo  as  by  the  writings  of  Plato ;  but  this  is 
said  in  a  dedication  to  Lorenzo,  and  the  author  has 
not  on  other  occasions  escaped  the  reproach  of 
flattery.  He  began  as  early  as  1456,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  to  write  on  the  Platonic  philosophy; 
but  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  Oreek,  prudently  gave 
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way  to  the  advice  of  Cosmo  and  Landino,  that  he 
should  acquire  more  knowledge  before  he  imparted 
it  to  the  world."* 

Mr.  Roscoo  also  notices  Ficinus :  **  The  educa- 
tion of  Ficinus  was,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
entirely  directed  to  the  new  philosophy.  The 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Grecian  sage  were 
assiduously  instilled  into  his  infant  mind,  and,  as 
he  increased  in  years,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study,  not  of  the  works  of  Plato  only,  but  also 
those  of  Plotinus,  a  distinguished  promoter  of 
the  doctrines  of  that  philosopher  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. Nor  were  the  expectations  which  Cosmo 
had  formed  of  Ficinus  disappointed.  The  Flo- 
rentine academy  was  some  years  afterwards  esta- 
blished with  great  credit,  and  was  the  first  in- 
stitution of  Europe  for  the  pursuit  of  science, 
detached  from  the  scholastic  method  then  uni- 
versally adopted.  It  is  true,  the  sublime  and  fanciful 
doctrines  of  Plato  were  almost  as  remote  from  the 
purposes  of  oonmion  life  and  general  utility,  as 
the  dogmatic  opinions  of  Aristotle ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  former  was,  nevertheless,  of  essential 
service  to  the  cause  of  free  inquiry  and  substantial 
knowledge.  By  dividing  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  they  deprived  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  of 
that  servile  respect  and  veneration  which  had  so 
long  been  paid  to  them  ;  and  by  introducing  the 
discussion  of  new  subjects,  they  prepared  the  way 

^  Utentura  olllie  Middk  Aget^ToL  l.p.  147. 
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for  tho  pursuit  of  truths  more  properly  within  tho 
sphere  of  the  human  intelleet/'* 

Of  the  devotion  of  Cosmo  do  Medici  to  the  study 
of  PhitOi  and  the  lively  interest  he  took  in  tho 
lahours  of  Ficinus,  we  have  a  striking  testimony  in 
a  letter  which  Cosmo  wrote  to  his  pupil,  inviting 
him  to  visit  him  at  his  country  residence.  **  Yes- 
terday," says  Cosmo,  **  I  arrived  at  Careggi,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  improving  my  fields,  as 
myself :  let  me  see  you,  MarsUius,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  forget  not  to  bring  ^vith  you  the  book  of 
our  favourite  Plato,  De  summo  boko — ^which  I  pre- 
sume, according  to  your  promise,  you  have  ere 
this  translated  into  I^tin ;  for  there  is  no  employ- 
ment to  which  I  so  ardently  devote  myself  as  to 
find  out  the  true  road  to  happiness.  Come  then, 
and  fail  not  to  bring  with  you  the  Orphean  Lyre/'f 

TuEODORE  Oaza,  1440  A.i>. ;  Georgitjs  Schola- 
Rius,  1464  A.B. ;  George  of  Trebizond,  1484  a.d. 

These  were  three  Greek  writers,  and  came  into 
Italy  under  the  patronage  of  the  Medici.  They 
were  all  of  them  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Aristotle ; 
and  zealously  maintained  the  superiority  of  his 
philosophy  over  his  master  Plato's.  Gaza  out- 
stripped the  mimificence  of  his  patron,  and  by  ex- 
travagance brought  himself  to  abject  poverty.  To 
relieve  his  wants  he  translated  Aristotle's  work 
*'  On  the  History  of  Animals,''  and  dedicated  it  to 

*  Life  of  Lorenxo  ile  Medici,  p.  61.    . 

t  Manilii  Ficini  Florentini  0|)en,  Paris,  1641. 
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Pope  Scxtus  IV.  in  hopes  of  receiving  some  hand- 
some donation  in  his  difficulties.  He  only  received, 
however,  a  very  small  sum ;  and  tliis  mortified  him 
80  much,  that  he  threw  the  money  into  the  Tiber, 
left  Some  for  Calabria,  and  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence* 

Trebizond  taught  philosophy  at  Venice,  and  after- 
wards at  Rome.  He  was  deeply  skilled  in  all  the 
metaphysical  systems  of  the  ancients.  The  Peripa- 
tetic pliilosophy  was  his  great  favourite;  and  so 
much  did  his  zeal  get  the  better  of  his  judgment 
and  candour,  tliat  he  could  not  bear  almost  to  hear 
the  name  of  Plato  mentioned.  Whenever  he  wrote 
against  his  system,  he  displayed  the  most  out- 
rageous and  rabid  animosity  and  violence. 

Scholarius  was  a  profound  scholar  and  thinker. 
He  too  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  Stagirite.  He  wrote  an  Introduction  to 
Porphyry  on  UniversalSf  and  a  commentary  on  the 
cat^;orie8  of  Aristotle,  and  on  the  book  De  Inter' 
pretaiioM.  All  these  display  great  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

Afollikarius  Offred.    1450  a.d. 

This  author  wrote  a  learned  commentary  on 
Aristotle's  De  Anima^  which  acquired  great  popu- 
larity in  many  of  the  universities  and  public  schools 
in  Europe.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and 
one  of  the  most  acute  metaphysicians  of  his  day.  * 

V 

•  Morbof,  Polyh.  t.  2. 1. 1,  c  11. 
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John  Reuciilin.    1155  a.b. 

This  author  was  a  native  of  Pfortzhcim,  in  Sua- 
bia.  lie  studied  philosophy  at  Paris»  and  entered 
deeply  into  all  kinds  of  speculative  opinions  on 
mental  subjects.  lie  was  a  professed  admirer  and 
follower  of  Aristotle.  lie  removed  to  Basil,  then 
to  Orleans,  and  from  thence  went  into  Italy,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Ficinus,  Politian,  Piciis, 
and  other  enthusiastic  Platonists,  who  seem  to  have 
effected  a  change  in  the  metaphysical  creed  of 
Reuchlin,  for  he  renounced  his  Aristotelian  notions 
and  adopted  those  of  his  new  friends.  Here  lie  also 
changed  his  name  to  Capino.  When  residing  at 
Rome,  he  undertook  the  learning  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  with  a  view  of  entering  fully  into  the 
Cabalistic  writings.  These  he  proposed  making 
subservient  to  a  complete  illustration  of  the  Pytho- 
gorean  and  Platonic  doctrines.  This  compound  he 
professed  and  taught  for  several  years.  He  wrote 
"D^  Verba  Minfico,''  and  "2)<9  Arte  CabalMicar^ 

Peter  Pomponatius.    14G2  a.d. 

This  writer  was  bom  at  Mantua,  of  a  noble 
family,  in  1462.  He  followed  the  medical  pro* 
fession,  studied  philosophy  at  the  university  of 
Padua,  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  that  seat  of 


f  *  Open  Reucblin.  1519.      See  alM  MeUncthon,  Vit.   Rcuch.  Do- 

clam,  t  3»  p.  .3S0. 
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learning,  from  which  he  laboured  hard  to  establish 
the  system  of  Aristotle  throughout  the  whole  of 
Italy.  In  1525  he  published  a  work  entitled  **  De 
Fato^  Libera  Arbitrio^  et  Frovidenlia  Dei,*^  in  five 
books.  About  the  same  time  he  published  another 
treatise  "On  the  immortality  of  the  Soul.**  There 
were  several  remarks  and  arguments  in  this  book 
which  roused  the  anger  of  the  public  authorities, 
but  the  author  ultimately  explained  himself  out  of 
danger.  Another  work  of  his  made  its  appearance 
after  his  death,  called,  **De  naturalium  effectuum  ad^ 
ndrandia  cau9is  sen  incantationibus  liber.**  Bologna 
1556. 

The  peculiar  metaphysical  opinions  of  Pompo- 
natius  are  concisely  expressed  in  the  Ninth  Chapter 
of  his  "  D^  Immortalitate  Anima**  There  are  tlu*ee 
modes  of  being ;  intelligences  separated  from  matter 
and  its  forms  and  qualities ;  these  are  of  a  pure 
celestial  nature.  Secondly,  there  are  species  of 
intelligences  which  must  necessarily  be  connected 
with  material  bodies ;  these  hold  an  inferior  station 
in  the  scale  of  existence  to  the  former.  Thirdly, 
there  is  an  intelligent  principle  which  holds  a  kind 
of  medium  station  between  these  two  just  men- 
tioned; this  is  the  human  understanding,  which 
exists  in  a  state  of  relation  or  connection  with, 
both  the  celestial  intelligences  and  the^  second  or 
animal  order  of  beings.  This  understanding  may 
be  said  to  reside  in  bodies,  inasmuch  as  it  moves 
and  controuls  them;  but  it  is  not  a  part  or  con- 
stituent element  of  bodies, .  nor  does  it  extend 
through  them  in  all  thdr  niembers  or  divisions. 
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The  essence  of  the  understanding  consists  m  being 
able  to  reflect  upon  its  o>vn  operations ;  and  in  the 
development  of  this  power,  it  displays  itself  to  us 
under  various  phases,  which  we  denominate  sepa- 
rate faculties,  or  modes  of  existence. 

Nicolas  de  Cusa.    14G4  a.  p. 

This  metaphysical  writer  was  bom  at  Cusanus, 
in  the  diocese  of  Treves.  After  entering  into  tlie 
Church,  and  taking  several  theological  degrees,  ho 
was  apiK>inted  by  Pope  Eugcnius  IV.  legate  to 
Constantinople,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  He  cultivated  the  Pythagorean  part  of 
the  Platonic  theory,  with  great  zeal  and  assiduity ; 
and  he  endcavom*ed  to  show,  that  if,  upon  the  Py- 
thagorean hypothesis,  we  could  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world,  and  mount  up  to 
the  primitive  unit  of  creation,  yet  wo  could  not, 
from  our  constitution,  know  this  creative  unit, 
except  through  its  numerical  developments*  and 
not  by  any  means  through  its  real  essence.  Cusa 
thought  that  a  knowledge  of  absolute  truth  was 
not  allowed  to  man ;  and  that  the  highest  proof  of 
a  man's  wisdom  was  to  acknowledge  his  ignoranco 
of  all  such  matters.  His  work  entitled  **  Apologia 
DoctcB  Ig^iorantuB^^  has  been  considered  by  the 
learned  as  a  very  curious  book,  for  tho  ago  in 
which  it  appeared.* 

^  Nicbolai  CuMiii  Ope.  3  Vol.  fol.;  Paris,  1614. 
'     t  I 
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Erasmus.    1  1G  l  a.  d. 

The  >vritings  of  Erasmus  arc  well  known ;  but 
his  name  and  reputation  arc  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  stirring  events  of  the  lleformation, 
than  with  his  skill  in  philosophy.  lie  was  a 
humorous  censurcr  of  that  which  he  considered 
spurious  or  false  philosophy;  and  in  his  treatise 
called  "  The  Praise  of  Folly/*  the  most  bitter  and  se- 
vere  sarcasms  will  be  found  against  the  Scholastics. 

LUDOVICUS  ViVES.      1470  A.  D. 

This  author  M'a«  a  native  of  Valencia  in  Spain, 
but  studied  the  Scholastic  philosophy  for  several 
years  in  Paris,  lie  went  afterwards  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain,  where  ho  distinguished  himself  by 
his  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  letters.  He  came 
to  England,  and  was  employed  by  Ilenry  VIII.  as 
preceptor  to  his  daughter  Mary.  Opposing,  how- 
ever, the  king's  divorce,  he  fell  into  disgmco  at 
court,  and  was  glad  to  escape  from  punishment 
by  going  to  Bruges,  where  he  devoted  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  to  contemplation  and  pliilosophy. 

His  writings  are  **  De  Prima  Philosojyhia^'* 
"2>tf  ExplanatioM  EMenliarum^^^  **De  Censura 
Veri^**  **  De  IhUUs,  Sectis^  et  Laiulibtis  Fhilaso- 
pbi{t,**  and,  "  J)e  Canmptis  Artihua  et  Ti^adendis 
Disdplinis.^*  The  learned  Morhof,  in  his  Polyhis- 
toir,  says,  that  the  writings  ;of  Vives  are  *' golden 
remains,''  and  ought  to  be  carefully  perused  by  all 
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intelligent  men.*  Du  Pin  compares  Erasmus, 
Buddflcus,  and  Vives  together ;  the  first  has  wit,  the 
seeond  learning,  and  the  third  judgment.  "  Vives," 
says  he,  "  was  not  only  exeellcnt  in  polite  letters, 
a  judieious  critic,  and  an  eminent  pliilosopher,  but 
ho  applied  himself  also  to  divinity,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  it."t 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  Vivos  in  a 
work,  entitled  "  On  the  Learned  Men  of  Valencia,** 
written  in  Spanisli  by  Vincent  Ximenes.  The 
whole  works  of  Vives  were  translated,  in  1782, 
from  the  Latin  into  Spanish,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Sabian  Fuero,  Archbishop  of  Valencia. 

George  Venet.    1182  a.  d. 

This  author  wrote  two  works,  Uannonia  Mundi^ 
and  Probleniata  in  Sanpluram  Sact^am.  These  con- 
tain a  jumble  of  the  opinions  of  Aristotle,  Plato, 
and  the  doctrines  of  tlio  Jewish  Cabala.  His  chief 
idea  was  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  Orpheus  and 
Zoroaster,  Job  and  Solomon,  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
Origen  and  Dionysius,  all  derived  their  systems 
from  the  same  fountain,  the  Logos. 

John  Pious  of  MirandoiaA.    1485  a.  d. 

This  is  a  very  singular  personage.    He  was  of 
an  illustrious  Italian  family ;  and  when  a  youth  of 

*  Tom  1. 1.  2.  c.  2.  t  8ee  Dtt  Pin  and  Dnickcr. 

I   2 
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fourteen  was  sent  to  Bologna  to  study  the  Canon 
law,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  entering  into  holy 
orders.  Uo  did  not,  however,  follow  the  path 
prescribed  by  his  parents,  but  devoted  himself,  for 
nearly  six  years,  to  the  study  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy ;  which  had  more  charms  for  him  than  any 
thing  else.  Uc  visited  moat  of  the  Universities  of 
Italy  and  France,  with  the  desire  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  every  system  of  metaphysics,  and 
with  every  distinguished  professor  and  cultivator 
of  them.  Ue  acquired  a  complete  mastery  over  the 
most  abstruse  theories  and  speculations ;  so  that 
ho  was  quite  a  marvel  to  all  the  grave  and  learned 
doctors  of  the  age. 

Through  the  translations  and  commontarics  of 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  he  became  enraptured  with  Pla- 
tonic ideas.  Tliey  engrossed  his  entire  mind ;  he 
studied  them  by  day,  and  dreamed  of  them  by 
night.  Being  of  a  lively  and  susceptible  tempera- 
ment, his  soul  burned  within  him  for  speculative 
glory  and  enterprise;  and  to  1)o  the  author  and 
propounder  of  a  new  theory  of  human  nature  and 
human  knowledge,  was  to  attain  the  highest  pitch 
of  mundane  glory.  Full  of  these  ideas  and  aspira- 
tions, he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  cimning  and  de- 
signing man,  who  induced  liim  to  purchase  fifty 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  which,  it  was  alleged,  had 
been  written  by  Esdras,  and  which  contained  all 
the  secret  mysteries  of  the  Cabala.  From  this  mo- 
ment common  sense  seems  to  have  lost  all  com- 
mand over  him.    One  absurd  theory  after  another 
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took  possession  of  his  mind ;  and  he  plunged  deeper 
and  deeper  into  all  kinds  of  speculative  excesses.* 

TuU  of  wild  projects,  Picus  i-cpaired  to  Bomc» 
and,  obtahiing  the  permission  of  Innocent  VIII., 
he  forthwith  propoimdcd  his  grand  scheme  for  ba- 
nishing all  ignorance  and  doubt  from  the  worlcL 
Tills  notable  plan  consisted  of  nine  hundred  theses 
or  propositions,  of  a  logical,  ethical,  mathematical, 
physical,  metaphysical,  theological,  magical,  and 
ca))alistical  nature ;  and  he  ofTered  to  enter  into  a 
public  discussion  on  all  or  any  of  these  pohits,  with 
the  most  talented  and  learned  men  of  Rome.  These 
speculative  materials  were  all  taken  from  the  Gre- 
cian and  Arabian  philosophers,  from  the  most  spe- 
culative and  abstruse  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  from 
various  denominations  of  Jewish  mystics.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  this  bold  and  novel  move- 
ment would  create  no  small  degree  of  astonish- 
ment in  Rome,  and  arouse  the  fears  and  jealousy 
of  the  Church  and  Universities.  And  this  is  just 
what  did  happen.  Picus  found  liimsolf  surrounded 
with  difficulties ;  but  he  seems  to  have  possessed  a 
larger  share  of  that  tact  and  prudence  in  worldly 
matters  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  such  excit- 
able beings  as  himself.  He  parried  the  blows  which 
liis  enemies  aimed  at  him;  and  Alexander  lY. 
publicly  exonerated  him  from  all  evil  design  in  his 
attempts  to  make  his  philosophical  opinions  and 
princiiiles  known  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  some  remarks  on  the  subsequent 

^  See  Camiani,  ch.  3.  p.  63;  Meiners^  Lebeni-beschreibungen  be* 
rubmter  manner,  2.  p.  21 ;  and  Tiraboacbi,  vol.  7*  p*  325. 
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movements  of  this  extraordinary  man,  which  I  can- 
not refrain  fi'om  quoting.  "  lie  had,  meantime,  as 
wo  may  infer  from  his  later  writings,  receded  from 
some  of  the  bolder  opinions  of  his  youth.  His  mind 
IxK^mie  more  devout,  and  more  fearful  of  deviating 
from  tlie  Church.  On  his  first  appearance  at  Plo- 
rence,  uniting  rare  beauty  with  high  birth  and 
unequalled  renoAvn,  he  had  been  much  sought  by 
women,  and  returned  their  love.  But  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  withdrew  himself  from  all  worldly 
distraction,  destroying,  as  he  said,  his  own  amatory 
])oem8,  to  the  regret  of  his  friends.  lie  now  pub- 
lished several  works,  of  which  the  lleptaphus  is  a 
cabalistic  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  with  his  excessive  tendency 
to  belief,  he  rejected  altogether,  and  confuted  in  a 
separate  treatise,  the  popular  science  of  astrology, 
in  which  men  so  much  more  conspicuous  in  philo- 
sophy have  trusted.  But  he  had  projected  many 
other  undertakings  of  vast  extent :  an  Allegorical 
exposition  of  the  New  Testament ;  a  Defence  of  the 
Vulgate  and  Septuagint  against  the  Jeivs ;  a  Vin- 
dication of  Christianity  against  every  species  of  in- 
fidelity and  ^leresy ;  and,  finally,  a  Harmony  of 
Pliilosophy,  reconciling  the  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies of  all  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  de- 
served the  name  of  wise,  as  he  had  already  at- 
tempted by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  these  arduous 
labours  he  was  ait  off  by  a  fever,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  in  1404,  on  the.  very  day  that  Charles 
VIIL  made  his  entry  .into  Florence.  A  man  so 
justly  called  the  phoenix  of  his  age,  and  so  extraor- 
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dinarily  gifted  by  nature,  ought  not  to  be  slightly 
passed  over,  though  ho  may  havo  left  notliing 
wliich  we  could  read  with  advantage.  If  we  talk  of 
"  the  admirable  Crichton/'  who  is  little  better  than 
a  shadow,  and  lives  but  in  panegj-ric,  so  much  su* 
])erior  and  more  wonderful  a  i)ei*8on  as  John  Pious 
of  Mirandola  should  not  be  forgotten."* 

Cornelius  AGuirPA.    118G  a.  d. 

Agrippa  was  a  native  of  Netteshcym,  near 
Cologne,  and  seems  to  havo  devoted  his  early 
years  to  Alchemy.  In  mature  life,  he  displayed 
great  imrtiality  for  speculative  knowledge ;  and  we 
lind  him  in  a  professor's  chair,  at  Dole,  in  Bur- 
gundy,  delivering  lectures  on  lleuchlin's  treatise, 
De  Verba  JUriJico.  lie  came  afterwards  to  London, 
then  went  to  Cologne,  passed  into  Italy,  Avhei-e  he 
joined  the  army,  and  taught  at  the  same  time  speeu* 
lative  philosophy  at  Pavia,  where  ho  pretended  that 
he  was  inspired  from  heaven.  Falling  into  extreme 
poverty,  he  suffered  many  privations ;  but  at  length 
he  obtained  a  civil  office  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  wliich, 
however,  he  only  retained  a  short  time,  on  account 
of  his  rude  and  indiscreet  attacks  on  monkish  in- 
stitutions, ne  was  driven  to  Geneva ;  afterwards  - 
we  find  liim  at  Lyons,  in  wliich  city  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and 
obtained  great  influence  by  the  profession  of  astro- 
logy.    This  run  of  good  fortune  was  but  of  short 

^  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  1.  p.  203.    See  aliio  the  life  of 
Pieui  by  hit  uepbew  John  Francis  Picut ;  Bruckcr  and  Buhle. 
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duration.  He  was  dismissed  from  office;  after 
which  he  went  to  Antwerp,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  patronage  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  and 
became  historiographer  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
Ho  still,  however,  continued  his  satirical  propen- 
sities, and  ^vrotc  two  books,  one  "  On  the  Vanity 
of  the  Sciences,"  and  the  other  "  On  the  Occult  Phi- 
losophy/' These  alienated  the  aifcctions  of  his 
friends,  and  he  fell  into  poverty  again,  and  was 
committed  to  prison  for  debt.  He  was  compas- 
sionately released  from  this  unpleasant  position 
by  a  few  kind  friends ;  and  aftenvards  removed  to 
Grenoble,  where  he  died  in  1536, 

Agrippa  was  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  but 
his  metaphysical  opinions  were  of  the  most  wild  and 
untenable  description.  Tlicy  were  a  compound  of 
all  strange  things,  which  had  ever  been  dreamed  of 
by  speculative  cntliusiasts.  To  give  an  outline 
of  them  is  impossible.  We  may  state,  however, 
tlmt  he  maintains  there  are  four  elements  in  nature, 
by  whose  agency  the  phenomena  of  the  world  are 
produced ;  but  in  these  he  has  recourse  to  the  old 
device  in  world-making,  of  joining  the  power  of  a 
mm/,  or  living  principle,  which  gives  life  and  motion 
to  all  things.  The  stars  have  also  an  influence  upon 
human  beings,  as  well  as  material  objects.  There 
is  a  graduated  scale  of  being,  by  which  the  highest 
and  the'  lowest  orders  of  existences  are  connected 
t(^her.  The  world  is  filled  with  innumerable  hosts 
of  intelligences,  angelic  creatures,  and  demons ;  and 
these  can  only  bo  propitiated  by  a  process  of  fumi- 
gation, with  such  ingredients  as  have  an  affinity  or 
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correspondence  with  the  properties  o^  th>se  beings. 
This  is  the  only  mode  of  subduing  them,  and  bring- 
ing them  under  the  power  of  man.* 

JOUN  AUGYUOPYLUS.      118G  A.D. 

This  writer  and  philosopher  was  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  one  of  those  who  obtained 
the  patronage  of  Cosmo  dc  Medici.  Argyropylus 
translated  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  at  tho 
suggestion  of  his  kind  patron,  and  taught  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  at  Rome,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, t 

James  Fabek.     1490  a.]>. 

James  Fabcr,  or  Lc  Fevre,  was  a  native  of  Pi- 
cardy,  and  received  his  academical  education  at 
Paris,  lie  acquired  a  gi'cat  knowledge  in  philo- 
sophy, which  he  further  extended  by  travelling 
through  various  countries,  almost  solely  with  tho 
view  of  holding  converse  with  the  learned  and 
philosophic,  lie  entertained  a  mortal  enmity 
.  to  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  under  every  form ; 
and  wished  to  bring  back  the  learned  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  genuine  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
to  adopt  them  in  all  their  native  simplicity  and 
spirit.  He  \vrote  a  commentary  on  the  Peripatetic 
doctrines,  which  is  well  known  for  its  force  and 

*  See  Bnicker,  vol.  4,  p.  410;  Sprengel,  vol.  3,  p.  226;  Ualkm,  Lit. 
Middle  Agci,  vol.  1,  p.  386. 

t  Bullart,  Ac  Sc.  toue  1,  p.  269.  Bayle  hat  loine  curioiu  aolioeft 
of  this  author,  lee  Diet.  Art.  Argyropylui. 
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perspicuity.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  **  was  the 
first  among  tlie  French,  as  Cicero  among  the  Ro- 
mans, wlio  united  philosophy  and  eloquence/'  Uis 
energy  and  boldness  were  1)y  no  means  palatiiblc 
to  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  charged  him 
with  heresy ;  but  he  found  a  safe  retreat  at  the 
Court  of  Margaret  of  Navarre. 

SEPULVEi>A.      1490  A.D. 

This  was  a  Spanish  metapliysician,  bom  of  a 
noble  family  at  Cordova.  lie  displayed  in  early 
life  a  passionate  desire  for  speculative  know* 
ledge.  After  a  few  years'  hard  study,  and  when  he 
was  quite  a  young  man,  he  was  apiK>inted  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  histori- 
ographer to  Charles  V.  Sepulveda  translated  the 
worlu  of  Aristotle,  and  entei*ed  into  a  very  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  most  of  the  learned  men 
in  every  country  in  Euroi)e.  In  152G  he  wrote  a 
work  on  Free-will  and  Necessity.  Uis  whole  works 
were  published  at  Madrid,  in  1780,  in  4  vols.  4to. 

TUEOPHRASTUS  PaRACELSVS.      1493  A.  D. 

This  speculative  visionary  was  bom  at  Einsiedeln, 
near  Zurich.  lie  displayed  at  a  very  early  age  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  visited,  for  the 
purpose  of  intellectual  improvement,  almost  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  some  districts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Medicine  was  his  ostensible  profession, 
and  the  channel  through  which  he  generally  con- 
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vcycd  all  his  speculative  opinions  on  the  nature  of 
mind,  and  on  the  elements  of  theology.  Among 
these  he  maintained,  that  thei*e  was  a  perfect  ana- 
logy between  all  the  works  of  natuiv  and  the  consti- 
tution of  man ;  that  these  two  ran  ])arall(*l  to  each 
other,  even  in  the  most  minute  particulars ;  hut 
that  this  harmony  can  only  be  known  througli  the 
medium  of  revelation.  Hence  arises  the  complete 
insufliciency  of  heathen  philosophy  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  existence.  ]Mr.  llallam  has  the 
following  obsen^ations  on  Paracelsus.  "A  mix- 
ture of  fanaticism  and  imposture  is  very  palpable 
in  Paracelsus,  as  in  what  he  calls  his  Cabalistic 
art,  which  produces  by  imagination  and  natural 
faith,  *  per  fidom  naturalem  ingenitam,'  all  magi- 
cal operations,  and  counterfeits  by  these  means 
whatever  we  see  in  the  external  world.  jMan  has  a 
sidereal  as  well  as  a  material  body,  an  astral  ele- 
ment, of  which  all  do  not  partake  in  equal  degrees; 
and  therefore  the  power  of  magic,  which  is  in  fact 
the  power  of  astral  properties,  or  of  producing  thoso 
effects  which  the  stars  naturally  produce,  is  not 
equally  attainable  by  all.  This  astral  element  of 
the  body  survives  for  a  time  after  death,  and  ex- 
plains the  apparitions  of  dead  persons ;  but  in  this 
state  it  is  subject  to  those  who  possess  the  art  of 
magic,  which  is  then  called  necromancy. 

"  Pai*acelsus  nuiintained  the  animation  of  every 
thing;  all  minei-als  both  feed  and  render  their 
food.  And  besides  this  life  of  every  part  of  nature, 
it  is  peopled  Avith  spiritual  beings,  inhabitants  of 
the  four  elements,  subject  to  disease  and  death 
like  man.    Tliese  are  the  silvans  (sylphs),  undines 
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or  nymphs,  gnomes,  and  salamanders.  It  is  thus 
observable  that  lie  first  gave  them  names  which 
rendered  afterwards  the  llosicrucian  fables  so  ecle- 
brated.  These  live  with  man,  and  sometimes,  ex- 
cept the  salamanders,  bear  children  to  him ;  they 
know  future  events,  and  reveal  them  to  us ;  they 
are  also  guardians  of  hidden  treasures,  wliich  may 
be  obtained  by  their  means.  I  may  perhaps  have 
said  too  much  about  paradoxes  so  absurd  and 
mendacious ;  but  literature  is  a  garden  of  weeds 
as  well  as  of  flowers ;  and  Paracelsus  forms  a  link 
in  tlie  history  of  opinion,  which  should  not  be 
overlooked."  • 

All  tlie  works  of  Paracelsus  arc  exceedingly  ob« 
scure.  llis  l^/iilosophia  Sagax^  or  '*  Subtile  Philo- 
sophy," is  a  comi)ound  of  medical,  magical,  and 
pliilosopliical  notions,  treated  of  in  the  most  mys- 
tical and  bewildering  terms.  Uis  other  treatises, 
••  The  FroductioH  and  Fruit  qfthe  Four  Flcfnents,'* 
and  "  Tlie  Secrets  qfNature,  their  (h^igin^  Causes^ 
Character^  and  Fropcrties^*^  will  scarcely  repay 
the  trouble  of  perusal. 

Cardak.     1501  A.  B. 

This  writer  was  a  native  of  Pavia,  and  followed 
the  profession  of  a  physician.  He  studied  mathe- 
matics at  an  early  age,  and  soon  made  liimself  a 
proficient  in  other  branches  of  learning.  His  life 
was  chequered  and  eventfid,  which  ho  gives  us  in 
a  work  entitled  De  Vita  Fropria. 

*  Lit.  Middle  Agct,  VoL  1.  p.  385.  . 

«  .  \ 
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Cardan  compares  the  universe  to  the  human 
body ;  conferring  upon  it  a  linng  principle,  which 
lie  denominates  universal  sympathy.  Tlicrc  is  a 
counteracting  agent  to  tliis,  called  antipathy.  Tliese 
are  only  tlie  same  powers  which  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers employed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
existing  things.  They  had  their  love  and  hatred, 
their  concord  and  discord;  which  seemed  to  1)c 
some  ill-conceived  or  one-sided  view  of  the  univer- 
sal law  of  gravitation.* 

The  principles  of  all  organic  creations  arc  heat 
and  moisture.  The  first  is  the  imiversal  soul,  which 
penetrates  all  things ;  the  second  is  a  corporeal 
principle,  which  operates  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
itself,  in  three  distinct  elements,  air,  water,  and 
fire. 

Man  is  a  creation  sni  generis ;  he  belongs  nei- 
ther to  the  animal  nor  vegetable  kingdoms.  The 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
other  existences,  is  that  of  possessing  a  species  of 
knowledge  identical  with  divine  wisdom.  Uis  end 
is  to  know  heavenly  things ;  to  exercise  universal 
authority  over  everything  on  earth ;  and  to  bring 
to  perfection  whatever  he  invents. 

Men  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes, 
according  to  their  degrees  of  knowledge,  or  rather 
according  to  the  predominating  qualities  of  their 
understandings ;  namely,  pure  rationalists,  those 
of  mental  mediocrity,  and  those  of  a  decidedly  sen* 

*  "Sympathiiim  voco  coDacntiim  rerum  alisque  roanifctU  nitione; 
iinti|Mthiam»  cliMi<lium....Utnimqne  eue  in  rebus,  Tcnunque  cwum 
coDitituerc  vium,  iiinumera  probant  exemplii." 
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8ual  cast.  Every  man  carries  mthin  his  own  being 
two  worlds,  the  human  and  the  superhuman ;  the 
finite  and  the  infinite.    These  constitute  the  living , 
and  active  principles  of  all  virtue  and  wisdom. 

The  most  convincing  proof  of  man's  immortality, 
is  the  intuitive  consciousness  of  the  soul's  identity 
with  God.* 

Cardan  was  not  proof  against  the  notion  that 
there  subsisted  a  strong  sympathy  between  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  the  bodies  of  men.  The  sun 
was  in  harmony  with  the  heart,  the  moon  with  the 
animal  juices.  Every  organized  lK>dy  possessed  a 
share  of  animal  life.  This  \vns  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  of  nature.  All,  however,  is  regulated  by 
the  principles  of  numl)ers.  Ileat  and  moisture  are 
the  two  grand  principles  of  nature ;  the  first  is  the 
formal^  and  the  second  the  material  cause  of  all 
thing8.t 


Bernardino  Telesio.    1508  a.  d. 

This  author  was  a  native  of  Cozena,  in  the 
province  of  Naples,  and  was  bom  in  1508.  Uo 
obtained  the  professorship  of  natural  liistory  at 
Naples,  a  situation  he  filled  with  great  honour  and 
ability.  In  pursuing  his  metaphysical  studies,  he 
displayed  great  independence  of  thought,  and  a 
sound  judgment,  and  seemed  determined  to  give 
his  adherence  to  no  mental  creeds  which  would  not 


^  The  mott  complele  edition  of  Cwdui'i  woriu  is  thai  of  Lyons, 
16S3,  in  10  vols,  folio, 
t  Braekcr,  toI.  6.  p.  S5.    SpiengeU  vol.  a  2/8. 
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bear  a  scvci-o  examination.     He  neither  agreed 
with  the  Alexandrian  nor  with  the  Arabian  inter- 
pretation of  Aristotle's  system ;  but  took  out  of  it 
just  wliat  he  himself  tliought  was  sound  and  good. 
He  revived  the  aneient   system  of  Demoeritus, 
wliich  had  long  remahied,  during  many  a  fierce 
philosophical   eonilieti   neglected   and  unnoticed. 
Telesio  published  his  famous  work,  entitled,  De 
Natura,  jnxta  j)V02>ria  principiaj  at  Naples,   in 
1580.     The   principle   which  runs  through  this 
treatise  is,  that  in  nil  our  mental  investigations  wo 
should  take  our  start  from  real  or  sensible  things, 
and  not  from  abstractions.     Itealia  eniiay  iiou  ^6- 
stracta.     The  author  also   com])ats  tlie  general 
scoj^c  and  aim  of  the  whole  of  tlie  Scholastic  philo- 
sophy, and  endeavours  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  philosophers  of  his  own  times,  that  we 
should  base  the  whole  of  our  philosophy  upon  the 
reality  of  things,  and  a  careful  study  of  nature's 
works.     Experience  and  the  sensations  from  our 
external  senses,  must  be  our  only  guides.    These 
opinions  disturbed  his  peace,  for  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  Naples  thought  them  erroneous  and 
dangerous.     Ho  took  flight  into  liis  own  part  of 
the  country,  where  he  was  allowed  to  dio  in  peace. 

Cesalpixi  d'Arezzio.    1509  a.  b. 

This  writer  was  bom  in  1509,  and,  it  is  said, 
studied  philosophy  at  Padua,  with  considerable 
success.  The  leading  idea  of  Ms  system  is  that 
Ood  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  cause^  but  as 
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tho  sub$la9iee  of  the  world.  This  opinion,  however, 
brought  him  into  trouble  with  the  oeelcsiastical 
authorities;  but  on  account  of  his  having  been 
physician  to  Clement  VIII.,  he  was  enabled  to 
shelter  himself  from  personal  danger. 

LvrnER,  Calvtk,  Melakcthox,  akb  Knox. 
1510  a.  d. 

Tho  principal  agents  in  the  Protestant  Kefomia- 
tion  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  culti- 
vation of  the  philosophy  of  mind.  A  determined 
and  great  movement  m  religion  could  not  but  be 
attended  with  a  corresponding  cflect  upon  tlie  spe- 
culative doctrines,  with  which  the  elements  of 
theology  are  necessarily  connected.  The  formality 
which  reigned  in  all  the  scholastic  establishments  in 
Europe ;  their  slavish  attachment  to  particular  sects 
and  dogmas ;  the  trivial  nature  of  many  of  their 
discussions ;  the  detached  fragments  in  whicli  plii- 
losophy  presented  itself;  its  complete  dependence 
upon  theology ;  and  its  total  want  of  rational  and 
comprehensive  interpreters ;  were  all  powerful  mo- 
tives for  the  Ileformers  to  \m\i  for  a  change,  and 
to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  give  perfect  freedom  to 
tho  human  mind  .to  pursue,  unfettered,  any  course 
of  speculation  it  thought  fit. 

We  are  told  that  Luther,  in  the  early  part  of 
life,  had  studied  with  great  zeal  the  writings  of  Au- 
gustine, Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus ;  and 
that  his  opinion  relative  io  universals  was  on  the 
aide  of  the  Nominalists.    To  this  sect  he  attached 
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himself  for  many  years.  But  as  he  advanced  ia 
life,  and  became  involved  in  the  weighty  theological 
disputes  which  have  rendered  his  name  ever  me- 
morable, it  seems  that  philosophictil  studies  not 
only  lost  their  charms,  but  became  positively  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  The  whole  Scholastic  dispute 
appeared  frivolous,  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  true  religion.  Luther  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  warm  friends  but  bitter  enemies.  Having  im- 
bibed a  hatred  against  the  Scholastic  Doctors,  his 
animosity  knew  no  boimds ;  and  ho  railed  against 
all  speculative  doctrines  and  pursuits  with  violent 
and  indiscriminate  recklessness.  He  frequently  ex- 
presses the  moat  withering  contempt  for  Aristotle 
and  all  his  works.  Even  the  writings  of  tho 
Greek  on  Natural  Philosophy  were  not  spared. 
Luther  says,  "What  doth  it  contribute  towards 
the  knowledge  of  things,  to  be  perpetually  trifling 
and  cavilling,  in  language  conceived  and  prescribed 
by  Aristotle,  concerning  matter,  form,  motion,  and 
time.**  Again,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  Tho- 
mas,  nor  all  tho  Thomists  tog(;thcr,  ever  under- 
stood a  single  chapter  of  Aristotle."* 

Calvin  studied  the  systems  of  both  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  and  was  naturally  fond  of  metaphysical  stu- 
dies. Indeed  his  Institutes  are  a  pretty  convincing 
proof  of  his  skill  in  speculative  knowledge,  and  in 
the  art  of  reasoning.  Some  of  the  Reformers, 
among  whom  was  Zuingle,  wished  to  abolish  phi- 
losophical studies  altogether  in  Universities  and 

*  Declarntionei  acl  Ueidclbcr^^Dftei  apud  Werentdorf.    . 
t  K 
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schools  of  education;  but  Calvin  opposed  this,  on 
the  broad  ppround,  that  speculative  knowledge  was 
not  only  absolutely  necessary  for  tlie  right  under- 
standing of  Christian  truth »  but  of  incalculable  be- 
nefit towards  the  refutation  of  heresy  and  error. 
In  those  public  seminaries  of  learning,  immediately 
under  his  controul,  he  appointed  professors  of  phi- 
losophy, but  restricted  them  to  a  plain  exposition 
of  the  Aristotelian  system,  with  the  direct  Wew  of 
strengtiiening  the  reasoning  faculties  of  theological 
students.  In  several  of  the  Reformed  academies, 
the  Logic  of  Peter  Ramus  was  adopted  instead  of 
Aristotle's  work  on  that  subject. 

Melancthon  followed  a  somewhat  different  course 
from  Luther  as  to  the  cultivation  of  philosophy. 
He  revived  the  study  of  the  Peripatetic  system 
in  public  schools,  and  considered  it  a  useful  auxi- 
liary to  theological  pursuits.  Still  he  was  not 
blinded  to  the  great  imperfections  of  Scholastic 
methods  of  tcacliing,  and  of  the  mischiefs  they  oc- 
casioned amongst  the  youth  devoted  to  the  ministry. 
He  says,  **  Ever  since  this  method  of  philosophising  . 
has  been  introduced,  ancient  learning  has  bech  des- 
pised, mathematics  deserted,  and  sacred  studies 
more  negligently  cultivated.  Among  the  variety 
of  opinions  which  prevail  in  the  different  Scholastic 
factions,  you  will  scarcely  find  one  that  is  con- 
sistent with  itself.  Truth  is  everywhere  confound- 
ed with  error,  and  every  doctor  is  more  concerned 
to  gather  crowds  by  his  noisy  disputations,  than  to 
discover  and  establish  sound  philosophy.  In  the 
mean  time  dissensions  everywhere  arise;  enmities 
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are  cherished ;  rancour  supplies  the  place  of  that 
candid  spirit  which  ought  ever  to  accompany  learn- 
ing; and  the  ancient  union  hct\nxt  the  Muses  and 
Graces  is  dissolved.'* 

^Iclancthon's  inlhicnce  had  groat  weight  in  all 
the  Universities  under  Protestant  authority.  A 
great  numher  of  distinguislied  men  taught  the  phi- 
losophy which  he  adopted.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  Simon  Simonius,  Phih'p  Scherhius,  Ernest 
Sonner,  Michael  Piccart,  Christoplicr  ScheilH^l, 
Cornelius  ^lartini,  Daniel  Stahl,  James  Schenke, 
Conrad  Ilomcjus,  Christian  Dreyer,  Hermann  Con- 
ring,  and  Melchior  Zeidlcr. 

John  Knox,  when  young,  was  a  zealous  cultiva- 
tor of  philosophy,  which  he  considered  indispensable 
to  the  higher  purposes  of  theological  instruction. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  considers  him  as  its  founder,  has 
uniformly  imposed  upon  all  students  desirous  of 
theological  appointments,  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  philosophy  of  mind,  in  all  its  various 
ramifications. 


Peter  Ramus.     1515  a.i). 

This  distinguished  metaphysical  writer  and  con- 
troversialist was  born  in  Picardy,  in  1515,  of  very 
poor  parents.  He  obtained,  however,  through  some 
means,  access  to  the  University  of  Paris,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  situation  which  gave  little  promise 
of  future  celebrity.  But  he  soon  raised  himself,  by 
the  most  indefatigable  lalK>ur  a,nd  zeal,  to  a  conspi* 
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cuous  station  among  the  learned  and  talented  of 
the  day.  lie  attacked  with  vijjour  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  then  all  dominant  in  the  University  of 
Paris ;  and  hy  this  means  he  was  necessarily  brought 
into  angry  collision  witli  all  the  most  eminent  heads 
of  that  seat  of  learning.  We  are  told  hy  Teissier, 
in  his  Elogc  ties  Ilommcs  Sacaas,  that  tlie  books  of 
Ramus  (his  luatUuUouas  J)ialecticre^  and  Animad' 
versioNCS Arislotelica) jWcre  prohibited  by  tlie Court, 
and  publicly  denounced  before  the  Royal  College,  lie 
was  condemned  to  abstain  fromteachingphilosophy, 
and  was  also  very  nearly  being  sent  to  the  galleys. 
His  sontence  was  published  in  Latin  and  French, 
and  posted  throughout  all  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Both  himself  and  liis  doctrines  Avere  publicly  ridi- 
culed upon  the  stage,  amidst  uproarious  plaudits  of 
thousands  of  the  disciples  of  Aristotle's  philosophy. 
But  a  more  severe  fate  awaited  him.  Ilis  enemies 
raised  the  cry  against  him  of  secretly  espousing 
Protestant  doctrines ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
imputation,  he  was  assassinated  at  the  great  ^las- 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  His  body  Ava's  thrown 
out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  College ;  and  his 
infuriated  pupils  tore  out  his  very  intestines,  and 
dragged  them  «i1)out  the  sti-eet.* 

The  direct  and  active  mstrument  by  which  this 
dreadfid  tragedy  w*as  effected,  was  a  book  of  logic 
which  Ramus  had  comjiosed,  the  InsUtutioues 
Dialectics.  The  reasons  for  the  Avriting  of  this 
work,  are  the  folloAiing,  which  he  states  him- 
self.   He  says  that  after  he  had.  spent  three  years^ 

•  See  VariUiis,  Hist,  de  Charles  IX.  Ut.  9 ;  and  Dc  Tbou,  lib.  52. 
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in  the  study  of  logic,  he  asked  himself  of  what  use 
it  had  been  to  him;  if  it  had  rendei*ed  him  moro 
fluent  in  speech,  ja^iven  him  a  finer  and  quicker  skill 
in  poetry,  made  him  better  acquainted  with  all 
those  really  important  matters,  which  when  a 
man  thoroughly  understands,  he  is  said  to  be  a 
wise  man.  The  answer  to  these  self-interi:ogatoric8 
was  of  a  negative  kind.  AVhere,  then,  lay  the 
imperfection?  Did  it  rest  with  him,  or  with  the 
system  of  logic  which  he  studied  ?  lie  jionderecl 
over  this  matter  for  some  time;  at  length  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  fancied 
he  discovered  a  more  plain  and  eflectivc  instrument 
for  general  reasoning,  than  that  he  had  been  using 
from  Aristotle.  Full  of  this  subject,  he  soon  con- 
cocted a  system  of  logic  of  his  own ;  and  it  was 
Avith  this  instrument  that  he  produced  such  a  ter- 
rific efiect,  amongst  the  learned  Aristotelians  in 
the  University  of  Paris. 

On  tlio  abstract  merits  of  this  new  logic,  and  in 
Avhat  it  diflci*ed  from  Aristotle's  system,  which  was 
then  taught  in  tlie  schools,  various  and  discordant 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  The  historian 
Buhlc  says,  "  If  we  look  at  this  Avork  of  llamus, 
and  estimate  it  by  what  Avas  previously  in  use,  we 
shall  see  a  great  superiority  in  the  new  production. 
If,  however,  we  judge  of  it  by  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  science  itself,  and  the  improvements 
wliich  have  been  efleeted  in  it  of  later  times,  then, 
I  conceive,  Ramus  will  not  1>e  entitled  to  much ' 
commendation.'** 

♦  Buhlc,  Vol.  2.  pp.  693-695. 
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The  logic  of  Ramus,  after  his  death,  became 
very  popular  in  many  of  the  Universities  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  introduced  into  Germany  by  Me- 
lanctlion ;  in  Italy  it  found  soiiie  coimtenance ;  in 
France,  in  several  districts,  it  nearly  divided  the  ho- 
nour with  Aristotle  himself;  while  in  England  and 
Scotland  it  was  unconmionly  well  i*eccived.  An- 
drew Melville  introduced  it  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Bruckcr  tells  us  that  few  eminent  schools 
were  to  be  found  where  it  was  not  known. 


F.   PiCCOLOMINI.      1520  A.D. 

Tlie  subject  of  tliis  notice  was  bom  at  Centi,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Modcna,  in  1552.  lie  studied  phi- 
losophy with  great  assiduity  and  success  at  the 
University  of  Padua,  and  obtained  considerable  re- 
putation as  an  acute  philosopher.  He  expounded 
the  metaphysical  system  of  Aristotle. 

FiiAKcis  Geouge  Zorzi.    1520  a.d. 

This  author  was  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  hia 
mental  philosophy  is  of  a  mystic  complexion.  He 
liad  studied  very  profoundly  all  the  ^vritings  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  the  new  Platonists,  the  Eabbins,  and 
the  Cabalistics ;  and  had  jumbled  them  all  together 
in  a  strange  confusion.  The  writings  of  Origen, 
and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  were  especial  favour- 
ites with  him.  His  *^  Canticles  on  the  Harmony  qf 
the  World,**  were  published  in  1525,  and  excited  a 
good  deal  of  attention  among  philosophers  at  its 
first  ^ippearance.    The  Oriental  emanations  con- 
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stitute  the  foundation  of  liis  system,  so  for  as  his 
medley  of  opinions  can  be  dcsi^atcd  by  such  a 
name.  "  The  DiA-inity/*  says  ho,  "  is  the  only  effi- 
cient cause  in  the  universe ;  it  is  also  a  subjective 
and  formal  cause ;  and  creates  other  beings  by  virtue 
of  its  own  innate  jiower  of  creation.  Tlie  elements 
are  in  the  Deity,  and  form  the  rudiments  of  things ; 
the  ideas  or  sources  from  which  being  is  produced. 
These  ideas  are  not  merely  copies^  as  Plato  fancied, 
but  are  the  effusions,  the  Divine  illustrations ;  and 
commimicate,  by  the  power  of  their  own  nature, 
the  constituent  elements  or  essences  of  every  tiling 
which  exists."^ 


FaAXciscus  Patricius.    1629  a.d. 

This  author  is  but  little  known.  He  wrote 
a  work  entitled  Dlscussioncs  Peripaleliae.  For 
several  years  he  taught  philosophy  at  Ferrara  and 
at  Rome,  with  reputation.  According  to  his  notions, 
true  pliilosophy  consists  in  the  love  of  wisdom ; 
this  wisdom  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  all  things ; 
all  things  constitute  order ;  and  this  order  is  the 
connexion  of  things  in  tinie.  Philosophy  takes  its 
origin  from  that  which  is  first  known,  which  is 
light.  This  is  the  powerful  and  subtile  element, 
through  whose  agency  all  things  are  created. 

Talek  0M£R.     1580  A.D. 

This  writer  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  Peter  Haiiius, 
and  laboured  most  assiduously  to  extend  the  logic 

*  Prooemium  Cantici.  Cant.  1.  4.  6. 10.  16. 
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of  his  master.  Omcr  attacked  the  Peripatetic  doc- 
trine with  great  vigour,  and  Avith  some  success.  In 
England  his  treatise  on  logic  was  revised  and  ar- 
ranged by  no  less  a  person  than  the  immortal  John 
Hilton. 

Jam£s  Concio.    1530  a.d. 

This  author  was  a  native  of  Trent,  and  obtained 
considerable  notoriety  in  his  day,  among  divines,  by 
his  book  on  the  Stratagems  qf  Satan.  On  embracing 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land in  16C7,  and  obtained  a  pension  from  Queen 
£liza1)eth.  He  is  the  author  of  a  small  work,  en- 
titled, De  Methodoy  written  in  Latin.  Tliis  work 
is  little  known.  ^lethod,  the  author  contends,  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  sound  knowledge. 
**  It  is,"  he  Stiys,  "  the  proper  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, whether  in  the  examination  of  known  truths, 
the  obtaining  those  which  are  not  kno^vn,  or  in 
transmitting  knowledge  to  others.  But  a  philoso- 
'  phical  method  requires  some  preliminary  {irrange- 
ments.  It  is  requisite  we  should  determine  before- 
hand in  what  the  knowledge  of  things  consists,  how 
we  obtain  that  knowledge,  what  matters  it  em- 
braces, and  what  portion  of  tliese  we  are  able  to 
trace  to  their  proper  causes.  These  are  considera- 
tions of  great  moment.  We  may  be  said  to  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  a  thing  if  we  know  what  it  is, 
what  are  its  causes  and  effects,  and  are  able  to 
comprehend  it,  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  in  all  its 
most  minute  parts  and  dependencies.  We  should 
know  the  genus,  as  well  as  the  species ;  not  only 
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immediate  or  proximate  causes  and  effects,  but 
those  that  arc  more  remote  and  hidden/'* 

Again  Concio  says,  **  The  human  mind  can  ar« 
rive  at  the  knowledge  of  finite  things,  and  things 
fixed  and  immutable;  and,  in  consequence,  can 
know  universals,  but  it  cannot  comprclicnd  the 
infinite.'* 

"The  relation  which  the  known  bears  to  the 
unknown,  on  wliicli  alone  we  can  ground  our  in- 
vestigations, consists  in  the  connection  between 
the  general  and  the  particular,  the  whole  and  its 
parts,  tlie  com]>ound  and  the  simple,  and  the  cause 
and  its  effect/* 

"  All  knowledge  deduced  from  a  process  of  rea- 
soning, presupposes  some  primitive  truths,  imme- 
diate, founded  in  nature,  and  independent  of  the 
reasoning  process.  The  office  of  IVIethod  is  to 
bring  these  primitive  truths  to  light."t 

On  tlie  difference  between  abstract  truths  and 
truths  drawn  from  every-day  experience,  Cioncio 
makes  the  following  remarks:  "The  first  (ab- 
stract truths)  are  general ;  they  form  an  essential 
part  of  human  nature,  and  are  immediately  as- 
sented to  as  soon  as  expressed.  Truths  from  ex- 
perience are  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  and  become,  by  frequent  repetition,  objects 
of  positive  and  certain  knowledge."  J 

«  De  MethoJo,  f .  1.  3. 13.  14.    f  lb.  f.  9.  p.  29.    J  lb.  (.  9.  p.  33. 33. 
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James  Zababella.    1532  a.  d. 

Tliis  person  was  bom  at  Padua,  and  studied 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  that  city.  He  was 
a  believer  in  Astrology.  lie  ^iTOte, "  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle."  Ilis  system  of  logic  was  taken 
from  Germany.  lie  maintained  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  could  not  be  proved 
from  Aristotle's  philosophy.  This  brought  him 
under  the  lash  of  the  Inquisition,  but  he  success- 
fully defended  his  positions,  and  escaped  punish- 
ment. 


GOCLENIUS.      1547  A.  D. 

Tliis  writer  on  the  human  mind  was  bom  at 
Corbeck.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
iP^tfchologia;  hoc  eai,  de  hominis  perfectione  anim<B^ 
which  was  published  at  Harbourgh  in  1500.  He 
is  the  first  writer  who  applied  the  modem  word 
Psychology  to  intellectiml  studies. 

Taurellus.     15 17  A.  D. 

This  was  a  German  writer,  bom  at  Mumpelgard, 
and  a  most  devoted  advocate  for  the  Platonic  sys- 
tem. ^His  works  gained  him  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  his  day.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  was 
fonder  of  engrafting  some  fanciful  theories  of  his 
own  uponPlato's  principles,  than  of  keeping  steadily 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Grecian 
sago. 
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Leonico  Tomeo.    1547  a.  d. 

Tills  philosopher  was  born  at  Venice,  and  in  his 
early  years  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the 
pliilosophy  of  Greece,  lie  translated  Aristotle, 
Proclus,  and  several  other  ancient  writers.  Italy 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  labours.* 


Mahius  Xizolini.    1553  a.  d. 

This  author  published  a  work  at  Parma,  ''On 
the  Proper  Princi2)les  and  Mode  of  Reasoning,'*  in 
wliich  he  enters  at  considerable  length  on  some 
of  tlie  maxims  of  Aristotle ;  particularly  what  con- 
cerns the  nature  and  application  of  general  terms. 
His  arguments  against  the  Kcalists,  and  in  favour 
of  the  theory  of  the  Nominalists,  will  be  found  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  ifirst  book.  The  author 
shows  the  utter  hollo^vness  of  the  arguments  of 
the  Kcalists,  and  that  the  opposite  system  is,  in 
every  point  of  view,  naore  consonant  with  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  and  sound  pliilosophy. 

Alexander  Acuillini.    1560  a.  d. 

This  philosopher  followed  the  medical  profession, 
and  published  several  works  on  anatomy  and  medi- 


*  Sec  Fabiiciiu,  Bib.  Lat.  torn.  4.  p.  7d8. 
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cine.  But  in  addition  to  these  professional  studies, 
ho  had  read  and  studied  Aristotle  profoundly.  He 
*  viewed  the  pliilosophy  of  the  Stagirite  tlirough  the 
medium  of  the  Arabian  intcq)retation,  and  not 
through  tliat  of  the  Alexandrian  School.  lie  was 
called  the  Second  Aristotle. 


Giordano  Bruno.    15G0  a.  d. 

Giordano  Bruno  was  bom  at  Nola,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  lie  entered  among  tlie 
Dominicansjmt  from  liis  doubts  about  religion, 
and  his  peculiar  philosophical  opinions,  he  was  dis- 
carded from  this  community,  and  was  also  obliged 
to  leave  Italy  altogether.  He  went  to  Geneva, 
and  from  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  commenced  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
He  a(ten%'ards  visited  England,  wlicre  he  took  up 
his  abode  w^ith  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  After  leaving 
England,  he  visited  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished cities  in  Gcmiany,  where  he  delivered 
lectures,  both  publicly  and  to  select  parties,  lie 
had  a  strong  wish  to  visit  Italy  again,  and  was 
at  length  induced  to  take  shelter  in  Venice,  at  that 
time  the  most  liberal  portion  of  that  country. 
Here  he  remained  in  peace  for  a  short  time ;  but 
he  was  eventually  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition 
at  Eoinc,  and  was  burned  as  a  common  heretic,  on 
the  17th  Feb.  IGOO. 

Bruno  was  distinguished  by  great  originality  and 
force  of  genius.    He  was  not  a  mere  compiler  or 
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expositor  of  other  men's  systems ;  but  always 
thought  for  himself,  and  imiformly  displayed  a  really 
independent  mind.  Ue  defended  the  Copemican 
system  of  philosophy.  Uis  metaphysical  views 
approaeh  very  nearly  to  some  opinions  which  have 
been  of  late  very  popular  in  Germany.  There  is 
great  subtility  and  acutcncss  manifested  in  all  his 
works.* 

Tliose  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  Avorks  of  Bruno  earefuUy,  \vill  ftnd  the  germs 
of  several  modern  systems  of  philosophy ;  those  of 
Deseartcs  and  Leibnitz,  in  particular.  The  whirl- 
pools of  the  former,  and  the  optimism  of  the  latter, 
arc  clearly  defined.  The  atoms  of  Gassendi  may 
also  be  found  in  his  writin£;s. 

The  following  quotations  show  the  peculiar  no- 
tions which  pervaded  Bruno's  speculative  systems. 

"  Or,  quanto  a  la  causa  effcttrice,  dico  rcfliciente 
fisico  universale  esser  TintcUctto  universale,  ch*  6 
la  prima  e  principal  facultA  deiranima  del  mondo, 

la  qual  c  forma  universale  di  qucUo L'intelletto 

universale  b  Tintimo  piti  reale  e  propria  facultik,  c 
parte  potenziale  deiranima  del  mondo.  Questo 
h  uno  medesimo  ch'empie  il  tutto,  illumina  Tuni- 
verso,  e  indrizza  la  natura  a  produrrc  le  sue  specie, 
come  il  nostro  intelletto  b  la  congrua  produzione 

di  specie  razionali Questo  c  nominato  di  Pla- 

tonici  fabbro  del  mondo."  p.  233. 

*  The  best  works  of  the  author  are,  "  Delia  Causa,  Prinn|HO.  e  Uno  •*' 
Paris,  1584;  '*  DeU*  Infinito  Universo  e  Monao*'  Venice,  15S4;  **De 
MonaUe,  numero  et  figura;"  Franrkfort,  1591. 
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'^Dunqueabbiamo  un  principio  intrinscco  formalc 
ctemo  c  sussistcntc,  incomparabilmentc  migliorc  di 
quelle  che  han  finto  li  soflsti,  clio  vcrsano  circa 
gl' accidentia  ignoranti  dc  la  siistanza  dc  le  cose,  e 
che  vengono  a  ponere  le  sustanze  eorrottibili,  per 
cli5  quello  cliiamano  massimameiite,  primamente  e 
principalmentc  sustanza,  die  resulta  da  la  com- 
posizione;  in  die  non  5  altro,  ch'uno  accidente, 
che  non  contiene  in  se  nulla  stabilitii  e  veritti,  e  si 
risolve  in  nulla/'  p.  24'2. 

**  Son  tre  sorti  d'intelletto ;  il  divino,  ch'5  tutto, 
qucsto  mondano,  che  fa  tutto ;  gli  altri  particular!, 
che  81  fanno  tutti.  E  vera  causa  elEcicnte  (rintcl- 
letto  mondano)  non  tanto  estrinseca,  come  andi'  in- 

trinseca  di  tutte  cose  naturali Mi  par,  che  detra* 

hano  a  la  divina  bonti\  e  a  rccccllenza  di  qucsto 
grande  animale  e  simulacro  del  prime  principio 
quelli,  che  non  vogliano  intendere,  nh  affirmare,  il 
mondo  con  li  suoi  membri  essere  animate/ '  p.  239. 

"E  dunque  Tuniverso  uno,  infinite,  immobile. 
Una  dice  b  la  possibilit2\  assoluta,  uno  I'atte,  una 
la  forma  o  anima,  una  la  materia  o  cerpe;  una  la 
cosa,  uno  le  ente,  tmo  il  massimo  e  ottimo,  il  quale 
non  deve  posser  essere  comprcso,  e  per6  infinibile  e 
interminabile,  e  per  tanto  infinite  e  interminate,  c 
per  conseguenza  immobile.  Qucsto  non  si  mueve 
localmente ;  per  chh  non  ha  cosa  fuer  di  s&,  eve  si 
trasporte,  atteso  che  sia  il  tutte.  Ken  si  genera ; 
per  chh  non  h  altro  essere,  che  lui  possa  desiderare 
o  aspettare,  atteso  che  abbia  tutto  lo  essere.  Non  si 
corrdmpe ;  perchfe  non  h  altra  cosa,  in  cui  si  cangi. 
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atteso  cbo  lui  sia  ogni  cosa.  Non  pub  sminuire  o 
crcsccre,  attcso  cVb  infinito,  a  cui  come  non  si  puh 
njfgiungcrc,  cosi  fe  da  cui  non  si  pu5  sottrarrc,  per 
ci5  chc  lo  infinito  non  ha  parti  proporzionali.  Non 
h  altcrabilc  in  altra  dis|>osizionc»  per  ch5  non  ha 
cstcmo,  da  cui  patisca,  e  per  cui  venga  in  qualchc 
afTezione.  Oltrc  ch6  per  comprcndcr  tuttc  con- 
trarictadi  neiresser  suo,  in  unitii  o  convenienza,  e 
nessuna  inclinazionc  posscr  avero  ad  altro  c  novo 
csscrc,  0  pur  ad  altro  e  altro  modo  d*cssere,  non  pu6 
csscr  soggctto  di  mutazione  secondo  qualita  alcuna, 
nfe  pu6  aver  contrario  divcrso,  che  Talteri,  per  chfe 
in  lui  b  ogni  cosa  concordc.  Non  h  materia,  per  ch& 
non  6  figurato,  nb  figurabilc,  non  b  tcrminato,  nb 
tenninabilc,  Non  b  fonna,  per  chb  non  infonna, 
nb  figura  altra,  attcso  chc  b  tutto,  b  massimo,  iN  uno, 
6  univcrso.  Non  si  comprcndc;  pur  cb6  non  b 
maggior  di  s6.  Non  si  b  comprcso ;  pcrcbc  non  b 
minor  di  s5.  Non  si  aggunglia;  per  chfe  non  b 
altro  e  altra,  ma  uno  c  mcdcsimo.  Essendo  mode- 
simo  cd  uno,  non  ha  csscre  cd  css«re ;  e  per  ch6 
non  ha  esscre  cd  csscre,  non  ha  parti  e  parti ;  b  per 
ci5  ch5  non  ha  parte  o  parte,  non  b  com|)Osto. 
Qucsto  b  tcrmine  di  soi*te,  chc  non  b  termine ;  e 
talmcnte  forma,  che  non  b  forma ;  c  talmcnte  ma- 
teria, che  non  b  materia ;  e  talmcnte  anima,  che 
non  b  anima ;  per  chb  b  il  tutto  indiiferentemente, 
e  per6  b  uno,  Tuniverso  b  uno."    p.  280. 

**  Ecco,  come  non  b  possibile,  ma  necessario,  chc 
I'ottimo,  massimo,  incomprensibile,  b  tutto,  b  per 
tutto,  b  in  tutto,  per  ch6  come  semplice  e4  indivisi- 
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bile  pu5  csser  tutto,  csser  per  tutto,  csscre  in  tutto. 
£  cosl  non  c  stato  vanamcntc  dctto,chc  Giovc  empie 
tuttc  Ic  cose,  inabita  iuttc  Ic  parti  deirunivcrso,  6 
ccntro  di  ci5y  chc  ha  Tcsscre  uno  in  tutto,  e  per  ciii 
lino  b  tutto.  II  quale,  cssendo  tutte  le  cose,  e  com- 
prcndendo  tutto  Tessore  in  se,  vicne  a  far,  die  ogni 
cosa  sia  in  ogni  cosa.  Mn  mi  direste,  per  ch6  dun- 
que  le  cose  si  cangiano,  la  materia  particolare  si 
forza  ad  altre  forme  ?  Vi  rispondo,  chc  non  6  mu- 
tazione,  che  cerca  altro  essere,  ma  altro  mode  di 
essere.  £  questa  b  la  difTercnza  tra  Tuniverso  e  le 
cose  dell' uni verso;  per  ch6  nullo  comprendo  tutto 
resserc  e  tutti  modi  di  essere ;  di  questa  nascuna 
ha  tutto  Tessere,  ma  non  tutti  i  modi  di  essere." 
p.  282. 

Causa,  Principio,  cd  Uno  ncmpitcrno, 
Onde  I'csser,  la  vita,  il  inoto  pendc, 
E  a  Inngo,  a  largo,  a  profondo  si  stcndc 
Quanto  si  dice  in  cicl,  terra  cd  inferno. 

Con  scnso,  con  ragion,  con  mcntc  soemo 
Ch'atto,  niisura  e  conto  non  comprcnde, 
Quel  vigor,  mole,  e  numcro,  chc  tcndc         * 
Oltrc  ogni  inferior,  mezxo  e  supemo. 

Cieco  error,  tempo  avaro,  ria  fortuna, 
Sorda  in\idia,  vil  rabbia,  iniquo  xelo, 
Crudo  cor,  empio  ingcgno,  strano  firdii*c, 
Non  bastcranno  a  farini  I'aria  bnina, 
Non  mi  parrann'  avanti  gl'ocehi  il  vclo, 
Non  faran  mai,  eh'il  mio  bel  sol  non  mire.* 

^  Sm  Mr.  IIallam*t  notice  of  Bruno,  in  "  Lit.  Middle  Agei;"  and 
abo  the  works  of  Bruno,  by  Chriitisn  Bnrthoknncw,  publiihed  at  Paris, 
n  three  Tola.    1S47. 
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Bruno  was  a  man  of  rare  «and  splendid  talents, 
but  his  mind  was  unequally  halaneed.     Uis  ima- 
gination was  ardent  and  enthusiastic ;  and  there 
was  joined  to  this   a   power   of  contemplating 
tlie   most   abstract    subjects,   and   tracing  them 
through  all  their  subtile  mmifications.      Sincerity 
and  a  love  of  truth  were  stami>ed  on  cveiy  move- 
ment of  his  mind.     Ue  loved  to  dwell  upon  the 
mystical  and  sublime,  and  to  mould  the  more  sul)- 
tile   movements  of  the  mind   into  systems  and 
theories;  to  fashion  his  thoughts  into  new  and 
original  combinations ;  and  to  feed  an  inordinate 
vanity  with  the  thought  that  he  was  doing  what 
no  one  else  could  do.    His  knowledge  was  profound 
and  varied,  and  always  at  hand  on  all  occasions  and 
exigencies.      lie  joined  the  sublimity  of  Plato  and 
the  dialectic  skill  of  Aristotle,  with  the  whimsical 
notions  of  Raymund  Lully  and  the  mystical  ab- 
stractions of  Averroes.   The  spirituality  of  his  mind 
preserved  him  from  low  and  huckstering  views  of 
the  universe  and  of  man.     In  all  his  eccentricities 
and  imaginative  flights,  he  rivets  your  attention, 
and  excites  your  sympathy  and  regard.     lie  shows 
you  the  world  of  existence  and  thought  in  a  thousand 
different  forms ;  he  treats  you  with  a  series  of  specu- 
lative dissolving  views,  which  display  to  admirable 
perfection  the  consummate  skill  of  the  artist,  and 
fill  the  mind  with  astonishment  and  delight.    But 
he  is  far  removed  from  the  sober  and  severe  realities 
of  life.    The  portion  of  solid  knowledge  we  derive 
from  him  is  scanty ;  and  the  contemplation  of  his 
t  h 
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intellectual  character  and  fate,  leaves  a  melancholy 
reflexion  that  what  is  brilliant  is  not  always  useful, 
nor  arc  the  most  splendid  gifts  of  the  mind  a  security 
against  error  and  misfortimo. 


F&ANcis  Sanchez.    1562  a.d. 

Tliis  writer  was  a  Portuguese  physician,  and  at  an 
early  ago  was  sent  to  several  universities  in  Prance 
and  Italy,  to  study  philosophy.  He  became  a  pre- 
ceptor* at  the  College  of  Toulouse ;  where  he  ex- 
pounded Aristotle ;  but  being  a  man  of  a  very  «icute 
mind,  and  ambitious  of  distinction,  the  ordinaiy 
routine  of  the  school  of  metaphysics  by  no  means 
satisfied  him,  and  he  indulged  in  abstruse  specula- 
tions of  his  oi;\7i.  lie  soon  began  to  doubt  of  almost 
every  thing  I  lie  was  obliged,  however,  to  act  Avith 
prudence,  for  the  Church  viewed  at  this  period,  with 
great  jealousy,  all  departures  from  the  prescribed 
routine  of  acsvdemical  instruction.  He  published 
a  work,  entitled  **  De  multum  fiobili  et  prima  UuU 
versali  Scieulia,  quod  nihil  scUur,**  in  which  he 
severely  censures  all  those  philosophers  who  im- 
plicitly adopt  fundamental  principles  of  systems, 
without  examining  the  foundations  on  wiiich 
they  rest.  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  very  best  style^ 
has  entered  fully  into  the  opinions  of  Sanchez ; 
and  the  reader  will  find  them  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.* 


*  See  Note  U.it  the  eml  of  this  Volume. 
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Thomas  CAMPANELLiV.    15G8  a.  d. 

Th^s  author  was  an  Italian  monk  of  the  Domi- 
nican order,  and  was  born  in  15G8.  lie  attempted 
to  reform  the  whole  range  of  philosophy,  and  par- 
ticularly combated  some  of  the  positions  of  Aris- 
totle. This  1)oldness  of  discussion  furnished  a 
plausible  motive  for  his  enemies  to  accuse  him  of 
conspiracy ;  and  u|K)n  this  charge  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  first  at  Naples,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome.  This  captivity  he  endured  with  the  greatest 
fortitude  for  the  long  space  of  twenty-seven  years. 
In  his  solitude  he  amused  himself  with  writing 
verses.*  He  made  his  escape  from  llome,  and  flew 
to  Paris  for  protection,  where  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
showed  liim  great  kindness. 

nis  metaphysical  opinions  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  Telesio.  Campanella  maintains  that 
experience  should  be  our  guide  in  all  intellectual  in- 
vestigations. He  says, "  Scfitire  est  scire.**  Against 
the  scholastic  philosophy  he  has  the  following 
remark:  ^^Cognitio  divinorum  non  habetur  per  syl- 
logismum,  qui  est  quasi  sagitta  qua  scopum  attin- 
gimus  a  longo  absque  gestu,  nequo  modo  per  auc- 
toritatem,  quod  est  tangere  quasi  per  monum 
alienam."t 


^  Scclta  d*alcune  poeiie  iilosoilcbe.  1532. 

t  His  works  are,  I)c  scnsii  reruin  et  mafpa,  Frankfort.  1^20 ;  Pbilo- 
sopbic  Rationalb  ct  Rcalis  partes  5,  Paris,  16J{8 ;  Universalis  Pbilosophias 
siTeMetaphysicanim  rerum  juxta  propria  dogmata  partes  3,  Paris,  163S  ; 
Realis  Philosophic  Epilogistictc  |KurtC8  4,  Frankfort,  1828. 

L  2 
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llODEUT  PlUDD.      1571   A.D. 

Ilo1)crt  Fludd  was  a  native  of  Milgatc  in  Kent, 
and  o1)tained  considerable  reputation  as  a  ]>hysician 
in  England,  lie  was  of  a  contemplative  and  en- 
thusiastic  turn  of  mind,  and  adopted  trains  of 
speculative  thought  which  led  him  into  every  kind 
of  absurdity  in  matters  of  philosophy,  lie  dived 
into  all  the  Cabalistic  and  Mystical  systems ;  and 
jumbled  them  together  in  such  rich  and  incompre- 
hensible confusion,  that  no  one  could  obtain  even 
a  glimpse  of  what  ho  really  did  maintain.  All  that 
can  be  gathered  from  his  writings  are  the  following 
positions.  lie  undertakes  to  establish  a  perfect 
unity  among  metaphysical  tlieorics,  and  to  make 
them  subsenient  to  the  illustmtiou  of  medicine, 
theology,  and  morals ;  that  Uffhl  is  the  grand  active 
principle  of  existence,  and  the  creator  of  all  things ; 
in  fact,  Deity  itself.  It  flows  eternally  from  his 
own  unfathomable  depths,  and  successively  pro- 
duces animate  and  inanimate  creations,  and  all  pure 
and  ethereal  intelligences.  In  his  PhiloaophUt'  Jfo' 
M/ca,this  principle  of //^A^  seems  again  divided  into 
three  parts ;  darkness  is  the  first  substance,  toaler 
the  second,  and  dhine  light  the  thud.  This  last  is 
the  central  essence,  or  creative  and  vivifying  prin- 
ciple. These  various  elements,  blended  in  certain 
proportions,  produce  all  phenomena,  production, 
generation,  and  re-production. 

The  works  of  Fludd  are  very  numerous,  amoimt- 
ing  to  five  volumes  folio.     The  learned  Gassendi 
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undertook  a  formal  refutation  of  his  plulosopliical 
errors,  in  a  work  entitled,  **  Hxatncti  I^hilo^ojjhue 
Fluddianic:'^ 


Jacob  Bohme.    1576  a.  d. 

T]iis  individual  was  a  poor  shoemaker  at  Oorlitz, 
in  Germany,  and  was  horn  in  1575.  lie  diHplayed 
in  early  liie  a  decided  turn  for  reading ;  hut  his 
only  lihrary,  for  a  long  time,  was  a  hook  containing 
the  lives  of  the  holy  Fathers  of  the  Cliurch.  This 
work  he  read  with  great  diligence  and  earnestness ; 
and,  joining  many  of  its  statements  witli  his  own 
contemplations  on  the  works  of  nature,  ho  was  led 
into  tliose  peculiar  trains  of  thouglit  wliich  form 
the  cliaraoteristic  feature  in  all  his  puhlieations. 

His  mind  received  also  a  decided  hias  from  the 
following  circumstance,  which  he  was  wont  often 
to  relate  in  after  life,  llis  master  and  mistress 
heing  ahroad  one  day,  there  came  into  the  shop  a 
person  of  a  very  reverend  and  grave  deportment, 
hut.  dressed  in  mean  and  shahby  clothing,  llo 
took  up  a  pair  of  shoes  and  desired  to  purchase 
them.  Bohme  being  very  timid  in  fixing  a  prico 
upon  them,  lest  he  should  make  a  mistake,  seemed 
avci*se  to  closing  the  bargain;  but  the  stranger 
persisting  in  purchasing,  the  boy  fixed  a  ratlier 
high  figure  upon  the  articles.  The  money  was 
immediately  paid.  The  old  man  then  went  a  littlo 
distance  from  the  shop-door,  and  called  out,  in  a 

*  Sec  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  1.  2.  p.  390. 
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loud  and  authoritative  tone,  '*  Jacob  I  Jacob  I  como 
forth/'  Jacob,  astonished  at  the  hearing  of  his 
Christian  name,  o1)eyed  the  call,  when  the  stranger^ 
fixing  his  piercing  eyes  upon  him,  addressed  him 
thus :  **  Jacob,  thou  art  little  but  shalt  be  great, 
and  become  another  man,  such  a  one  as  the  world 
sliall  wonder  at ;  therefore  be  pious,  fear  God,  and 
reverence  his  word.  Bead  diligently  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  wherein  thou  hast  comfort  and  instruc* 
tion.  For  tliou  must  endure  much  misery  and  po- 
verty, and  suffer  persecution ;  but  be  courageous 
and  persevere,  for  God  loves  and  is  gracious  unto 
thee."  So  saying,  the  old  man  pressed  the  hand 
of  the  boy,  and  gave  him  a  kind  and  impressive 
look. 

This  address  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  youth's  mind.  He  grew  more  se- 
rious and  devout;  attended  public  worship  most 
n^^arly ;  gave  his  nights  and  leisure  hours  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Iloly  Scriptures ;  and  cultivated  an 
inward  piety  and  devotion  which  astonished  all 
who  were  about  him. 

He  published  his  first  book  in  IGIO,  wliich  he 
called  Aurora f  or  the  3Iorning  Redness.  The  ma- 
nuscript of  tliis  work  was  given  into  the  hands  of 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  author's,  who  had  it  se- 
cretly 4;ranscribed  very  quickly,  and  by  this  means 
publicity  \vas  given  to  it,  and  Bdhme  drawn  from 
his  obscurity.  The  treatise  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  zealous  clergyman  called  Eichter,  who,  thinking 
its  principles  erroneous  and  dangerous,  denounced 
them  from  the  pulpit,  4md  called  upon  the  magis- 
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tracy  to  pi-osccutc  the  author.  The  Senate  sum- 
moiKrd  Bohme  forthwith,  seized  his  book,  and  ad- 
monished him  to  leave  ofT  writing  for  the  future, 
and  **  slick  to  his  Ifu/t.**  This  injunetion  was  ol)cyed 
for  the  space  of  seven  years,  when  Bohme  thought 
himself  again  moved  to  write,  and  so  continued  at 
intervals  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

After  the  first  appearance  of  the  Aurora,  or  tlte- 
Morning  Bcdness,  the  author  was  visited  by  a  great 
num))er  of  learned  persons ;  and  especially  by  one 
Balthasar  "Walter,  of  Silesia,  who  had  travelled  for 
several  years  through  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  in 
search  of  ancient  magical  learning.  The  result  of 
this  enterprise  did  not  meet  with  his  sanguine  ex* 
pectations;  for  ho  declared,  on  his  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Bohme,  that  he  had  found  at  home, 
in  a  poor  cottage,  that  for  which  he  had  travelled 
so  far  in  vain.  Walter  gave  Bohme  the  name  of 
the  Teutonic  Philosopher.  He  went  also  to  the 
German  Universities  in  quest  of  all  such  questions 
respecting  the  nature  and  properties-  of  the  human 
soul,  as  were  thought  impossible  to  l>e  fundamen* 
tally  resolved.  These,  amounting  to  forty,  ho  took 
to  Bohme,  who  answered  them  all  to  his  entire  sa- 
tisfaction. These  were  afterwards  printed ;  and  it 
is  related  tliat,  on  an  English  translation  of  them 
being  presented  to  King  Charles  the  First,  he  de- 
clared that  "  If  Bohme  were  no  scholar,  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  now  in  men ;  but  if  ho  were  a  scholar^ 
he  was  one  of  the  best." 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  this  author's  works;  those 
in  parentheses  w  ei*e  left  imfinished  at  his  death. 
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1.  Aurora.— 2.  Of  the  Tlircc  Principles,  1619,— 
3.  OfthcTlircefold  Life  of  Man,  1620. — 1.  Answers 
to  the  forty  questions  of  the  Soul. — 5.  Of  the  Incar- 
nation of  Jesus  Christ ;  Of  the  Suffering,  Death, 
and  Resurrection  of  Christ ;  Of  the  Tree  of  Faith. — 
6.  Of  the  Six  Points,  great  and  small.— 7.  Of  tho 
lleavenly  and  Earthly  Mystery. — 8.  Of  the  last 
Times,  to  P.  K.-^O.  I)e  Signatura  Ilerum. — 10.  A 
Consolatory  book  of  the  Four  Complexions. — 11. 
An  Apology  to  Balthasar  Tilkcn,  in  two  parts. — 

12.  Considerations  upon  Isaias  Sticfcl's  book. — 

13.  Of  true  Repentance,  1022.-14.  Of  true  Re- 
signation. — 15.  A  book  of  Regeneration. — 10.  A 
book  of  Predestination  and  Election  of  God,  1023. 
— 17.  A  Compendium  of  Repentance. — 18.  Mys- 
tcrium  ]^[agnimi,  or  an  Exposition  upon  Genesis. — 
19.  A  Table  of  the  Principles,  or  a  Key  of  his 
Writings.— 20.  Of  the  Supcrsensual  Life.— 21.  (Of 
the  Divine  Vision.) — 22.  Of  the  two  Testaments  of 
Christ,  Baptism  and  the  Supper. — 23.  Dialogue 
between  the  Enlightened  and  Unenlightened  Soul. 
— 24.  An  Apology  for  a  book  on  true  Repentance, 
against  a  Pamphlet  of  the  Primate  of  Gorlitz, 
George  Richtcr.— 25.  (A  book  of  177  Theosophick 
Questions.)— 20.  An  Epitome  of  the  Mysterium 
Magnum. — 27.  (Tlie  Holy  Weeks,  or  the  Prayer- 
Book.)— 28.  A  Table  of  the  Divine  Manifestation. 
—20.  Of  the  Errors  of  the  sects  of  Ezekiel  Mcths, 
and  Isaias  Stiefel;  or  Antistiefelius  2d.— 30.  A  Book 
of  the  Last  Judgment. — 31.  Letters  to  divers  Per- 
sons,  with  Keys  for  hidden  words. 

It  is  difficult  to  systematize  accurately  the  opi- 
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nions  of  Bohmc ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes  of  re- 
ference to  his  writings,  they  may  be  classified  un- 
der the  following  heads. — 1.  The  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  truth  by  any  other  means  than  by  di- 
rect illumination  from  alK)ve. — 2.  A  theory  of  crea- 
tion.— 3.  Relations  subsisting  between  tlie  Deity 
and  man.^l.  The  identity  of  the  human  soul  with 
the  Divine  Nature,  and  the  constituted  diirercnees 
between  them  both,  as  to  form. — 5.  Original  sin. 
— 6.  The  interrogation  of  the  soul, — 7.  A  sjinboli- 
cal  exposition  of  Christianity. 

The  theosophy  of  Bohme  consists  in  his  attempt 
to  demonstrate  that  all  things  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  they  are,  because  they  owe  their 
origin  to  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  various 
places  of  his  writings  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
language  which  was,  in  his  o\ra  day,  construed 
into  an  approval  of  the  3kranichcan  tlieory  of  two 
independent  principles.  To  form  a  candid  and  cor- 
rcct  opinion  of  his  general  system,  we  must  not  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  his  comparisons  and  images, 
because  these  were  employed  only  as  means  to  re- 
present intellectual  realities  which  are  removed  to 
a  great  distance  from  our  ordinary  trains  of  thought. 
Looking  at  the  general  lineaments  of  Bohmo's  plii- 
losophy,  we  may  trace  many  resemblances  between 
it  and*  several  modem  systems  of  speculation  which 
have,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Germany. 

The  opinions  of  Bohme  made  a  considerable  sen- 
sation in  his  day  amongst  a  certain  class  of  learned 
men.  The  clergy  were,  however,  strongly  opposed 
to  him,  and  his  body  was  refused  the  rites  of  Chris- 
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tian  burin],  until  the  magistrates  had  to  make  a 
representation  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  insult 
the  earthly  remains  of  one  who  had  led  a  peaceable 
life,  and  lived  in  strict  communion  with  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  Ilis  friends  were  chiefly  amongst 
noblemen,  courtiers,  physicians,  and  rich  mer- 
chants. It  is  mentioned,  upon  the  authority  of 
WiUiam  Law,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  **  Appeal  to 
all  that  doubt  or  disbelieve  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel,** that  many  autograph  extracts  from  Bohme 
were  found  amongst  the  pai)ers  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton after  his  decease.  Law  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm 
it  as  his  opinion  that  Newton  derived  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  his  system  from  Bohmc's  writ- 
ings ;  but  that  he  did  not  like  to  make  the  avowal, 
lest  it  might  bring  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  liis 
own  speculations.* 

JOHN   UUARTE.    1575  A.D. 

It  is  rather  uncertain  whether  this  metaphysical 
writer  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard  or  a  Frenchman ; 
but  his  book  is  written  in  the  Spanish  language, 
and  was  published  about  the  year  1641.  He  is 
represented  as  having  been  a  physician.  His  pub- 
lication has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  The  edition  now  referred  to  is 
as  follows  **  Examen  de  Ingeniospara  las  Sciencias, 
donde  se  mneatra  la  differencia  de  habilidadcs^ 
que  ny  en  Iob  hatnbres  ;  jf  el  genere  de  letrae,  que 
eada  una  reaponde  en  particular  **  Far  el  Doctor 
Huarte,  Madrid,  1578.        : 

^  Sec  Pcuiy  Cyclopcduy  ivhcre  theiv  is  a  full  aocoimt  of  Dubiuc. 
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The  gcnci*al  scoiks  of  this  treatise,  is  to  trace  out 
the  intimate  connection  which  subsists  between 
certain  kinds  of  minds,  and  certain  kinds  of  phy- 
sical temperaments  of  Ixxly.  This  line  of  inquiry 
had  evidently  been  suggested  to  the  author  from 
the  profession  which  he  followed,  which  is  one  of 
those  departments  of  human  learning  very  suit- 
ably fitted  for  classifying  the  facts  and  analogies 
which  arise  out  of  the  union  and  sympathy  Iietw'een 
mind  and  lK)dy .  All  speculations  of  this  description, 
when  prudently  guided,  arc  useful  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  the  important  work  of  education ;  and  it 
was  from  a  settled  comiction  of  this  kind  that  the 
author  was  wishful  to  give  his  thoughts  a  practical 
turn.  lie  was  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  so  deeply 
impressed  wit]i  the  importance  of  his  discoveries, 
that  he  determined  to  memorialize  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  to  carry  his  views  into  operation  througli- 
out  the  whole  of  his  kingdom ;  and  particularly  in 
the  seminaries  of  learning.  A  part  of  the  memorial 
is  as  follows :  "  As  I  have  frequently  remarked, 
the  mind  of  man  is  very  narrow  and  circumscribed, 
and  when  it  attempts  to  do  more  than  one  thing 
at  once,  it  only  embarrasses  itself.  I  have  alway 
thought  it  never  could  thorouglily  know  two 
arts  or  professions ;  and  when  this  was  attempted, 
one  of  the  two  was  sure  to  bo  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Thus  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  requisite  to 
set  apart  a  number  of  sagacious  and  learned  men, 
to  examine,  and  investigate  into,  the  mental  qua- 
lifications  and  capabilities  of  young  persons;  in 
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order  to  oblige  them  to  make  a  elioiee  of  such 
sciences  and  professions,  as  would  be  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  intellectual  constitutions ;  and 
not  to  leave  the  matter  to  their  own  choice  or 
direction.  For  in  general  cases,  this  choice  will 
neoessarily  be  an  injudicious  one,  and  will  induce 
them  to  give  a  preference  to  some  line  of  life 
wliich  will  prove  less  advantageous  and  useful  to 
them,  than  if  they  were  under  the  direction  of 
suitable  and  qualiiied  counsellors.  It  would  hap- 
pen from  all  this,  Sire,  that  you  would  have 
better  workmen,  and  more  finished  workmanship^ 
throughout  your  dominions,  and  persons  who  knew 
better,  than  those  at  present,  how  to  unite  nature 
with  art  I  should  also  ^nsh  the  learned  acade- 
mies of  your  kingdom  to  be  placed  under  a  similar 
regulation ;  for,  as  constituted  at  present,  all  stu- 
dents go  from  one  faculty  of  learning  to  anotlier 
without  their  understanding  Latin  well ;  so,  in  like 
manner,  examinations  should  be  instituted  to  as- 
certain that  when  any  one  wished  to  study  logic, 
or  philosophy,  or  medicine,  or  theology,'  or  law, 
ho  had  that  peculiar  constitution  or  aptitude  of 
mind,  fitted  for  that  particular  profession." 

The  leading  principles  which  are  to  be  our  guide 
in  this  national  examination  of  minds,  are  em- 
braced in  three  principal  divisions ;  namely,  those 
principles  which  refer  to  the  powers  of  memory; 
those  which  belong  to  the  understanding;  and 
those  we  conmionly  assign  to  the  imagination. 
These  throe  divisions  we  ;must  constantly  keep 
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bcforo  us ;  and  if  wc  guide  our  selections  by  tlicm, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  be  correct  in  the  majority  of 
instances. 

lluarte  maintains  that  if  a  mind  applies  itself  to 
a  science,  which  it  is  not  littcd  by  nature  to  prose- 
cute, it  ^>'ill  fail  of  its  object.  And  he  severely 
condemns  the  mode  commonly  adopted,  of  entering 
into  imrticular  professions  without  once  consider- 
ing the  intellectual  qualifications  requisite  for  their 
honoui*able  and  successful  cultivation. 

The  doctrine  of  temperamcnta  is  discussed  by 
Uuarte,  at  considerable  length,  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  his  work,  lie  shows  the  connexion  between 
bodily  conformation  and. intellectual  vigour.  In 
the  eighth  chapter,  we  find  a  very  curious  doctrine 
promulgated,  that  the  various  degi*ees  of  heat, 
moistiu*e,  and  dryness,  fully  account  for  all  the 
intellectual  varieties  and  powers  of  man.  lluarte 
says,  **  As  long  as  the  rational  soul  is  in  the  body, 
it  is  impossible  it  should  perform  difierent  and 
contrary  actions,  if  to  eacli  it  have  its  proper  and 
peculiar  instruments.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
animal  faculty,  which  exercises  divers  actions  in 
the  exterior  senses,  each  having  its  particular  and 
proper  organ;  the  sight  has  it  often  in  one  manner, 
the  hearing  after  another;  the  taste,  the  smell, 
and  the  touch,  after  another ;  and  if  this  were  not 
so,  there  would  be  but  one  sort  of  actions;  all 
would  consist  either  in  the  sight,  or  in  the  hearing, 
or  taste,  or  touch.  «  •  •  •  We  understand,  we 
imagine,  and  remember,  by  the  same  animal  virtue. 
But  if  it  be  true,  that  each  action  requires  its  par- 
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ticular  instrument,  there  must  necessarily  be  one 
organ  in  the  brain  to  understand,  another  to  ima- 
gine,  and  a  third  to  remember ;  for  if  the  brain 
were  organized  after  one  and  the  same  manner,  all 
would  be  cither  memory,  or  understanding,  or  ima- 
gination/' Tlie  MTiter  then  goes  on  to  show  the 
cfTects  of  heat,  moisture,  and  dryness  on  the  various 
powers  of  the  mind.  On  the  effect  of  these  on 
imagination  he  says ;  **  Imagination  arises  from  the 
heat,  because  there  remains  in  the  brain  no  otlier 
rational  faculty,  so  wo  Imve  no  other  quality  to 
ascribe  to  it.  For  the  sciences  appertaining  to  the 
imagination,  are  the  exercise  of  them  that  rave 
in  their  sickness,  and  not  the  same  with  those 
wliich  belong  to  the  understanding  and  memory. 
And  suppose  that  phrensy,  madness,  and  melan- 
choly, are  tho  over-heated  passions  of  the  brain, 
wo  may  thence  draw  a  strong  proof,  that  the  imar/U 
nation  eonsiata  in  heat.* 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  the  sympathy 
between  the  body  and  mind,  the  work  of  Huarto 
will'  afford  them  no  small  portion  of  amusement 
and  instruction.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  curious 
treatise.  It  Ims  been  twice  translated  into  English, 
under  the  title  of  «  The  Tryal  of  Wits:* 

Tho  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  chapters 
of  the  work  in  the  original  Spanish. 

Cap.  1. — ^F^evase  por  un  exemplo,  que  si  el 
muchacho  no  tiene  el  ingenio  y  habilidad  que  pide 
la  dencia  que  quiere  estudiar,  por  demas  es  oyrla 

^  The  Tryal  of  Wita,  p.  148. 
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de  bucnos  macstros,  toner  muclios  libros,  ni  travajar 
en  cUos  toda  la  vida,  no  valcn  nada. 

Cap.  2. — Como  la  naturaleza  es  la  que  haze  al 
muchacho  habil  para  aprcnder. 

Cap.  3. — Qual  parte  del  eueri>o  ha  dc  cstar  bien 
templada,  para  que  el  muehacho  tenga  habilidad. 

Cap.  4. — Muestrase  que  el  anima  vegetativa, 
sensitiva  y  racional,  son  sabias,  sin  ser  ensenadas 
de  nadie ;  teniendo  el  temperamento  convenicnto 
que  piden  sus  obras. 

Cap.  5. — Pruevase,  que  dc  solas  tres  ealidades, 
eolor,  humedad,  y  sequcdad,  salen  todas  las  difler- 
encias  de  ingcnios,  que  ay  en  cl  hombrc. 
-  On  this  part  of  the  author's  subject  he  makes 
the  following  remarks. 

"  Aunquc  no  de  qualquiera  grado  destas  tres . 
calidadcs,  resulta  una  differencia  de  ingenio  :  i)or- 
quo  a  tanta  intension  puede  llcgar  la  sequedad,  el 
color  y  la  humedad,  que  desbarate  totalmentc  la 
facultad  animal,  conforme  aquella  sentcncia  de 
Galeno — (Lib.  2.  aph.  com.  20.)  Y  asi  es  cierto ; 
porquc  aunque  el  entendimicnto  so  aprovecha  do 
la  sequedad;  pcr5  tanta  puede  ser,  quo  leconsuma 
sus  obras."     P.  89. 

Cap.  G. — Ponense  algunas  dudas  y  argumentos, 
contra  la  doctrina  del  capitulo  passado,  y  la  res- 
puesta  de  ellos. 

Cap.  7. — Muestrase  que  aunque  cl  anima  raci- 
onal,  a  menester  el  temperamento  de  las  quatro 
calidades  primeras,asi  para  cstar  en  el  cucrpo  como 
para  descurrir  y  raciocinar,  que  no  por  csso  se  insicre 
que  es  corruptible  y  mortal. 
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Cap.  8. — Como  sc  da  a  cada  dilTcrcncia  dc  ingcnio 
la  cicncia  que  lo  rcspondc  en  particular ;  y  sc  le 
quita  la  que  lo  es  rcpugnante  7  contraria. 

Cap.  0. — Como  se  prueva,  que  eloquencia  y  po- 
lieia  en  Iiablar,  no  puode  estar  en  los  liombrcs  dc 
grande  entendimicnto. 

Cap.  10. — Como  se  prueva  que  la  thcorica  dc  la 
Tlieologia,  pertenece  al  entendimicnto ;  y  el  prc- 
diear  (que  es  su  practica)  a  la  imaginacion. 

Cap.  11. — Como  la  Thcorica  de  las  Icycs  per- 
tenece a  la  memoria ;  y  el  abogar  y  juzgar,  (que  es 
su  practica)  al  entendimicnto ;  y  el  govemar  una 
re])ublica,  a  la  imaginacion. 

Cap.  12. — Como  sc  prueva  que  la  Thcorica  de  la 
mcdicina,  parte  dcUa  pertenece  a  la  memoria;  y 
parte  al  entendimicnto,  y  la  practica  a  la  imagin- 
acion. 

Cap.  13. — Como  se  declara»  a  que  difercncia  dc 
habilidad,  pertenceo  el  arte  militar;  y  con  que 
sciiales  se  a  de  conocer  el  hombrc,  que  alcanzarc 
csta  manera  de  ingcnio. 

Cap.  11. — Como  so  decUura,  a  que  dilTcrcncia  de 
habilidad  pertenece  el  officio  do  Rey,  y  quo  seiialcs 
a  de  tcner  ol  que  tuvicre  esta  manera  dc  ingcnio. 

Cap.  16. — Capitulo  notable,  donde  se  trae  la  ma- 
nera oomo  los  padres  han  de  engcndrar  los  hijos 
sabiosy'y  del  ingcnio  que  quieren  las  Ictras. 

This  last  chapter  is  illustrated  at  great  length  in 
several  sections. 
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LuciLio  Vanini.     1583  a.  i>. 

This  wcll-knowTi  jHirsou  was  born  at  Naples  in 
1585.  He  travelled  through  Germany^  Holland, 
England,  and  France,  but  was  arrested  at  Toulouse, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  to  be  burnt 
alive  for  his  olTensive  and  irreligious  opinions.  This 
sentence  was  carried  into  eflbet  in  1619. 

Vanini  published  two  books  under  the  following 
titles.  **  Amphillieatnum  cDlenium  Providcnlue  di^ 
vino-niagicum^  chrisliano-plnjsicum^  nee  nan  astra^ 
nomico-cal/iolicum,  (ulcersus  ectercs  philosophoB^ 
atheos  epicureaSf  pcripatclicos  el  aloicoa.  Imgduni^ 
1G15."  The  second  publication  is  entitled,  "  De 
admirandis  nalurce,  rcyinw  deaque  nwrlalium^ 
arcanis,  dialogorum  inter  Alexandrum  el  Julium 
Ceaarem  lib.  4  ;  cum  approbalione  Fiicullalis  Sor-^ 
bonic<e.    Lulel.  1616." 

There  has  been  a  difTerence  of  oninion  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  irreUgious  principles  of  Va- 
nini. I  think  it  is  obvious  he  was  not  an  atheist, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  passage  from  Ids  first  work.  "All 
beings  are  either  finite  or  infinite.  There  is  not  a 
single  finite  being  which  is  sufficient  of  itself,  or 
which  can  exist  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature.  This 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  easy  to  give  a  necessary  de- 
monstration of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  -  This  de- 
monstration does  not,  however,  rest  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  efiect,  but  upon  the  relation  of 
phenomena  to  being  and  to  matter.  Since  every 
t  H 
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finite  creature  is  imperfect  in  itself,  it  is  necessary 
there  should  l3e  sometliing  infinite;  otherwise  a 
finite  creature  would  be  impossible,  for  there  would 
really  be  notliin;;  at  all.  Now  it  is  impossible  there 
should  be  notliing  at  all ;  and,  consequently,  it  is 
equally  impossible  but  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
finite and  eternal  t)oing.  This  infinite  and  etenial 
being  is  God."* 

It  may  also  l)e  mentioned,  that  when  under  exa- 
mination by  the  Advocate-General  of  Avignon,  who 
took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  reading  Vauini  a  lec- 
ture on  the  proofs  of  a  Deity,  principally  grounded 
on  ancient  sophisms  and  paradoxes,  the  accused 
took  up  a  piece  of  straw,  and  answered  the  zealous 
official  in  the  following  words.  **  If  you  have  no 
more  cogent  reasons  for  the  belief  of  an  Almighty 
po^er  than  those  which  you  have  just  submitted 
to  me,  I  should,  perhaps,  merit  the  accusation  you 
liave  brought  against  me.  But  look  at  this  piece 
of  straw ;  it  did  not  nuike  itself;  thenefore,  God 
exiat8.**t 


Otto  Gasman.    1590  a.  d. 
This  writer  lielonged  to  the  Church,  and  was 

*  "Omne  ens  aut  finitiim  ml  aut  infinitum,  ted  nullum  ens  finitum  a 
m  I  qnociicn  Mtit  |intel  non  ]ier  motum  (nil  modum  Aristotelis)  ie«l  pri- 
■Mt  cntium  pnrCitionet  a  nobis  oognotci  Deum  case,  et  quiile m  ueces- 
Mria  demonatrmtione.  Nam  alias  non  esset  Ktemum  ens,  et  sic  nihil 
omaiao  easel ;  alioqiii  nihil  case  cat  impoiaibile,  ergo  el  vternum  ens  non 
caac  pnriler  cal  impoaaihile.  Kns  igitur  Ktcraum  esse  adeoque  Deum 
caae,  neeeasarium  cat.**— (Amphithcatrum.) 

^  See  Note  L  al  the  end  oC  Ihia  Volume. 
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pastor  of  a  congre<i;atioa  at  Stade,  and  lloctor  of 
the  public  school  in  the  same  town.  Uc  was  a 
pupil  of  Goclcnius,  and  adopted  nearly  the  same 
metaphysical  opinions,  lie  exclaims  against  the 
improfitablc  nature  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
and  recommends  to  all  students  the  study  of  nature 
for  tliemselves.  This  plan  he  adopted  himself,  but 
with  comparatively  insigniticant  results.  His  works 
are,  "  On  the  Formation  of  the  World,''  and  "  J/o- 
dest  assertion  of  trite  and  Christian  Philosophy'* 

Count  Scipio  Agni^lli.    IGOOa.  d. 

This  Italian  author  was  a  very  able  and  xealous 
writer  against  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  His 
work,  Disceptationes  de  Id{pis,  published  at  Venice 
in  1G15,  is  an  abundant  proof  of  his  knowledge  and 
talents. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  foimdation  of  the 
Platonic  theory  is  to  be  found  in  that  passage  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  which  says,  **  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  own  image.''  He  likewise  traces  the  same 
declaration,  though  not  so  pointedly  made,  in  the 
Psalms,  and  in  St.  John's  Gospel.  He  strengthens 
his  argument  by  appealing  to  Hennas,  Zoroaster, 
Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Empedoclcs.  All  these 
authors  clearly  prove,  in  the  opinion  of  Agnelli, 
that  the  ancient  sages  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  Divine  word,  or  Logos. 

This  author  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the  subject 
of  ideas ;  but  he  is  not  very  successful  in  dissipating 
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the  clouds  which  hang  over  this  knotty  point.  His 
remarks  are  subtile  and  ingenious,  but  not  very 
convincing.* 

•  DiaftiHatimict  lU*  liUHs,  lib.  1.  |v)i.  10.  lH). 
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CIIAFfER  IV. 

ON  "SOME    METAPHYSICAL   WRITERS    AMONG   THE 
RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  IN  SPAIN  AND  ITALY. 


Tub  writers  on  mental  subjects  whom  wc  shall 
briefly  notice  in  this  chapter,  were  attached  to  the 
Scholastic  dialectics,  and  displayed  a  most  decided 
aversion  to  all  the  modern  theories  and  specula- 
tions on  the  mind  which  had  sprung  up  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  since  the  days  of  Chancellor  Ger- 
son.  Shrouded  within  the  walls  of  religious  insti- 
tutions, haWng  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the 
M'orld  at  large,  and  considering  the  established 
order  of  Scholastic  tuition  to  be  a  thing  as  im- 
moveably  fixed  as  the  earth  itself,  innovations  in 
modes  of  thinking  and  instruction  on  vitally  im- 
portant subjects  were  the  last  things  to  enter  into  j 
their  thoughts,  or  receive  their  assent.  Accord-  / 
ingly  we  find  in  all  their  writings  a  great  same- 
ness. The  academical  philosophy  they  taught  was 
founded  on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  as  explained  by 
the  Arabian  writers ;  it  was  hedged  about  with  a 
vast  apparatus  of  rules,  precepts,  authorities,  and 
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divisions  without  end ;  it  was  a  gigantic  and  cum- 
bersome machine ;  venerable,  unquestionably,  in  the 
eyes  of  collegiate  professors,  for  its  magnitude  and 
antiquity ;  but  evidently  productive  of  a  soporific 
and  deadening  influence  on  the  active  and  vigorous 
powers  of  the  human  intellect.     Still,  however, 
there  was  something  good  and  useful  in  this  colossal 
system.     It  had  a  conservative  tendency.     It  was 
based  upon  the  common  sense  of  mankind,»and 
kept  the  door  completely  closed  against  all  whimsi- 
cal and  unprofitable  speculations  on  the  principles 
of  human  action.    Tliough  many  of  these  metaphy- 
sical writers,  particularly  those  located  in  Spanish 
academies  and  colleges,  dealt  largely  in  casuistry, 
in  reference  to  the  principles  of  morals  and  juris- 
prudence, yet  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 
there  are  some  of  the  soundest  and  most  valu- 
able maxims  and  illustrations  of  these  iniportant 
branches  of  human  knowledge  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  these  Scholastic  doctors.    There  is  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  tone  in  all  their  reasonings 
on  these  topics,  which  we  may  look  for  in  vain  in 
other  quarters   in  Europe,  where  better  things 
might,  at  first  sight,  be  expected. 

In  addition  to  the  veneration  which  the  Domi- 
nican orders  entertained  for  Aristotle,  they  were 
almost  equally  attached  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  Stagirite 
or  the  Saint  was  the  greatest  fa^-ourite.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  iiTitings  of  St. 
Thomas  gave  a  wholesome  and  practical  turn  to 
all  the  speculations  of  the  Schools ;  and  by  this 
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means  the  Aristotelian  system  became  serviceable 
in  tlic  development  of  really  useful  and  interesting 
branches  of  knowledge  and  education.  The  dialec- 
tics of  the  Grecian  sage,  and  the  religious  opinions 
of  Aquinas,  were  the  materials  out  of  which  every 
thin:r  was  cut  and  carved  which  emanaled  from 
this  section  of  Scholastic  inquiry  and  speculation. 

On  some  of  the  happy  elfects  derived  from  this 
latter  branch  of  Scholastic  discipline,  we  shall 
quote  a  few  remarks  from  a  wnriter  in  the  JEditi' 
burgh  Review^  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

"  That  part  of  knowledge  which  relates  to  the 
strict  duties  of  men  and  nations  towards  each  other, 
according  to  the  precise  rules  of  justice,  indepen- 
dent of  all  considerations  of  positive  law,  has  been 
treated,  in  modern  times,  apart  from  general  ethics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  municipal  institutions 
of  any  state  on  the  other.  The  parts,  or  the  whole 
of  this  science,  have  received  many  names — ^Tho 
law  of  nature  and  nations ;  Public  law ;  Interna- 
tional law.  It  arose  from  the  Scholastic  philo- 
sophy ;  and  its  first  da>vn  may  be  discerned  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Spain.  For 
some  time  before  this  period,  the  Schools  had 
tended  to  more  independence  of  opinion.  Among 
other  marks  of  it,  we  may  observe,  that  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  Secunda  1>egan  to  be  succeeded 
by  treatises  I>e  Jtistitid  et  Ju/re^  in  which  the  great 
Doctors  of  the  Schools  were  indeed  still  cited,  but 
which  justified,  in  some  measure,  their  assumption  • 
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of  a  more  independent  title.  Tliat  title,  together 
with  somo  degree  of  the  independent  spirit  wliieh 
it  denoted,  arose  from  the  increased  study  of  the 
Roman  law — a  science  which,  as  it  treated  of  many 
of  the  same  questions  as  the  ethics  of  the  schools, 
naturally  tended  to  rival  their  authority;  and 
which,  together  with  the  casuistry  rendered  neces- 
sary hy  auricular  confession,  materially  affected 
the  character  of  this  rising  science,  long  after  its 
emancipation  from  the  Schools.  In  the  other 
cultivated  countries  of  Europe,  the  Reformers  of 
religion  and  philosophy  had  thrown  off  the  Scho- 
lastic yoke.  In  Spain  the  Schoolmen  were  left  to 
their  natural  progress.  Francis  do  St.  Victoria, 
frequently  cited  by  Grotius,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  man  who  acquired  rcpiitation  by  this 

•  study.'* 

Thomas  dk  Vio.    1500  a.d. 

Tliis  learned  ecclesiastic  commonly  goes  under 
the  name  of  Cardinal  Cajetan.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  profound  and  subtile  mind,  and  obtained  great 
reputation  in  his  day.  Ue  was  sent  to  Germany 
by  Leo  X.  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  Luther  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  principal 
work  connected  with  metaphysics,  is  his  commen- 
tary prefixed  to  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
which  is  now  universally  published  >vith  the  works 
of  the  "  Angelic  Doctor." :  The  Cardinal  has  enter- 

*  ed  very  fully  into  that  part  of  Aquinas'  work  wliich 
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treats  of  the  principle  of  inditidiudily ;  and  has 
shrouded  the  question  in  no  small  degree  of  obscu- 
rity.    Tlie  principle  of  indiciduality  is  that  which 
constitutes  a  person's  being  himself,  and  which 
makes  liim  diilerent  from  otlier  persons.   Tliis  made 
a  capital  question  for  subtile  disputation.     It  was 
rich  in  knotty  distinctions ;  and  proved  a  valuable 
bequest  to  the  insatiable  thirist  for  contention  of  tho 
learned  Schoolmen.    A  man's  specific  nature^  or 
indiciduality^  is  incommunicable.    AMiat  makes  it 
so  ?  One  party  says,  because  it  has  something  spe^ 
cijic  and  positice  about  it,  while  another  affirms 
that  it  possesses  a  material  form  or  stamped  seal ; 
$n/ttter  and  quantity  must  constitute  individuality. 
But  then  there  is  plurality  here.    Two  things  arc 
implied  in  this  affirmation.    This  presents  another 
difficulty.    After  long  and  bitter  contention,  the 
difficulty  was  thought  to  be  got  over,  by  the  nota- 
ble discovery  that  matter  presented  itself  directly 
to  the  understanding,  and  quantity  obliquely  /* 

Father  Frakcis  de  St.  Victoria.    1530  a.d. 

This  learned  Spaniard  studied  philosophy  and 
dialectics  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Sala- 
manca, where  his  academical  renown  soon  produced 
him  a  multitude  of  students  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  metaphysics  he  taught  were  cliiefly 
those  contained  in  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

*  See  the  CommcDtanr  of  CajeUn,  id  tbc  Works  of  St  Thomai  AqiitoM. 
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Frakciscus  Toledo.    1550  a.d. 

Toledo  was  a  great  logieian,  and  a  man  of  consi- 
derable ability.  His  writings  were  popular  in  his 
day ;  but  the  metaphysical  portion  of  them  is  not 
of  any  great  moment.  Uis  works  are  IfisfractioneM 
ad  Logicam^  Cologne,  1575 ;  Comnieutaria  cum 
Quipstianibti^  in  Unieersam  Arislotelis  Logicam^ 
Venice,  1588 ;  Be  Anima^  Venice,  1579. 


Father  Benedictus  IIekricus.    1556  a.d. 

This  was  a  Spanish  metaphysical  writer  of  con- 
siderable note.  His  works  are,  Theologica  in 
Sanctum  Thatflam  commcntaria ;  and,  MetaphysiccB 
Pra^lecthnes.  In  the  first  work  he  expounds  the 
doctrines  of  Aquinas,  with  an  especial  reference  to 
tlieology ;  and  in  the  second,  he  gives  an  outline  of 
the  principal  topics  contained  in  Aristotle's  meta- 
physics. 

Father  Didacus  de  Zuniga.    1560  a.d. 

This  was  a  learned  man  in  his  day.  lie  taught 
philosophy  with  great  clearness,  and  was  univer- 
sally popular  among  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics.  He 
published,  in  1607,  Phila8<>j)hi{e  Prima  Pars,  qua 
perfecte  et  eleganter  quatuor  Sciential  Metaphysica^ 
Dialectica^  Rhetorica^  et  Phgsica^  &c.  This  work 
maintained  a  reputable  station  in  all  the  semi- 
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naries  of  learning  in  Spain,  for  many  yean  after 
the  author's  death. 


Father  Didacus  de  IIerrera.  15G0  a.  d. 

Tliis  writer  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  life  to 
the  expounding  of  the  doetrines  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, lie  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  Boethius* 
Consolations  of  Fhilosophy.  lie  was  enthusias- 
tically attached  to  Aristotle,  and  published  a  work 
entitled,  Olossa  super  Aristotclis  Melaphysicorum 
libros. 


Ciirysostomus  Javelix).    16G0  a.d. 

Tliis  writer  was  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  tlio 
College  of  Bologna.  Though  a  teacher  of  the  Aris- 
totelian system,  yet  he  displayed  a  marked  pre- 
dilection for  Plato.  Tlie  grounds  of  this  preference 
were,  that  the  "  di^one  "  sago  was  more  in  confor- 
mity, in  all  his  speculations,  with  the  leading 
principles  of  religion  and  morality,  than  any  other 
of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  There  are  some 
curious  ond  valuable  speculations  on  the  human 
mind  throughout  his  works ;  though  the  principal 
of  them  aro  directed  to  the  investigation  of  our 
moral  nature,  and  to  the  rights  and  duties  which 
arise  out  of  our  social  and  political  relations.* 

*  See  the  works  of  Javcllo,  |mbliihed  at  Lyons,  in  three  vols.  15H0. 
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Franciscus  Suarez.    1570  a.  d. 

This  was  the  most  distinguished  man  among  the 
ecclesiastical  orders  of  Spain.  He  1)elonged  to  the 
Dominicans.  Ilis  works  on  doctrinal  theology, 
morals,  the  principles  of  law,  and  the  rules  of  logic, 
arc  numerous,  and  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 
Every  branch  of  learning  and  speculation  he  has 
touched  upon,  he  has  made  his  ovm. 

He  wrote  a  work  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  and 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Divine  Will.  These  two 
works  alK>und  with  a  multitude  of  profoimd  obser- 
vations, and  the  reasoning  throughout  is  consccu- 
tive  and  well  sustained.  lie  shows  .in  particular 
how  notions  of  personal  freedom  are  indissolubly 
connected  with  all  right  ideas  of  Divine  govern- 
ment and  agency. 

Suarez  was  an  enthusiastic  Tliomist,  and  wrote 
a  commentary  upon  the  works  of  Aquinas.  Tliis 
is  considered  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
similar  publications  among  the  Dominican  ecclesi- 
astics. 

nis  great  work  as  a  metaphysician,  is  his  **  Me- 
taphysicarum  Disquisitionum  Disputationes,  pub- 
lished at  Genoa,  in  1G08.  This  is  a  treatise  of  great 
comprehension  and  subtility.  He  does  not  follow 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  but  thinks  and  reasons 
for  himself.  Ilenee  it  was,  that  this  work  excited 
80  much  attention  in  liis  day,  for  both  the  arrange- 
ment and  language  were  entirely  different  from 
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what  were  commonly  adopted  in  Scholastic  works 
on  philosophy  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  science  of  mind,  according  to  Suarcz,  is 
confined  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  being  ; 
not  tlie  heing  of  reason  or  accident ^  but  real  beivg^ 
abstracted  from  all  its  attributes  or  auxiliaries. 
Tills  alone  constitutes  the  science  of  mind.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  branch  of  knowledge,  embracing 
every  thing  which  is  endowed  with  sensibility  and 
intelligence,  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  the 
sciences  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics.* 

The  author  every  way  alRrms  that  metaphysics 
is  an  indivisible  science ;  it  cannot  be  separated 
into  parts ;  its  unity  of  object  constitutes  its  peculiar 
nature.  It  comprehends,  also,  the  perception  of 
substance  and  its  attributes,  as  displayed  in  all  the 
\ngour  of  abstract  truth ;  beings  created  and  un- 
created; substances  finite  and  infinite;  what  is 
necessary  and  what  contingent ;  cause  and  efiect ; 
and  those  general  and  particular  notions  and  ideas 
which  form  the  elements  of  all  knowledge.  This 
science  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  of  the  highest 
importance ;  it  embraces  the  exercise  of  reason  in 
its  loftiest  capabilities ;  and  raises  our  thoughts  to' 
the  essences,  properties,  and  modes  of  being,  of  all 
intellectual  tilings  around  us.t 

The  speculations  of  Suarez  on  cause  and  efiect, 
are  subtile,  and  in  conformity  with  those  commonly 


*  Mctapbysicarum  DitquititioDum  Dbput.  I.  lect.  1.  The  edition  of 
the  author's  books  here  referred  to,  is  that  of  Venioe,  1/40,  in  twenty- 
three  volumes  folio. 

t  Disquis  Metaphy.  Disput.  1.  sect  2.  3.  4. 
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entertained  by  the  Scliolaatics,  With  Aristotle,  he 
diWdes  causes  into  four  orders  or  classes^  material, 
formal^  efficient,  and  final.* 


Melchior  Canus.    1680  a.d. 

This  writer,  one  of  the  Dominicans  of  Spaui, 
obtained  great  reputation  for  his  learning  and 
general  talents,  lie  was  a  bold  and  indc))cndcnt 
tliinkcr,  and  many  useful  truths  are  to  be  found  in 
liis  writings,  lie  was  a  disdple  of  Francis  de  St. 
Victoria,  M'as  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  spoke  very  freely  against  the  abuses  of  the 
scholastic  plulosophy  in  the  middle  ages,  lie 
cautions  the  clergy  to  be  careful  in  avoiding  two 
great  stumbling-blocks  in  their  disputations  and 
studies;  not  to  take  what  is  imknown  for  that 
wliich  is  known,  and  not  to  waste  their  sti-ength  on 
frivolous  things,  difficult  to  prove,  and  not  neces- 
sary to  their  calling.  Canus  also  recommends  a 
spirit  of  deep  humility  to  all  philosophers,  and  tells 
them  it  is  more  conmoLcndable  to  be  ignorant  of 
some  matters,  than  to  pretend  to  understand  them. 
He  censures,  in  no  light  terms,  the  interminable 
disputes  between  the  disciples  of  Scotus  and  those 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  his  learned  work,  De 
LocU  Theologicia^  he  points  out  many  intricate 
metaphysical  questions  which  the  Clergy  should 
avoid  entering  into ;  such  for  example  as  the  ques- 
tion about  universals,  or  whether  the  Deity  could 
have  produced  matter  tcUhoutform.i 

^  DiM|itit.  UcUiifay.  Ditp.  acrt.  4. 6.  t  Lib.  9,  chap.  7. 
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Gabriel  Vasqvez.    1580  a.d. 

This  author  was  a  great  conuuentator  on  Aqui- 
nas* lie  was  also  the  writer  of  some  valuable 
works  on  morals,  and  doetrinal  divinity.  II is 
Melaphysiccp  DUqumthncs  was  published  in  1014. 
It  is  a  good  work  of  its  kind,  and  excited  consider- 
able attention  even  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own 
country. 

Patuku  Dominic  Asoix).    1580  a.  li. 

This  distinguished  man  was  confessor  to  Cliarles 
V.  and  a  disciple  of  Father  Fitmcis  de  St.  Victoria. 
Asoto  assisted  at  tlie  famous  Council  of  Trent.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  Porphyry,  in 
which  he  displayed  a  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy  of  Greece.  His  celebrated  work, 
De  Justitid  et  Jure^  contains  a  valuable  collection 
of  scholastic  ophiions,  upon  the  nature  and  appli- 
cation of  the  general  principles  of  public  right. 

Antonius  Rubio.    1582  a.  d. 

Tliis  author  published  a  work  On  the  Soul,  show- 
ing its  immortal  and  incorruptible  nature,  and 
the  high  destinies  to  which  it  will  ultimately  at- 
tain. He  expounded  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
and  showed  its  superior  excellencies  over  all  other 
systems.  He  was  also  a  writer  on  logic,  and  pub- 
lished in  1605  his  work,  Cammentaria  in  Unicer^ 
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Mam  ArUtolelU  Zofficam,  sive  Logica  Meancana. 
His  Commentatia  in  Li&ras  de  Anima,  appeared  in 
1613. 


Pranciscus  Murciade  la  Llana. 

1581  A.D. 

This  was  one  of  the  many  voluminous  Mriters  of 
Spain,  lie  was  a  professor  of  philosophy,  and  his 
publie  lectures  were  exceedingly  popular.  Uis 
works  on  abstract  speculations,  are  the  following : 
1.  Selecta  circa  Universam  Aristotelis  Dialecticam, 
1G06.  2.  Circa  8  Libros  Fhysicorum  una  cum 
Tractatu  de  Subsistentia  et  ^lodis  Unionum,  IGOG. 
3.  Circa  Libros  Animro,  una  cum  Disputatione  de 
Immortalitate  Animic,  1G09.  4.  Circa  Libros 
Aristotelis  de  Coclo,  1C09.  5.  Circa  Liljros  de 
Gcneratione  et  Corruptione,  IGOO.  In  addition  to 
these  works,  the  author  wi*ote  a  treatise  on  the 
Philosophical  Speculations  of  Gabnel  Vasquez. 

Adrian  di  Corneto.    1505  a.  d. 

Tills  author  was  a  Cardinal,  and  a  gi*eat  favou- 
rite of  Alexander  VI.  He  ^\Tote  a  work,  called,  De 
Vera  Philosophid.  It  contains  an  examination  and 
illustration  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Pathers  of  the 
Church ;  particularly  the  writings  of  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Gregory  the 
Great.  Corneto  shows;  what  were  their  general 
opinions  on  profane  learning,  and  on  its  rightful 
application  to  theological  doctrines. 
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Fatheh  Fraxciscus  D'Aranxo.    150C  a.d. 

This  was  a  voluminous  commentator  on  Thomas 
\quinas.  lie  wrote  three  separate  works  to  illus- 
trate his  philosophical  and  theological  opinions. 
In  addition  to  tlu^se,  D*Aranxo  published,  Conimen' 
tarium  in  Vnioersam  Arislolelis  Mctaphysicam^  at 
Salamanca,  in  1G31.  This  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  commentaries  on  the  opinions  of  the  Staipritc^ 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Spain  among  the  numerous 
works  on  the  same  subject. 

rRAXCiscvs  Gonzalez.    IGOO  a.d. 

Gonzalez  was  hijjhly  esteemed  for  his  metaphy- 
sical and  logical  acuteness.  His  works  arc,  Logica 
Triparlila,  and  MelaplnjsicH^  both  published  at 
Ilome.  In  the  last  mentioned  treatise  there  are, 
between  the  first  and  sixth  chapters,  some  inte- 
resting discussions  on  the  abstract  nature  of  mind. 

Father  Frakciscus  de  Bivar.    1C28  a.  d. 

Tills  was  a  voluminous  and  popular  writer.  Ilia 
name  stands  high  among  Spanish  ecclesiastics. 
He  published,  Tmctalua  de  Incarnatiotie  Verbi 
Dicini ;  itenique  alia  in  Ariatotelia  Loffi^amt  P%- 
sicam^  ilelaphyaicam. 

N 
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]Ul/riIAZAR  TKLIiKZ.      1040  A.  I). 

Thin  was  a  h^nriicd  ocelcsiastic,  and  a  zealous 
disciple  of  St.  Thomas.  lie  entered  into  all  the 
subtile  points  which  the  latter  raised  in  the  Church, 
and  endeavoured  to  render  them  more  easily  com- 
prehended. The  work  of  Tellez,  called  Summa 
Uniocrsfr  Pfiilosophifp,  whicli  was  published  in 
1C42,  is  a  very  elaborate  and  profound  work.  He 
dieclinlGBk 

As  our  limits  will  not  pennit  a  furtlier  parti- 
cular enumeration  of  more  ofthose  ecclesiastical 
writers  on  the  mind,  who  (kmrished  in  the  six- 
teenth and  the  commencement  of  the  sevcnteentli 
centuries,  and  who  were  chielly  resident  in  the 
monastic  institutions  in  Spain  and  Italy,  we  shall 
finish  our  list  witli  a  bare  mention  of  their  names. 

Alphonsus  Vera  Cruz.  Tractatn  de  Animas  Im^ 
Mortalitatc.  Salamanca,  1575  fol. 

Antonius  Andrea.  Metdphyaicortim  AriatoteUs. 
Paris,  1495. 

Antonio  Coronelli.  QucpalioncH  Logica*t  el  in  Pos- 
teduora  Analytica  Arist 

Antonius  Johannes  Andreas.  Penpateticrp  Doc- 
Mn€e  Ettcomion,  1553. 

Grcgorius  Valcntinus  Arcisius.  laagogen  Par- 
phyriif  Salamanca,  1554;  Aristotelis  Logical  In- 
atitutioneSf  1562. 

Bartho.  Joseph*  Paschasius.  Zogica,  Valencia; 
Oralio  de  Inlerp.  ArialolelitkB  Bationia.  Franck- 
fort,  1691. 


t     . 
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Dominic  Soto.  In  Porp/it/rii  IsagoffCii^  Arislo^ 
MU  Catcgorias^  ot  in  Ubrt^  de  Dcnionstralione 
Commentary.  Venice,  1573. 

•Toll.  Bapt.  ^[onlorius.  //*  Priora  AnalifUca 
Arislolelis^  Franckfort,  1591. 

•Toll.  Cleiucutis.     In  Avisloleli-a  Catcgorias. 

IVtr.  Joh.  Xunncsiiis.  Ontlio  de  Catesis  ly^jji- 
cnllalls  An^lolclicfP.  Franckfort,  1591. 

Fctrus  llurtado  de  ^lencloza ;  llodoricus  dc  Ar- 
riaga ;  Pot  rus  de  Oviedo ;  Angelas  ^(auriquc ;  Fc- 
trus  dc  Fouseca:  Franciscus  Sylvester;  Joh. 
Fonzius;  Claudius  Frassen;  J.  Caramucl  de  Lob- 
kowitz ;  F.  Valles ;  Fctrus  Alplionsus ;  IVtanocl  de 
Goes;  P.  lliccioli;  Jerome  Dardini;  J,  liallc- 
mandet ;  Barthelcmi  Gomez ;  Marcilus  Vazquez;  F. 
Zanardo;  ^lartinus  ^Icurissus;  and  D.  Bamies.* 

*  Sm  Morliof.  Polyliit. ;  UiUliotlicra  niii]»Riiira;  and  Druckcr. 
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CIIAPTEIl  V. 


LOUD  BACON. 


Next  to  the  intFoduction  of  Christianity,  it  has 
1)oen.said,  that  the  most  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  was  the  influence  of  Lord  Bacon's 
writings.  This  influence  was  not  at  fu'st  very 
marked  and  striking;  but  it  gradually,  as  years 
rolled  on,  became  very  important,  and  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  mental  investigations.  For  it 
is  a  fact  indisputable,  and  beyond  all  controversy, 
that  the  whole  appearance  of  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions was  entirely  altered  after  Bacon's  time ; 
and  so  favourable  and  forcible  a  direction  liave 
men*s  minds  taken  upon  this  interesting  branch 
of  human  knowledge  since  his  day,  that  we  have 
.  scarcely  a  single  instance  of  any  man  of  eminence 
falling  back  into  the  old  and  forsaken  path  of 
inquiry,  even  to  obtain  the  temporaiy  6clat  that 
novelty  or  an  ambitious  singularity  might  confer. 
The  writings  of  Lord  Bacon>  directly  treating  of 
the  human  mind,  and  its  faculties,  are  but  few  in 
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number ;  but  they  ai*c  interesting,  as  tliey  dis- 
play an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a 
thorough  aequaintanee  with  all  tliose  iniles  and 
j)rinciples  which  should  be  applied  to  the  investi- 
gation of  ti-uth  in  this  department  of  science.  On 
this  view  of  Bacon's  merits,  I  cannot  do  1>ctter 
than  quote  the  words  of  Professor  Stewart,  who, 
in  all  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  mind,  hn£  uni- 
formly borne  testimony  to  the  iMjnefits  this  branch 
of  knowledge  has  derived  from  the  hints  and  re- 
flexions of  the  author  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

**  It  would  be  diiTicult  to  name  another  writer 
prior  to  Locke,  whoso  words  are  enriched  with  so 
many  just  observations  on  the  intellectual  pheno- 
mena.   Among  these,  the  most  valuable  relate  to 
the  laws  of  memory  and  of  imagination ;  the  lat- 
ter of  which  subjects  lie  seems  to  have  studied 
with  peculiar  care.     In  one  short  but  beautiful 
paragraph  concerning  Poetry  (under  which  title 
may  be  comprehended  all  the  various  creations  of 
this  faculty,)  he  has  exhausted  every  thing  that 
philosophy  and  good  sense  have  yet  had  to  offer, 
on  what  has  been  since  called ihe  Seati  Ideal;  a 
topic  which  has  furnished  occasion   to   so  many 
over-refinements  among  the  French  critics,  and  to 
so  much  extravagance  and  mysticism  in  the  clotuf^ 
capt  metaphysics  of  the  new  German  school.    In 
considering  imagination  as  connected  with  that 
species  of  sympathy  to  which  medical  writers  have 
given  the  name  of  imitation^  he  has  suggested 
some  very  important  hints  which  none  of  his  suc- 
cessors have  hitherto  prosecuted ;  and  has,  at  the 
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same  time  left  on  example  of  cautious  inquiry, 
worthy  to  be  studied  by  all  who  may  attempt  to 
investigate  the  laws  regulating  the  union  between 
mind  and  IxKly.  Ilis  illustration  of  the  different 
classes  of  prejudices  incident  to  human  nature,  is, 
in  point  of  practical  utility,  at  least  equal  to  any 
thing  on  that  head  to  be  found  in  Locke;  of  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  forbear  remarking  as  a  circum- 
stance not  easily  explicable,  that  he  should  have 
resumed  tliis  important  discussion,  without  once 
mentioning  the  name  of  his  great  predecessor.  The 
chief  improvement  made  by  Locke,  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  argument,  is  the  application  of 
llobbes's  theory  of  association  to  explam  in  what 
manner  the  prejudices  are  originally  generated. 

**  In  Bacon's  scattered  hints  on  topics  connected 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  strictly  so  called, 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  precise  and 
just  ideas  they  display  of  the  proper  aim  of  tliis 
science,  lie  had  manifestly  reflected  much  and 
successfully  on  the  operations  of  his  ovm  \mder- 
standing,  and  had  studied  mth  uncommon  sagacity 
the  intellectual  clmracters  of  others.  Of  his  reflec- 
tions and  observations  on  both  subjects,  he  has 
recorded  many  important  results,  and  has  in  general 
stated  them  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any 
physiological  explanations  founded  on  the  caprices 
of  metaphorical  language.  If,  on  some  occasions, 
he  assumes  the  existence  of  animal  spirits^  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between  soiil  and  body, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  was  then  the 
universal  belief  of  the  learned ;  and  tluit  it  was  at 
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a  much  later  period  not  less  confidently  avowed  by 
Locke.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked  (I  mention 
it  to  the  credit  of  both  authors),  that  in  such  in- 
stances the  facti%  commonly  so  stated,  as  to  render 
it  easy  for  the  reader  to  detach  it  from  the  tlicory. 
As  to  the  scholastic  questions  concerning  the  nature 
and  essence  of  mind, — whether  it  be  extended  or 
unextendcd ;  whether  it  have  any  i*elation  to  spaco 
or  to  time;  or,  whether  (as  was  contended  by 
others)  it  exist  in  ct)ery  nbiy  but  in  no  place; 
Bacon  has  uniformly  passed  them  over  with  silent 
contempt ;  and  has  probably  contributed  not  less 
ciTectually  to  bring  them  into  general  discredit,  by 
this  indirect  intimation  of  his  own  opinion,  than  if 
he  had  descended  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  exposing 
their  absurdity." 

On  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  human  know- 
ledge, Lord  Bacon  has  the  following  observations : 
"  For  human  knowledge  which  concerns  the  mind, 
it  hath  two  parts ;  the  one  that  inquircth  of  tho 
substance  or  nature  of  the  soul  or  mind,  the  other 
that  inquircth  of  the  faculties  or  functions  thereof. 
Unto  the  iii*st  of  these,  the  considerations  of  the 
original  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be  notive  or  ad- 
ventive,  and  how  far  it  is  exempted  from  laws  of 
matter,  and  of  the  immortality  thereof,  and  many 
other  points,  do  appertain :  which  have  l)een  not 
more  laboriously  inquired  than  variously  reported ; 
so  as  the  travail  therein  taken  seemeth  to  have 
been  i-ather  a  maze  than  in  a  way.  But  although 
I  am  of  opinion  that  this  knowledge  may  be  more 
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really  and  soundly  inquired,  even  in  nature,  than 
it  hath  yet  been ;  yet  I  hold  that  in  the  end  it 
must  be  bounded  by  religion,  or  else  it  will  be  sub- 
ject to  deceit  and  delusion ;  for  as  the  substance  of 
the  soul  in  the  creation  was  not  extracted  out  of 
the  mass  of  heaven  and  earth  by  the  benediction 
of  a  *produeat/  but  was  immediately  insphred 
from  God ;  so  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be 
otherwise  tlian  by  accident,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
heaven  and  earth,  wliich  are  the  subject  of  pliilo- 
sophy ;  and  therefore  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  state  of  the  soul,  must  come  by  the 
same  inspiration  that  gave  the  substance/'* 

Lord  Bacon  divides  the  human  mind  into  tluree 
(acuities  or  divisions ;  llklcmory.  Imagination,  and 
Reason.  These  are  the  foundations  on  which  all 
knowledge  rests.  Uistory,  in  all  its  branches,  re- 
lates to  memory ;  poetry,  and  fiction  of  all  kinds,  to 
the  imagination ;  and  philosophy  to  reason.  On 
the  nature  of  memory,  his  Lordship  has  the  follow- 
remarks :  **  Tliis  art  of  memory  is  but  built  upon 
two  intentions ;  the  one  a  prcnotion,  the  other  em- 
blem. Prenotion  dischargeth  the  indefinite  seek- 
ing of  tliat  we  would  remember,  and  directeth  us 
to  seek  in  a  imrrow  compass,  that  is,  somewhat 
that  hath  congruity  with  our  place  of  memory. 
Emblem  rcduceth  conceits  intellectual  to  images 
sensible,  which  strike  the  memory  more;  out  of 
which  axioms  may  be  drawn  of  much  better  practice 
than  that  in  use ;  and  besides  which  axioms,  there 

•  World,  Vol.  2.  p.  170.  B<1.  1825. 
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arc  (liven  more  toucliing  helps  of  memory  not  in- 
ferior to  them/'* 

Of  the  nature  of  Imagination,  Bacon  observes, 
**  It  is  true  that  the  imagination  is  an  agent  or 

*  nuneius/  in  both  provinces,  both  the  judicial  and 
the  ministerial.  For  sense  sendeth  over  to  imagi- 
nation before  reason  have  judged ;  and  reason  send- 
eth over  to  imagination  before  the  decree  can  bo 
acted ;  for  imagination  ever  precedeth  voluntary 
motion.  Saving  that  this  Janus  of  imagination 
hatli  differing  faces ;  for  tlie  face  towards  reason 
hatli  tlic  print  of  truth,  but  tlie  face  towards  action 
hath  the  print  of  good.  Neither  is  the  imagina- 
tion simply  and  only  a  messenger ;  but  it  is  invest- 
ed with,  or  at  leastwise  usurpeth,  no  small  authority 

in  itself,  besides  the  duty  of  the  message For 

we  see  that,  in  matters  of  faith  and  religion,  wo 
raise  our  imagination  above  our  reason ;  which  is 
the  cause  why  religion  sought  ever  access  to  tho 
mind  by  similitudes,  types,  parables,  visions,  dreams. 
iVnd  again,  in  all  persuasions  that  are  wrought  by 
eloquence,  and  otlier  impressions  of  like  nature, 
which  do  paint  and  disguise  the  true  appearance 
of  things,  the  eliief  recommendation  into  reason 
is  from  the  imagmation.'*t 

Reason^  according  to  Bacon,  is  the  noblest  of  aU 
the  powers  or  faculties  of  the  soul.  He  calls  it 
*^  the  first  creature  of  God.**  He  maintains,  how- 
ever, that  mankind  have  no  strong  innate  desire 
for  the  exercise  of  reason.  "  The  part,'*  says  he, 
''  of  human  pliilosophy  which  is  rational,  is  of  all 

*  Morki.  Vol.  2.  p.  1%.  Eiliuon  lJ^25.  f  Work*,  Vol.  2.  p.  174. 
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knowledges,  to  the  most  wits,  the  least  delightful, 
and  seemeth  but  a  net  of  subtility  and  spinosity. 
For  as  it  was  truly  said,  that  knowledge,  is  *  pabu- 
lum animi,'  so  in  the  nature  of  men's  appetites  to 
this  food,  most  men  are  of  the  taste  and  stomaeh 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  that  would  fain  liave 
returned, '  ad  ollas  eamium,'  and  were  weary  of 
manna ;  whicli  though  it  were  celestial,  yet  seemed 
less  nutritive  and  eomfortable."  "  The  arts  intel- 
lectual arc  four  in  number ;"  and  these,  the  author 
says,  arc  invention,  judgment,  memory,  and  tradi- 
tion. 

Lord  Bacon's  treatise  *'  On  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,*'  contains  a  sort  of  outline  of  all  science, 
as  far  as  it  was  then  known.  Ist.  Relating  to  the 
Memory,  or  History.  2nd.  Relating  to  tlic  Ima- 
gination, or  Poetry.  3rd.  Relating  to  the  Under- 
standing, or  Pliilosophy.  The  arrangement  of  the 
treatise  may  be  thus  exliibited. 

1.  Tlie  excellence  of  learning,  and  its  commu- 
nications, /^l.  By  divines. 

1.  Objection, iolcmi„g|:|^«'^'^- 

(^     tlie  learned. 

2.  Proofs  of  the  advanta-   ( 1.  Dinne. 
ges  of  learning.         \  2.  Iluman. 

2.  What  has  been  done,  and  what  omitted, 
r  (1.  Universities. 

1.  Preliminary.    <  2.  Libraries. 

(  3.  Persons  of  the  learned. 


!1.  History.: 
2.  Poetry.  ri.Na 
3.  Philo. .  ]  2.Na 
(3.  Hi 


2.  Division.  \  2.  Poetry.  ("1.  Natural  religion. 

.Natural  pliuo. 
'Tuman  philo. 
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The  reader  will  find  nearly  all  the  leading  prin- 
eiples  of  Bacon's  method  of  philosophising,  in  thi8 
work,  "  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning."  Many 
of  the  principles  are  undoubtedly  more  fully  illus- 
trated in  his  **  Dc  Augmentis/'  and  in  other  divisions 
of  his  labours ;  but  still  the  real  marrow  of  the 
system  is  to  be  found  in  the  **  Advancement.''  This 
l)ook  is  divided  into  several  parts ;  and  the  *'  De 
Augmentis/'  into  nine. 

The  nature  of  final  causes,  and  the  influence 
they  ought  to  exercise  over  our  investigations  of 
truth,  are  not  overlooked  by  Lord  Bacon ;  nor  have 
his  Lordsliip's  opinions  escaped  the  critical  eye  of 
modem  philosophers.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
he  lays  but  little  stress  on  the  utility  of  searching 
for  final  causes ;  and  the  principal  reasons  assigned 
for  this  conclusion  is,  that  men  are  so  apt  to  let 
their  imaginations  wander,  and  strive  to  fashion 
tlie  operations  of  nature  to  some  fancied  resem- 
blance to  human  actions.  Bacon  afilrms,  that  final 
causes  arc  comparatively  barren  of  fruits,*  but  ho 
qualifies  this  declaration  by  the  following  obser- 
vations, which  have  been  noticed  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Stewart.  "  The  second  part  of  metaphysics," 
says  his  Lordship,  **  is  the  investigation  of  final 
causes;  wliich  I  object  to,  not  as  a  speculation 
wliich  ought  to  be  neglected,  but  as  one  which  has, 
in  general,  been  very  improperly  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  physics.     If  this  were  merely  a  fault  of 


*  "  Causarum  final! urn  inqui«itio  tterilw  est,  d  Unquam  vifKO  Dro 
contucrata,  nihil  iiarit.'* 
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arrangement^  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  it ;  for  arrangement  is  useful  ebiefly  as 
a  help  to  perspicuity,  and  docs  not  affect  the  sub- 
stantial matter  of  science.     But  in  this  instance  a 
disregard  of  method  has  occasioned  the  most  fatal 
oonsequences  to  philosophy ;  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
sideration of  final  causes  in  physics  has  supplanted 
and  banished  the  study  of  physical  causes ;  the 
fancy  amusing  itself  with  illusoiy  explanations 
derived  from  the  former,  and  misleading  the  cu- 
riosity from  a  steady  prosecution  of  the  latter." 
Again,  "  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  by 
these  observations,  to  insinuate  that  tlie  final  causes 
just  mentioned  may  not  be  found  in  truth,  and  in 
a  metaphysical  view,  extremely  worthy  of  attention ; 
but  only  that  when  such  disquisitions  invade  and 
overrun  the  appropriate  province  of  physics,  tliey 
arc  likely  to  lay  waste  and  ruin  that  department  of 
knowledge."* 

In  many  parts  of  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon, 
we  find  striking  evidence  of  the  firm  persuasion, 
that  the  mental  faculties  and  powers  of  man  were 
very  different  in  their  nature  from  those  possessed  by 
the  brute  creation.  Tliis  difTerence  was  not  one  of 
degree  but  of  kitid.  On  one  occasion  he  says,  **  I 
do  not,  therefore,  approve  of  that  confused  and  pro- 
miscuous method  in  which  philosophers  are  accus-  ' 
tomed  to  treat  of  pneumatology,  as  if  the  himian 
soul  ranked  above  those  of  brutes,  merely  like  the 
sun  above  the  stars,  or  like  gold  above  other 
metals." 

^  Dc  Ati^tn.  Scicnt.  lib.  2,  m|i.  4. 
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Bacon  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  ancient 
philosophers,  and  for  all  their  disciples  and  com- 
mentators. He  allowed  many  of  them  to  be  men 
of  great  and  extraordinary  powers,  hut  they  were 
comparatively  ignorant,  he  considered,  how  to  con- 
duct scientific  investigsitions.  As  to  their  genius, 
he  says,  "  A  cripple  in  the  right  way  may  beat  a 
racer  in  the  wrong  one.  Nay,  the  fleeter  the  racer 
is  wlio  has  once  missed  his  way,  the  farther  he 
leaves  it  1)chind.*"  "  We  have  an  example/*  con- 
tinues he,  "in  Aristotle,  who  corrupted  natural 
philosophy  witli  logic ;  being  all  along  more  solici- 
tous how  men  might  defend  themselves  by  answers, 
and  advance  notliing  that  should  bo  paaitive  in 
foordSf  than  to  conic  at  the  imoanl  truth  of  nature** 

The  leading  and  special  reason  why  Lord  Bacon 
is  worthy  of  notice,  in  a  treatise  on  mental  science, 
is,  on  account  of  his  Novum  Organum^  which, 
though  chiefly  intended  as  an  instrument  for  the 
discovery  and  communication  of  physical  science, 
has,  nevertheless,  had  considerable  influence  on  all 
speculations  on  the  general  principles  of  human 
nature  which  have  come  before  the  public  si^ce 
his  day.  It  is  principally  on  this  account  that  he  is 
so  justly  entitled  to  every  degree  of  respectful  consi- 
deration whenever  he  speaks  of  intellectual  science. 

The  following  remarks  from  his  pen  seem  to 
point  out  the  great  object  and  purpose  of  the  No- 
vum Organum.  "But  whence,"  siiys  he,  "can 
arise  such  vagueness  and  ..terility  in  all  the  phy- 
sical systems  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  the 
world  ?    It  is  not  certainly  from  anything  in  na- 
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ture  itself;  for  the  steadiness  and  regularity  of 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  clearly  mark 
them  out  as  objects  of  certain  and  precise  know- 
ledge. Neither  can  it  arise  from  any  want  of 
ability  in  those  who  have  pui*sued  such  inquiries^ 
many  of  whom  have  been  men  of  tlie  highest  ta- 
lent and  genius  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived  ; 
and  it  can  therefore  arise  from  nothing  else  but 
the  pcrverseness  and  insufiiciency  of  tlic  metliods 
that  have  been  pursued.  Men  have  souglit  to  make 
a  world  from  their  ovra  conceptions,  and  to  draw 
from  their  own  minds  all  the  materials  which  they 
employed;  but  if,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  had 
consulted  experience  and  observation,  they  would 
have  had  facts  and  not  opinions  to  reason  about, 
and  might  have  ultimately  an*ivod  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  which  govern  the  material  world.** 
"  As  things  are  at  present  conducted/*  he  adds, 
•*  a  sudden  transition  is  made  from  sensible  objects 
and  particular  facts  to  general  propositions,  which 
arc  accounted  principles,  and  round  which,  .as 
round  so  many  fixed  poles,  disputation  and  argu- 
ment continually  revolve.  From  the  propositions 
thus  hastily  assumed,  all  things  are .  derived  by  a 
process  compendious  and  precipitate ;  ill  suited  to 
discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommodated  to  de- 
bate. The  way  that  promises  success  is  the  reverse 
of  this.  It  requires  we  should  generalize  slowly, 
going  from  particular  things  to  those  that  are  but 
one  step  more  general;  from  these  to  others  of 
greater  extent ;  and  so  on  to  such  as  are  universal. 
By  such  means  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  princi- 
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plc9,  not  vague  and  obscure,  but  luminous  and  well 
defined,  such  as  nature  herself  %vill  not  refuse  to 
acknowledge." 

AVe  must  mention  here  Lord  Bacon's  Causes  of 
Error  in  all  human  speculations ;  as  they  are  well 
fitted,  even  now,  to  furnish  the  young  inquirer 
after  truth  with  a  useful  and  valuable  guide.  Tlicso 
causes  of  erroneous  conclusions  he  has  whimsically 
classed  under  the  denomination  of  IdoU  ;*  and  the 
following  compose  the  list. 

Idola  Tribus      Idols  of  the  Tribe ; 

Specus     of  the  Den ; 

Fori         of  the  Torum ; 

Tlieatri    uf  the  Theatre. 

First.  The  Idols  of  the  Tribe. — ^These  sources 
of  error  are  founded  upon  the  constitution  of  hu- 
man nature ;  and  exercise  their  influence,  more  or 
less,  over  all  mankind.  "  The  mind,*'  Bacon  ob- 
serves, "  is  not  like  a  plain  mirror,  which  reflectB 
tlie  images  of  things  exactly  as  they  are ;  it  is  like 
a  mirror  of  an  uneven  surface,  which  combines  its 
own  figure  with  the  figure  of  the  object  it  repre- 
sents." The  leading  feature  of  this  class  of  errors, 
placed  under  the  head  of  IdoU  oftlie  Tribe^  is,  that 
disposition  in  the  human  mind  to  generalize  too 
rapidly,  and  without  a  due  regard  to  the  number 
and  well  authenticated  nature  of  particular  facts. 
This  is  a  very  general  defect ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  frame  any  definite  rules  for  its  removal  or  cor- 

*  See  Home  remarka  on  the  tiae  of  the  word  Idol,  in  nallam^  Litt. 
Middle  Aget,  VoL  2.  p.  .387. 
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roction.    This  power  of  generalizing  is  tlie  foun- 
dation of  all  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  oiur  errors. 

2nd.  The  Idols  of  tub  Den.  These  sources 
of  error  are  grounded  on  the  natural  and  eonstitu- 
tional  differences  amongst  men.  The  moral  charac- 
ters of  the  human  race  are  vastly  diversified ;  and 
these  peculiarities,  joined  to  particular  kinds  of  edu- 
cation, moral  feelings,  habits,  stations  of  life,  and  a 
thousand  other  things,  affect  the  judgment,  and 
lead  men  to  form  wrong  conclusions,  on  many  sub- 
jects submitted  to  their  consideration.  An  inunensc 
portion  of  erroneous  conclusions  take  their  rise 
from  this  source. 

3rd.  The  Idols  of  tue  Forum.  This  class  of 
errors  is  that  which  arises  from  the  imperfections 
of  language,  and  its  wilful  perversion,  for  the  sake 
of  victory,  and  to  make  otjt  a  case  for  interested 
purposes.  Tliis  is  also  a  prolific  source  of  error  and 
confusion  amongst  men. 

4th.  The  Idols  of  tub  Theatre.  This  de- 
scription of  mental  delusions  takes  its  rise  from  at- 
tachments to  particular  systems  or  schools  of  phi- 
losophy. These  philosophical  confederacies,  headed 
by  illustrious  names,  are  well  known  to  prove  a 
most  fruitful  source  of  error,  and  to  fetter  the  hu- 
man mind  from  one  generation  to  another. 

In  the  second  book  of  the  "  Organum,''  he  states 
the  nature  of  induction.  The  first  and  grand  object 
he  affirms  is,  to  obtain  a  history  of  phenomena,  and 
this  history  must  include  all  their  niodijicaiiona 
and  varieties.  All  facts  must  be  accurately  related 
and  properly  arranged ;  they  must  be  fully  authen- 
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ticatcd,  and  no  doubtful  evidence  is  to  be  received. 
When  tliis  is  all  done,  we  are  in  a  position  to  in- 
quire into  the  came  or  fonn  of  these  phenomena. 
In  doing  tliis,  however,  we  are  to  consider  well  and 
carefully  all  those  things  which  are  cxcltuled  from 
the  numl>cr  of  possible  causes  or  forms ;  and  then 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  induction  is  taken. 
When  a  suflicient  number  of  these  exclusions  are 
made,  one  principle  is  fixed  on  as  the  cause;  and 
by  reasoning  from  it  synthetically,  we  sliall  be 
able  to  ascertain  if  the  plienomena  can  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.     Bacon  lays  great  stress  upon 
this  process ;  for  he  says,  "  It  may  perhaps  be  com- 
petent to  angels  or  superior  intelligences  to  deter- 
mine the  form  or  essence  directly,  by  aflirmations 
from  the  first  considerations  of  tlie  subject ;  but  it 
is  certainly  beyond  the  powers  of  man,  to  whom  it 
is  only  given  to  proceed  at  first  by  negatives,  and 
in  the  last  place  to  end  in  afTirmatives,  after  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  thing  else/* 

In  order,  however,  to  regulate  and  ascertain  the 
relative  number  and  importance  of  facts,  Bacon 
had  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
judgment.  He  enumerates  twenty^seven  different 
species  or  kinds  of  facts.  These  are  too  numerous 
for  our  consideration  here. 

Philosophers  of  the  last  and  present  century  Imvc 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Baconian  method  of 
investigation.  It  has  been  viewed  on  all  sides,  and 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages  have  been  vari- 
ously estimated.  Some  consider  it  useless ;  others, 
of  great  value ;  wlulst  a  few  steer  a  middle  course, 
t  o 
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Ix^twocn  unlioundcd  praise  and  unqualified  een- 
sura  As  the  subject  is  both  interesting  and  im- 
portant, wc  shall  haxard  a  few  observations  upon 
it,  and  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  the  opinions  eminent 
men  entertain  on  the  lo«^cal  merits  of  the  great 
author  of  the  "  Novum  Organum." 

Wo  are  informed  by  Lord  Bacon  himself,  tliat 
the  "  Novum  Organum  "  was  the  labour  of  thirty 
years,  and  the  grand  object  of  it  was^  "to  try 
whether  I  can  get  help  in  one  intended  part  of  this 
work,  namely,  the  compiling  of  a  Natural  and  Ex* 
pcrimental  History,  w]iich  must  bo  the  foundation 
of  a  true  and  active  philosophy." 

Every  reader  to  whom  philosophy  is  not  alto- 
gether a  stranger,  will  readily  perceive  that  tlio 
foundation  stone  of  the  Baconian  logic  is,  the  uni- 
formity and  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Unless 
there  were  a  firm  l)elief  in  these,  the  "  Novum  Or- 
ganum *'  would  be  a  dead  letter.  It  is  this  whicli 
gives  life  and  force  to  the  whole  system.  All  man- 
kind may,  therefore,  he  said  to  follow  the  precepts 
of  Bacon;  for  when  they  fall  into  speculative  or 
practical  error,  it  is  only  from  an  unskilful  use  of 
tho  instrument,  not  from  a  want  of  the  instrument 
itself.  Tliqr  either  generalize  too  soon  or  too  late. 
Tliey  have  not  mastered  all  the  facts  of  the  cose, 
or  been  able  to  refer  them  to  tho  general  principle 
or  cause  to  which  they  ought  to  be  referred. 

Looking  at  human  nature,  just  as  we  see  it  dis- 
played in  every-day  life,  wo  find  in  it  two  distinct 
principles,  connected  witli  the  discovery  and  pro- 
pagation of  truth.    First,  wo  have  tho  desire  for 
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knowloclgc.    This  manifests  itself  in  all  men  mom 
or  less.    External  nature  presents  to  man's  early 
years  a  chaotic  mass  of  objects,  the  properties,  tlie 
mutual  relations,  and  uses  of  which  he  can,  by  no 
reasonings  &  pf^iori^  discover   and    discriminato. 
Certain  objects  affect  his  senses  of  seeing,  hearing, 
touching,  tasting, and  smelling;  and  his  internal  con- 
sciousness makes  him  at  an  early  period  acquainted 
with  his  own  mind,  so  as  to  know  wliat  is  indicated 
by  the  terms  tliinking,  willing,  and  feeling.     Ilero 
then  is  the  foundation  on  which  is  erected  the  su- 
perstructurc  of  science  and  philosophy.    He  con- 
tinues to  creep  on  in  tlie  patli  of  knowledge  1)y  slow 
degrees ;  learning  tlic  properties  of  one  tiling  to- 
day, and  the  uses  of  another  thing  to-morrow.  Tho 
manner  in  which  external  objects  afTect  him,  nmkes 
him  institute  inquiries  into  their  causes,  to  form 
general  notiatis  respecting  them,  and  to  systematise 
and  arrange  his  whole  stock  of  facts  and  observa- 
tions.   Tliis  is  the  ifiduclive  philosophy  of  which 
the  learned  are  perpetually  talking.    It  is  not  a 
thing  of  yesterday,  it  is  not  a  thing  discovered  and 
unfolded  by  Lord  Bacon ;  but  it  is  a  thing  coeval 
with  the  history  of  man ;  it  has  existed  ever  since 
his  creation,  and  must  be'  hourly  put  in  operation 
by  him,  while  he  continues  upon  earth,  clothed  with 
the  present  attributes  of  his  nature.    Every  child, 
and  every  untutored  savage,  adopt  this  "  inductive 
method;''   for  without  its  aid,  their  certain  and 
speedy  destruction  would  become  inevitable.  Every 
general  term  of  language,  and  every  general  con* 
ception  of  the  mind,  constitute  a  tlieory,^  under 
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which  arc  arranged  a  certain  number  of  particular 
things,  and  which  is  formed  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  Neiii'ton's  theory  of  gravitation,  or  Har- 
vey's theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

But  now  we  come  to  another  principle  of  the 
human  mind,  namely,  that  strong  and  powerful 
imptUse  to  shorten  and  abridge  the  labour  ofcxperi' 
mcfit  and  observation.  This  begets  a  constant  de- 
sire to  find  out  some  short  route  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  things.  Mental  labour  is  not  of 
itself  vl  very  natural  or  pleasant  thing.  Long  con- 
tinued and  patient  elTorts  of  thought  are  what  few 
men  can  support ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unfre- 
qucnt  occurrence  that  men  of  splendid  genius  are 
the  most  disdainful  of  the  drudgery  of  collecting 
facts  and  recording  observations.  Tliey  feel  a  strong 
inward  dislike  to  be  converted  into  mere  "  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  Ilencc  they  are 
always  aiming  at  making  some  splendid  discoveiy, 
which  Mill  not  only  immortalize  themselves,  but 
enable  fUture  generations  to  obtain  knowledge  on 
a  vast  deal  easier  terms  than  their  predecessors. 
Theories  and  hypotheses  are  consequently  invented, 
and  this  forms  the  first  era  of  practiced  philosophy. 
Simple  facts,  experiments,  observations,  the  pro- 
perties of  substances,  and  the  relative  cfTects  of 
bodies  ou  each  other,  are  all  arranged  under  gene- 
ral heads,  and  referred  to  general  principles.  In 
following  this  method,  errors  are  committed  from 
man's  sheer  inability  to  grasp  the  whole  compass 
of  nature,  and  dive  into  her  hidden  springs  of  ac- 
tion.   Hence  crude  systems  are  formed,  erroneous 
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])rinciplc8  promulgated,  and  fictitious  reasonings 
instituted,  in  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  nature* 
])ut  this  is  not  a  departiurc  from  tlie  **  inductive 
method  "  of  Bacon ;  it  is  only  an  ineflicient  and 
unskilful  use  of  the  instrument.  Every  theory  and 
hypothesis  must  have  a  eei*tain  number  of  facts 
and  observations  arranged  under  them,  to  enable 
thorn  to  rest  upon ;  and  tho  same  process  of  the 
mind  is  employed  in  this  arrangement,  as  where 
the  theory  or  hypothesis  is  invested  with  the  cha* 
i*acter  of  truth  or  great  probability.  In  fact,  theo« 
ries  and  general  deductions  of  all  kinds  differ  from 
each  other  only  t;i  degree^  and  not  in  kind  or  cs^ 
sence.  We  have  them  at  this  day  invested  with 
every  shade  and  degree  of  probability,  from  what 
amounts  to  almost  demonstrative  evidence,  down 
to  mere  fancy  and  delusion ;  but  still  they  are  all 
made  by  the  same  means,  directed  to  eiFect  a  given 
end,  and  reared  upon  the  same  frame-work  of  tho 
mind. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  there  is,  even 
in  this  desire  of  all  men  to  abridge  their  mental  la- 
bour in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  a  nuinifestly 
wise  and  useful  purpose.  Were  wo  debarred  from 
hazarding  any  hypothesis,  or  propounding  any 
theory,  until  we  had  ascertained  the  precise  nature 
of  every  thing  around  us, — ^until  wo  had  taken,  so 
to  speak,  the  whole  macliine  to  pieces,  and  examined 
its  individual  parts, — vfQ  should  never  obtain  any 
useful  knowledge  whatever.  Besides,  tho  natural 
weakness  and  imbecility  of  the  human  faculties 
effectually  prevent  us  from  following  such  a  course. 
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But  this  desire  to  arrange,  methodise,  and  eonsoli- 
date  our  individual  experiences  and  observations 
enables  us  to  convert  our  information  to  some  useful 
end  or  purpose,  even  though  these  methods  of  ar- 
rangement may  be  partial  and  defective.  Without 
synthetical  reasoning,  num  would  almost  cease  to 
bo  a  rational  creature. 

The  great  secret,  then,  in  the  **  inductive ''  sci- 
ence of  Lord  Bacon  is,  to  draw  no  general  conclu- 
sions not  fully  warranted  by  facts ;  and  to  establish 
no  general  principles  of  science,  but  upon  the  sure 
foundation  of  experiment  and  observation.  If  we 
make  a  partial  or  incomplete  collection  of  particular 
lacts,  and  if  wo  attempt  to  deduce  from  them  what 
Bacon  calls  his  (unomata  gefieralia^  we  must  wan- 
der in  the  dark,  and  we  never  can  repose  with  per- 
fect confidence  upon  our  conclusions.  In  one  word, 
my  Lord  Verulam  says  to  the  future  cultivators  of 
science  and  pliilosophy,  **  Now,  my  good  friends, 
take  care  and  cultivate  a  liabit  of  vigilant  attention, 
and  do  not,  with  a  view  to  abridge  your  labour,  or 
from  any  other  motive,  attempt  to  generalise  your 
information  too  early.  The  paths  of  knowledge  are 
beset  with  innumerable  difUculties  and  perplexities, 
which  bewilder  and  distract  the  judgment  of  the 
traveller;  but  with  a  view  ofaiding  you  to  overcome 
these  obstades,  I  have  arranged  and  classified  a 
number  of  them  under  different  heads,  called  idols 
qf  the  mindf  in  order  that  you  inay  the  more  readily 
recognise  them,and  disentangle  yourself  from  them. 
I  toll  you  nothing  new ;  I  only  earnestly  entreat 
jrou  to  keep  in  the  track  which  is  clearly  pointed 
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out  to  you  by  nature,  and  attend  carefully  to  her 
counsels  and  suggestions.  Toko  warning  from 
those  who  have  gone  before  you.  A  precipitate 
and  liasty  desire  to  leap  to  general  conclusions,  fos- 
tered unquestionably  by  a  strong  impulse  of  the 
mind  itself,  has  been  the  bane  of  rational  jihilosophy^ 
and  has  been  productive  of  all  those  idle  theories 
and  systems,  which,  like  the  fluttering  insect,  glit* 
ter  but  for  a  day,  and  sink  for  ever  into  oblivion/' 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  **  inductive  method^* 
of  Bacon  can  never  be  applied  as  an  absolute  test  of 
the  trutli  of  any  theory,  or  any  general  principles 
of  science,  grounded  on  an  induction  of  facts.    This 
method  does  not  define,  nor  indeed  could  it  possibly 
do  so,  what  precise  number  of  facts,  observations,, 
or  experiments  are   requisite  to   entitle  you  to 
iiie  privilege  of  drawing  general  conclusions,  or  to 
establish  any  theoretic  system  wliatever.     This 
must  always  remain  a  matter  of  pure  opinion,  and 
a  topic  upon  which  diiferent  judgments  may  be  pro- 
nounced.   We  can  liavc  no  positive  guarantee  that 
a  system  of  philosophy,  which  to-day  seems  solid, 
and  immovcably  fixed  on  a  copious  deduction  of 
facts,  may  not  to-morrow,  by  the  discovery  of  dr- 
cumstances  wliich  have  liitherto  eluded  the  vigilant 
attention  of  previous  experimenters,  be  shaken  to 
its  very  centre.    There  is  not  a  physical  theory  at 
this  moment,  however  generally  received  among 
the  learned,  that  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  placed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe.    The 
whole  history  of  science  furnishes  proofs  innumer- 
able that  the  utmost  degree  of  evidence  which  any 
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theory  can  furnish,  does  not  rise  above  a  high  de^ 
gree  of  probability.^ 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  Bacon's  method 
that  it  is  very  imperfect  on  account  of  its  limita- 
tion to  induction.  It  should  have  been  deductive 
also.  Both  processes  are  indispensable  to  a  sound 
method  of  philosophical  investigation.  Tliis  omission 
on  the  part  of  Bacon  has  been  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained, by  aflirming  that  the  second  part  of  his 
method  was  never  published,  and  that  in  this  he  in- 
tended to  treat  oi  deduction.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is 
supposed  that  his  want  of  mathematical  knowledge 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  great  dislike  to  all  deduc* 
tive  rcasoning.t 

As  the  opinions  on  Bacon  and  his  method  are 
very  opposite  and  contradictory,  we  may  bo  permit- 


*  See  the  Author's  Enay  on  Logic,  2ml  Eilition.  1847. 

t  "  L'liomo  ch'in  qucsta  parte  h«  pii^  chiaramente  annunziate  le  iilce 
piik  luminoaey  ^  Bacone.  L'assioma  anlito  «li  liii era ;  iuU  uliqu'ut  invenire 
per  quod  uUh  omnia  expidUe  invrniri  pit$sent.  Egli  intcndeva  ehc 
dalla  atoria  hene  ordinata  dcUo  acibile,  e  dalle  tarole  d*efso  ben  coin|nlate 
ritultaaae  un  meiodo  da  poterti  applicare  non  tolo  alle  operaziom  della 
ncntc  ma  a  tutta  quant  h  la  natura.  £  pert^  ehianmente  distingue  questa 
sua  dalla  logica  ch*egli  chiama  rolgarc.  La  distingue  e  nel  fine,  e  nell* 
ordine  della  dimoatrazione,  e  ne'principii  da  dimostrare.  La  logica, 
dieegli,  da  noi  dt^iilerata,  cerea  non  gli  argomenti  ma  )e  arti,  non  le  con- 
leguenze  de*principii,  ma  i  principii  stessi,  non  le  ragioni  probabili,  ma  i 
metodi  pralici :  non  tende  a  Tincere  I'arTcrsariocon  la  disputa,  ma  la  na* 
turaeon  Topra":  rimettein  discuasione  le  oose  dalla  logica  oomune  accet- 
late  per  veie ;  ^reramente  inrentrioe.  Bacone  in  tutte  ro|)ere  sue  che  rigu* 
ardano  tale  argomento  "  Degli  aumente  dcUe  sci^nze,  "  11  nuovo  organo" 
n  globo  intellettuale,  in  tutte  ha  per  mira  la  riforma  de'meto<li :  persuaso 
aneh'egli  forte  di  quella  sentena  Aristotelica,  che  rinchiudc  un  rimpro- 
vero  aa  vero  ma  impoasibile  ad  evitan, "  elKa  eoaa  assurd^  oercave  hi  sdeiiza 
intiemc  c  il  mctodo  deUa  acienia.'*  Studii  Filosofici  di  N.  Tomm a«eo, 
VcMB%lS40.Tol.  l.p.261. 
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ted  to  select  a  few  passages  from  the  most  distin- 
guished and  ahle  of  his  eritics  who  have  taken 
different  views  of  his  abilities  and  system. 

"  The  great  glory  of  literature,"  says  Hume,  "  in 
this  island,  during  the  reign  of  James,  Mas  Lord 
Bacon.     If  we  consider  the  variety  of  talents  dis- 
played by  this  man,  as  a  public  speaker,  a  man  of 
business,  a  wit,  a  courtier,  a  companion,  an  author* 
a  philosopher,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  great  admi- 
ration.    If  we  consider  him  merely  as  an  author 
and  a  philosopher,  the  light  in  wliich  we  view  him 
at  present,  though  very  estimable  he  was  yet  in- 
ferior to  his  contemporary  Galileo,  perhaps  even  to 
Kepler.   Bacon  pointed  out,  at  a  distance,  the  road 
to  philosophy ;  Galileo  both  pointed  it  out  to  others, 
and  made  himself  considerable  advances  in  it.  Tho 
Englishman  was  ignorant  of  geometry ;  the  Floren- 
tine revived  that  science,  excelled  in  it,  and  was 
the  first  who  applied  it,  togetlier  with  experiment, 
to  natural  philosophy.     The  former  rejected,  with 
the  most  positive  disdain,  the  system  of  Copernicus; 
the  latter  fortified  it  witli  new  proofs,  derived  both 
from  reason  and  the  senses.    Bacon's  style  is  stiff 
and  rigid ;  his  wit,  though  often  brilliant,  is  also 
often  unnatural  and  far-fntched.    Galileo  is  a  lively 
and  agreeable,  though  somewhat  a  prolix  writer." 
"  Though  it  cannot  be  denied,"  says  Professor 
Play£Ddr,in  answer  to  this,  ''that  there  is  considerable 
truth  in  these  remarks,  yet  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
comparison  is  not  made  with  the  justness  and  dis- 
crimination which  might  have  been  expected  from 
Hume,  who  appears  studiously  to  have  contrasted 
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what  is  most  excellent  in  Galileo  with  what  is 
most  defeetivo  in  Booon.     It  is  true,  tlmt  Galileo 
showed  the  way  in  the  application  of  mathematics 
and  geometry  to  physical  investigation,  and  that 
the  inmiediate  utility  of  his  performance  was  greater 
tlian  that  of  Bacon,  as  it  impressed  more  move* 
ment  on  the  ago  in  which  he  lived,  example  being 
always  so  much  more  powerful    than    precept. 
Bacon,  indeed,  ^vrote  for  an  age  more  enliglitened 
than  his  own,  and  it  was  long  before  tlie  full  merit 
of  his  work  was  understood.     But  though  Galileo 
was  a  geometer,  and  Bacon  unacquainted  with  the 
mathematics ;  though  Galileo  added  new  proofs  to 
the  system  of  the  earth's  motion,  wliich  Bacon  re- 
jected altogether ;  yet  is  it  certain,  I  tliink,  that 
the  former  has  more  followers  as  equals  in  the 
world  of  science  tlmn  the  latter,  and  that  his  excel- 
lencc,  though  so  higli,  is  less  unrivalled.     Tlio 
range  which  Bacon's  si)eculations  embraced  was 
altogether  inmiense.    lie  cast  a  penetrating  eye  on 
the  whole  of  science,  from  its  feeblest  and  most  in- 
fantine state  to  that  strength  and  perfection  from 
which  it  was  then  so  remote,  and  wliich  it  is  per- 
haps destined  to  approach  continually,  but  never 
to  attain.     More  substitutes  might  bo  found  for 
Galileo  tlian  for  Bacon.     More  than  one  could  be 
mentioned,- who,  in  the  place  of  the  former,  would 
probably  have  done  what  he  did ;  but  the  history 
of  human  knowledge  points  out  nobody  of  whom 
it  can  be  said,  that,  placed  in  the  situation  of  Bacon, 
he  would  have  done  what  Bacon  did :  no  man  whose 
prophetic  genius  would  have  enabled  him  to  de- 
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lincato  a  system  of  science  which  had  not  yet  bc^n 
to  exist — ^who  could  liavc  derived  the  knowledge  of 
what  aught  to  be  itom  what  was  not,  and  who 
could  have  become  so  rich  in  wisdom,  though  he 
received  from  his  predecessors  no  inlieritance  but 
their  errors.  I  am  inclined,  tliercforc,  to  agree 
with  D'Alcmbert,  'that  when  one  considers  the 
sound  and  enlarged  views  of  this  great  man,  the 
multitude  of  objects  to  which  Iiis  mind  was  turned, 
and  the  lK>ldncss  of  his  style,  which  imites  the 
most  sublime  images  with  the  most  rigorous  pre- 
cision, one  is  disposed  to  regard  him  as  the  greatest, 
the  most  universal,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  phi- 
losophers.' 

On  the  merits  of  Bacon,  'Mr.  llallam  has  the 
following  judicious  observations :  *'  It  is  no  proof 
of  a  solid  acquaintance  with  Lord  Bacon's  philo- 
sophy to  deify  his  name  as  the  ancient  Schools  did 
those  of  their  founders,  or  even  to  exaggerate  the 
l^owcrs  of  his  genius.  Powers  they  were  sur- 
prisingly great,  yet  limited  in  their  range,  and  not 
in  all  respects  equal;  nor  could  they  overcome 
every  impediment  of  circumstances.  Even  of  Bacon 
it  may  be  said  that  he  attempted  more  than  ho 
achieved,  and  perhaps  more  than  he  clearly  appre- 
hended. Uis  objects  appear  sometimes  indistinct, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  always  consistent."* 

We  find  it  necessary  to  notice  here,  the  work  of 
Le  Comte  Joseph  de  Maistre,  entitled,  **  Examen 
de  la  Philosophic  de  Bacon."t     The  treatise  dis- 

*  L^  Middle  Ages,  vol  2,  p.  426.         t  Pam.  1836.  2  vols. 
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plays  great  ability,  as  everything  whieh  has  eome 
from  the  same  author's  pen  unquestionably  docs. 
We  eannot  fully  go  into  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  forward  to  show  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  true  nature  of  the  Baconian  philosophy ;  but 
shall  merely  content  ourselves  with  stating  three 
or  four  general  propositions,  which  De  Maistre 
attempts  to  establish,  and  leave  the  reader  to  refer, 
in  aid  of  more  full  information,  to  the  pages  of  the 
original  work  itself. 

1st.  The  author  sets  out  with  affirming  that  all 
the  declarations  of  Bacon,  and  all  the  declarations 
of  his  followers  and  admirers,  as  to  the  low  state 
of  science  and  knowledge  at  the  period  wlien  the 
Novum  Organum  was  published,  was  a  pure  delusion. 
Human  knowledge  was  tlien  just  as  firmly  based, 
and  as  rational  and  healthy  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation,  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Induction 
was  as  generally  followed  then  as  now. 

2nd.  To  place  physical  science,  as  Bacon  and  his 
followers  do,  before  the  knowledge  of  liuman  nature, 
is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  the  established  order  of 
things. 

3rd.  That  Bacon's  ideas  of  physical  science  itself, 
and  the  specimens  he  has  left  us  of  his  oivn  acquire- 
ments in  tliis  branch  of  knowledge,  show  a  lament* 
able  want  of  even  ordinary  good  sense,  and  of  those 
eommon  elements  of  scientific  acquisition,  which 
even  the  uninitiated  may  easily  master.  These 
positions  are  attempted  to  be  established  by  an 
examination  of  Bacon's  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
motion,  optics,  meteorology,  the  natiire  of  light,  &c. 
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4tlK  Tlic  end  or  object  of  Bacon*8  system,  or 
method  of  philosopliizing,  is  calculated  to  wean 
men's  minds  from  all  really  useful  and  serious 
studies  of  their  o\\7i  intellectual,  moral,  and  re- 
li^ous  natures ;  by  conferring  on  merely  experi- 
mental knowledge,  or  the  properties  of  material 
things,  a  disproportioned  share  of  attention. 

5th.  That  whenever  Bacon  has  ventured  to  dis- 
cuss any  particular  topic  relative  to  human  nature 
considered  in  its  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and 
religious  states,  he  has  uniformly  displayed  thb 
most  erroneous  views ;  and  this  can  bo  sufiiciently 
substantiated  by  what  he  has  written  on  a  Divino 
Intelligence,  the  human  soul,  of  tlie  origin  of  spon* 
taneous  motion,  on  the  nature  of  our  organs  of 
sense,  and  of  sensibility  generally,  on  matter  and 
the  principles  of  tilings,  on  the  imion  of  religion 
with  science,  and  on  tho  nature  of  those  theological 
principles  which  ho  himself  personally  cntortiunod 
and  adopted  as  his  creed.* 

*  See  Note  J.  at  the  end  of  tlie  Volume. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

TUOMAS  UODDES. 

Mr.  IIobdes  was  not  in  his  life  time,  nor  has 
he  been  since  his  deatli,  so  much  distinguished  hy 
his  metaphysical  as  liis  moral  and  political  specu- 
kttions.  The  hitter  brought  him  into  immediate  and 
hostile  contact  with  theologians  and  politicians  of 
all  sects,  parties,  and  nations. 
-  His  opinions  on  mental  subjects  arc  very  valuable 
and  interesting.  They  are  principally  unfolded  in 
his  work  called  Letiatlian.  Here  we  find  the  leading 
maxim  of  Locke's  philosophy  clearly  and  explicitly 
laid  down ;  namely,  lliat  all  our  ideas  are  derived 
through  tlie  medium  qf  Vie  senses.  In  the  first 
chapter  of  thib  work,  On  Man^  we  have  this  general 
principle  stated  with  great  force  and  perspicuity. 
**  Concerning  the  thoughts  of  man,''  says  he, ''  I  * 
will  consider  them  first  singly^  and  afterwards  in 
train^  or  dependence  upon  one  another.  Singly 
they  are  every  one  a  representation  or  appearance 
of  some  quality,  or  other  accident  of  a  body  Diithout 
us,  which  is  commonly  called  an  otfjecl :  which 
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object  workcth  on  the  oycs,  oars,  und  other  parts 
of  man's  body,  and  by  diversity  of  working,  pro- 
duccth  diversity  of  appearances. 

**  The  original  of  them  all  is  that  which  we  call 
SENSE,  (for  there  is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind, 
which  doth  not  at  first,  totally,  or  by  jiarts,  bear 
together  upon  the  oi^ns  of  sense.)  The  rest  arc 
derived  from  that  original. 

*'  To  know  the  natural  cause  of  sense,  is  not  very 
necessary  to  the  business  now  in  hand ;  and  I  have 
also  written  of  the  same  at  large.  Nevertheless, 
to  fill  each  part  of  my  present  method,  I  will 
briefiy  deliver  the  same  in  this  place. 

''The  cause  of  sense,  is  the  external  body,  or 
object,  which  presseth  the  organ  proper  to  each 
sense,  cither  inmicdiately  as  in  the  taste  and  touch ; 
or  mediately,  as  in  seeing,  hearing,  and  smelling ; 
which  pressure,  by  the  mediation  of  the  nerves 
and  other  strings,  membranes  of  the  body,  conti- 
nued inwards  to  the  brain  and  heart,  causcth  there 
a  resistance,  or  counter-pressure,  or  endeavour  of 
the  heart  to  deliver  itself;  which  endeavour,  because 
outward,  scemeth  to  be  some  matter  without.  And 
this  aeefninff  or  fancy,  is  that  which  men  call  sense, 
and  consisteth,  as  to  the  eye,  in  a  liffhl  or  colo9irt 
or  figure  ;  to  the  car  in  a  sound  ;  to  the  nostril  in  an 
odour;  to  the  tongue  and  palate  in  a  savour  ;  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  body  in  heat,  cold,  hardness,  sqfl^ 
ness,  and  such  other  qualities  as  we  discern  by 
feeling.  All  which  qualities,  coSleHiScnsihle,  are  in 
the  object  that  causcth  them  but  so  many  several 
motions  of  the  matter,  by  which  it  presseth  our 
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organs  diversely.  Neither  in  us  that  are  pressed, 
are  they  any  thing  else  *but  divers  motions ;  but 
their  appearanee  to  us  is  fancy,  the  same  waking 
that  dreaming.  And  as  pressing,  rubbing,  or 
striking  the  eye,  makes  us  fancy  a  light ;  and 
pressing  the  ear,  produceth  a  din ;  so  doth  bodies 
also  we  see  and  hear,  produce  the  same  by  their 
strong  though  unobserved  action.  For  if  those 
colours  and  sounds  were  in  the  bodies,  or  objects 
that  cause  them,  they  could  not  be  severed  from 
them,  as  by  glasses  and  echoes  of  reflection  we  see 
they  are ;  where  we  know  the  thing  we  see  is  in 
one  place,  the  appearance  in  another ;  and  though 
at  some  certain  distance,  the  real  and  very  object 
seems  invested  with  the  fancy  it  begets  in  us,  yet 
still  the  object  is  one  thing,  the  image  or  fancy  is 
another.  So  that  sense  in  all  cases  is  nothing  else 
but  original  fancy,  caused  (as  I  have  said)  by  the 
*  pressure,  that  is,  by  the  motion  of  external  things 
upon  our  eye,  ears,  and  other  organs  thereunto 
ordained."* 

Every  reader  will  here  perceive  by  one  glance, 
from  the  above  extract,  the  principles  which  per- 
vade the  celebrated  essay  of  Mr.  Locke ;  particu- 
larly the  discussions  in  that  work  on  the  secondary 
qualities  of  matter.  Indeed,  this  quotation  from 
Mr.  Hobbesi  with  some  trifling  alterations,  might  * 
stand  very  well,  though  published  thirty-seven 
years  before,  as  a  pre&CQ  or  introduction  to  the 
Essay  on  the  Hmnan  Understanding. 

^  LenathMi,  pp.  3  and  4. 
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On  the  nature  and  influence  of  language  on  all 
human  reasoning,  Hobbes  entertained  those  opi- 
nions which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Nominalists 
in  Scholastic  history.    On  the  nature  of  general 
terms  he  says,  "  The  uniyersality  of  one  name  to 
many  things,  hath  been  the  cause  timt  men  think 
the  things  themselves  are  universal ;  and  so  seri- 
ously contend,  that  besides  Peter  and  John,  and 
all  the  rest  of  men  that  are,  have  been,  or  shall  be, 
in  the  world,  there  is  yet  something  else,  that  we 
call  PMUt  namely,  nian  in  general;  deceiving  them- 
selves by  taking  the  universal  or  general  appella- 
tion, for  the  thing  it  signifieth.    For  if  one  should 
I  desire  the  painter  to  make  him  the  picture  of  a 
man,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  of  a  man  in  ge- 
neral, he  meaneth  no  more  but  that  the  painter 
should  chuse  what  man  he  pleaseth  to  draw,  wliich 
must  needs  be  some  of  them  that  are,  or  have  been, 
or  may  be ;  none  of  which  arc  universal.  But  when 
we  would  have  him  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  king, 
or  any  particular  person,  he  limitcth  the  painter 
to  that  one  person  he  chuseth.     It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  nothing  universal  but  names ; 
which  are  therefore  indefinite,  because  we  limit 
them  not  ourselves,  but  leave  them  to  be  applied 
by  the  hearer ;  whereas  a  singular  name  is  limited 
and  restrained  to  one  of  the  many  things  it  signi- 
fieth ;  OS  when  we  say,  this  man,  pointing  to  him, 
or  giving  him  his  proper  name,  or  by  some  such 
other  way/** 

*  Tripot,  chapter  4.  4  6. 

P 
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Again,  on  the  nature  of  language,  we  find  the 
follo^ving  remarks  in  Hobbes's  Treatise  "  (h^  Man.*' 
"  By  this  imposition,"  says  he, "  of  names,  some  of 
larger  and  some  of  stricter  signification,  we  turn 
the  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  things  ima- 
gined in  the  mind,  into  a  reckoning  of  the  conse- 
quences of  appellations.  For  example,  a  man  that 
hath  no  use  of  speech  at  all  (such  as  is  bom  and 
remains  perfectly  deaf  and  dumb),  if  he  set  before 
his  eyes  a  triangle,  and  by  it  two  right  angles  (such 
as  are  the  comers  of  a  square  figure),  he  may  by 
meditation  compare  and  find  that  the  tliree  angles 
of  that  triangle  are  equal  to  those  right  angles  that 
stand  by  it.  But  if  another  triangle  be  shewn  him, 
diflfercnt  in  shape  from  the  former,  he  cannot  know, 
without  a  new  labour,  whether  the  three  angles  of 
that  also  be  equal  to  the  same.  But  he  that  hath 
the  use  of  words,  when  he  obscrvcth  that  such 

..equality  was  consequent,  not  to  the  length  of  the 
sides,  nor  to  any  particular  tiling  in  this  triangle,    / 
but  only  to  this,  that  tlie  sides  were  straight,  and 
the  angles  three ;  and  that  that  was  all  for  which  )^[ 
he  named  it  a  triangle;  will  boldly  conclude  uni-  ;•  ^ 
versally,  that  such  equality  of  angles  is  in  all  tri-  k 
angles  whatsoever,  and  register  his  invention  in  > 
these  general  terms,  Hoery  triangle  hath  its  three  .  f  Li 
angles  equal,  to  txoo  right  angles.    And  thus  the  \  /j 
consequence  formed  in  one  particular,  comes  to  br 

'registered,  and  remembered  as  a  universal  rule, 
and  discharges  our  mental  reckoning  of  time  and 
place ;  and  delivers  us  from  all  labour  of  the  mind 
saving  the  first ;  and  makes  that  which  was  founu  /^ 
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true  here^  and  now^  to  be  true  in  all  time$  and 

I  tliink  it  quite  evident,  that  the  modern  doc« 
trine  of  the  association  of  ideas  is  cxjilieitly  treated 
of  by  Mr.  Ilobbes.  One  of  the  important  fiDUSulties 
of  the  mind,  he  says,  is  imagination ;  wliich,  how- 
ever, he  considers  only  as  a  branch  or  species  of  the 
general  faculty  of  memory.  '*  For  as  at  a  great 
distance  of  place  that  which  we  look  at  appears 
dim,  and  without  distinction  of  the  snmllcr  parts ; 
and  as  voices  grow  weak  and  inarticulate ;  so  also, 
after  great  distance  of  time,  our  imagination  of  tho 
past  is  weak ;  and  we  lose  (for  example)  of  cities 
we  have  seen,  many  particular  streets,  and  of 
actions  many  particular  circumstances.  Tliis  de^ 
caying  sense,  when  we  would  express  the  tiling 
itself,  (I  mean  fancy  itself,)  we  (^  imagination^ 
as  I  said  before ;  but  when  we  would  express  the 
decay,  and  signify  that  the  sense  is  fading,  old, 
and  past,  it  is  called  inenvory.  So  that  iniagina' 
tion  and  nicniory  are  but  one  thing,  which  for 
divers  considerations  hath  divers  names."t  He 
then  goes  on,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  treat  of  the 
trains  oi  imagination;  and  no  one  who  carefully 
peruses  tliis  part  of  the  work,  but  will  perceive  the 
principle  on  which  the  comparatively  recent  doctrine 
of  association  is  founded. 

The  next  and  last  important  faculty  of  the  mind 
which  Mr.  Ilobbes  mentions,  is  that  of  Season; 
and  this  he  defines  to  be  '*  nothing  but  reckoning 

*  ParLl.  chap.  4,  t  LeYiathao,  |i.  6. 
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(that  is,  adding  and  subtracting)  of  the  conse- 
quences of  general  names  agreed  upon  for  the  mark- 
ing  and  ngnifying  of  our  thoughts ;  I  say  marking 
them,  when  we  reckon  by  ourselves,  and  mgnifywg 
when  we  demonstrate  or  approve  our  reckoning  to 
other  men/'* 

There  is  a  strong  material  tendency  in  the  me- 
taphysics of  Ilobbcs.  This  is  displayed  through- 
out all  his  reasonings.  Every  thing  comes  by  and 
through  the  senses.  Ilis  language  is  quite  plain 
and  undisguised  on  tliis  point.  lie  says,  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  two  principal  parts  of  man,  I  divide  his 
fhculties  into  two  sorts ;  faculties  of  the  bodg^  and 
faculties  of  the  mind. 

**  Since  the  minute  and  distinct  anatomy  of  the 
powers  of  the  body  is  notliing  necessary  to  the 
present  purpose,  I  will  only  sum  them  up  in  these 
three  heads;  power  nutritive^  power  generative ^ 
'and  power  motive. 

"  Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  there  be  two  sorts ; 
eognitivCf  imaginative^  or  conceptive ;  and  motivf. 

**  For  the  understanding  of  what  I  mean  by  the  I 
power  cognitive,  we  must  remember  and  acknow-  / 
ledge  that  there  be  in  our  minds  continually  certain  / 
images  or  conceptions  of  the  tilings  without  us. 
This  imagery  and  representation  of  the  qualities 
of  things  without,  is  that  which  we  call  our  concept 
,  tion,  iinagUiation,  idea,  notice,  or  knowledge  of  them ; 
and  i^'d  faculty  or  power  by  which  we  are  capable 
of  such  knowledge,  is  that  I  here  call  cognitive 

^  Lerkitliaiiy  p.  18, 
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power ^  or  coneeplioe,  tlie  power  of  knowing  or  con* 
cciving." 

The  higher  power  of  intellectual  reflexioni  seems 
to  be  excluded  from  Mr.  ITobbcs's  views  of  the 
mind ;  particularly  if  we  are  to  lay  any  stress  upon 
the  following  obsen^ations.  *'  All  the  qualities 
called  sensible  are,  in  the  object  that  causeth  them, 
but  so  many  several  fnotions  of  the  matter  by  which 
it  presseth  on  our  organs  diversely.  Neitlier  in  us 
that  are  pressed  at*e  they  any  thiny  else  but  dicers 
motions  ;for  motion  produce  th  nothing  but  motion** 
This  is  precisely  the  system  of  transform^  «ei*- 
sationSf  which  obtained  considerable  celebrity,  in 
many  European  schools  of  philosophy,  a  century 
afterwards. 

The  honour  is  awarded  to  Ilobbes  of  having 
been  the  first  writer  on  mind  who  maintained  that 
our  sensations  do  not  correspond  with  the  qualities 
of  external  objects.  In  the  **  Meditations*'  of  Des- 
cartes the  same  proposition  is  laid  down;  but 
whether  he  had  obtained  any  previous  knowledge 
of  Hobbes's  idea  of  the  subject,  is  not  known.* 
The  author  of  the  '^  Leviatlian**  observes :  '*  Because 
the  inuiges  in  vision,  consisting  of  colour  and 
shape,  is  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  qualities  of 
the  object  of  that  sense ;  it  is  no  hard  matter  for 
a  man  to  fSodl  into  this  opinion,  that  the  same 
colour  and  shape  are  the  very  qualities  themselves; 
and  for  the  same  cause  that  sound  and  noise  are 
the  qualities  of  the  bell  or  of  the  air.    And  this 

*  Sec  Mr.  Uallam  on  thu  point,  Lit.  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  3.  p.  ^1. 
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opinion  liatli  been  so  long  received,  that  the  con- 
trary must  needs  appear  a  paradox ;  and  yet  the 
iatrodaction  of  species  visible  and  intelliffible  (which 
is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  tliis  opinion) 
passing  to  and  fro  from  the  object,  is  worse  than 
any  paradox,  as  being  a  plain  impossibility.  I  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  make  plain  these  points. 

**  Tliat  the  subject  wherein  colour  and  image  are 
inherent,  is  not  the  object  or  thing  seen. 

"  That  the  said  image  or  colour  is  but  an  appa- 
rition unto  us  of  the  motion^  agilationf  or  alterO' 
lion  which  the  object  worketh  in  the  brain^  or  spirits, 
or  some  internal  substance  in  the  head. 

**  That  as  in  vision,  so  also  in  conceptions  that 
arise  from  the  other  senses^  the  subject  of  their  in- 
herence is  not  the  object,  but  tlie  senlient.^^ 

Tlic  opinions  on  Mr.  Uobbes*s  writings  have 
been  so  numerous,  and  so  conflicting,  that  it  is 
quite  beyond  a  passing  notice  of  his  principles, 
to  enumerate  them.  We  shall  give,  however,  a 
short  quotation  from  a  critic  of  undoubted  talent 
and  reputation.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  obsen'cs, 
in  his  Dissertation,  prefixed  to  the  Encyclopedia 
.Britannica,  that  "  Hobbes's  philosophical  writings 
might  be  read  without  reminding  any  one  the 
author  was  more  than  an  intellectual  machine. 
They  never  betray  a  feeling,  except  that  insupport- 
able arrogance  which  looks  down  on  men  as  a 
lower  species  of  beings ;  whose  almost  unanimous 
hostility  is  so  fSour  from  shaking  the  firmness  of  his 
conviction,  or  even  ruffling  the  ealnmess  of  his 
contempt,  that  it  appears  too  petty  a  circumstance 
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to  require  cx2)laiiation»  or  even  to  merit  notice. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotteUi  that  part  of  his  renou^u 
depends  on  the  application  of  his  admirable  powers 
to  expound  truth  when  he  meets  it.  This  great 
merit  is  conspicuous  in  that  part  of  his  treatise  of 
Human  Nature  which  relates  to  the  percipient  and 
reasoning  faculties.  It  is  also  very  remarkable  iii 
many  of  his  aecoudary  princijdes  on  the  subject  of 
government  and  law,  which,  wliile  the  first  princi- 
ples are  false  and  dangerous,  are  as  admirable  for 
his  accustomed  and  unrivalled  propriety  of  expres- 
sion. In  many  of  these  obsen^ations  he  even  shows 
a  disposition  to  soften  his  paradoxes,  and  to  con- 
form to  the  common  sense  of  mankind."'* 

*  Sec  Note  K.  at  the  ciul  of  Uie  Voluuic. 
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CUAraEll  VII. 
RAYMOND  D£  SEDONDE— MONTAIGNE— CUARRON. 


Tu£8£  authors  arc  connected  together  in  the 
history  of  philosophical  speculation.  They  wei-o 
all  .^singular  men  in  their  day,  and  exercised  no 
small  influence  over  the  minds  of  those  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  current  literature  of  the  times. 

IIaymond  de  Sebonde. 

This  author's  work  on  Natural  Theologij  is  a 
very  remarkable  one  for  the  age  in  which  it  ap- 
peared. Tlie  writer  aims  at  establishing  revealed 
religion  upon  the  foundation  of  human  reason, 
.without  any  aid  from  the  testimonies  of  revelation. 
This  work  was  translated  into  French  by  Mon- 
taigne, who  wrote  that  introduction  to  it,  which  is 
so  often  referred  to  in  the  life  and  Writings  of  the 
first  of  French  Essayists. 

Sebonde  considered  that  the  visible  universd  was 
the  grand  book  of  nature  for  man  to  study.  Here 
he  could  obtain  knowledge  without  a  master.    All 
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authority  is  to  l)c  discardedi  and  men  must  rest 
their  principles  and  belief  upon  the  solid  ground  of 
actual  observation.'* 


AIONTAIGNE. 

This  Fi-ench  writer  was  not  a  systematic  specu- 
lator on  the  human  mind,  though  ho  informs  us 
that  he  constantly  dwelt  upon  the  nature  and 
movements  of  his  own  intellectual  faculties.  ''I 
study  myself/*  says  ho,  "  more  than  any  other 
subject.  This  is  my  metaphysic,  this  my  natural 
philosophy."! 

H^Iontaigne  is  commonly  classed,  by  writers  on 
pliilosophy,  among  the  Sceptics,  but  liis  scepti- 
cism was  of  a  unique  kind.  It  does  not  proceed 
from  any  refined  and  abstmse  reasoning,  from  an  at- 
tachment to  particular  theories,  nor  from  any  oon- 
ilicting  views  of  the  higher  species  of  intellectual 
phenomena;  but  cliieliy  from  those  loose  and  un- 
defined views  of  things  wliich  men  of  tho  world,  of 
quick  and  lively  talents,  are  apt  to  entertain.  He 
had  no  settled  notions  or  principles  upon  any  thing. 
AYliatcver  occupied  his  mind  for  the  time  being, 
that  was  the  only  true  and  right  one.  Wo  have 
this  from  his  own  declaration.  "  The  writings  of 
the  best  authors,''  says  he,  **  among  the  ancients, 
being  full  and  solid,  tempt  and  carry  which  way 
almost  they  will.    lie  that  I  am  reading  seems 


*  Theologic  NaturcUe  dc  HaymoDd  dc  Scboudc^  Vm$,  1611. 
t  £m}i;  Book  3.  Chap.  13. 
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always  to  have  the  most  force;  and  I  find  that 
every  one  in  turn  has  reason,  though  they  contra- 
dict one  another."* 

The  principal  part  of  Montaigne's  Essays  which 
has  a  bearing  on  mental  subjects,  and  which  displays 
his  loose  scepticism,  is  tliat  containing  his  apology 
for  Raymotid  de  SebondCf  just  mentioned.  The  work 
of  this  author  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Montaigne 
by  his  pious  father,  with  a  view  to  coimteract  the 
opinions  of  the  Reformation,  then  assuming  a  for- 
midable appearance.  The  object  of  the  Spanish 
treatise  is  to  show  that  Christians  ought  not  to 
make  human  reasoning  the  foimdation  of  their 
belief,  since  the  object  of  it  can  only  be  conceived  by 
faith,  and  a  special  revelation  from  heaven.  Mon- 
taigne yields  assent  to  this  principle,  and  it  leads 
him  to  dispute  the  conclusions  of  human  reason, 
and  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  this  power  does 
not  essentially  diifcr  from  the  instinctive  faculties 
of  the  animal  creation.  '' Wlioever  has  the  patience," 
say  Professor  Stewart,  ''to  peruse  this  chapter^ 
(the  12th,)  with  attention,  will  be  surprised  to  find 
in  it  the  rudiments  of  a  great  part  of  the  licentious 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  nor  can  he 
fail  to  remark  the  address  with  which  the  author 
avails  himself  of  the  language  afterwards  adopted 
by  Bayle,  Helvetius,  and  Hume.*'t 

This  criticism  is  somewhat  modified  by  what 
Mr.  Hallam  says  on  the  subject  of  Montaigne's 
sceptical  turn  of  mind.    '*  The  scepticism  of  Mon- 

^  Book'2.  Chap.  12.  t  P^m.  Diucrt  p.  52.  y 
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taigne»  oonceming  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
is  not  disphiyed  in  religion,  for  he  was  a  steady 
Catholic,  though  his  faith  seems  to  liavo  been 
rather  that  of  acquiescence  than  conviction ;  nor  in 
such  subtilities  of  metaphysical  Pyrrhonism  as  wo 
find  in  Sanchez,  which  had  no  attraction  for  his 
careless  nature.  But  he  had  read  much  of  Sextus 
Empiricxis,  and  might  perhaps  have  derived  some- 
thing from  liis  favourite  Plutarch.  Ue  had  also 
been  forcibly  struck  by  the  recent  narratives  of 
travellers,  which  lie  sometimes  received  with  a 
credulity  as  to  evidence,  not  rarely  combined  with 
theoretical  scepticism,  and  which  is  too  much  the 
fault  of  liis  age  to  bring  censure  on  an  individual. 
It  was  then  assumed  that  all  travellers  were  trust- 
worthy, and  still  more  that  none  of  the  Greek  and 
Eoman  authors  have  recorded  falsehoods.  Hence 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  general  rule  of  moral 
law,  as  an  implanted  instinct,  or  necessary  deduc- 
tion of  common  reason,  in  the  varying  usages  and 
opinions  of  mankind.  But  his  scepticism  was  less 
extravagant  and  unreasonable  at  that  time  than  it 
would  be  now.  Things  then  really  doubtful  have 
been  proved,  and  positions,  entrenched  by  autho- 
rity which  he  dared  not  to  scruple,  have  been  over- 
thronTi ;  truth,  in  retiring  from  her  outposts,  has 
become  more  unassailable  in  her  citadel.''* 


*  lit  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  2.  p.  29. 
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CilAKKOK. 

This  author  was  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Mon- 
taignCy  and  imbibed  his  seeptieal  notions.  Char- 
ron  tells  us  that  he  obtained  all  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  from  the  study  of  himself.  Man  is 
the  grand  phenomenon  of  existence ;  and  to  im- 
prove his  condition  is  the  great  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  all  philosophical  investigations  into  his 
nature*  M.  De  Gerando  tells  us  that,  **  Tout,  dans 
Charron,  respire  une  raison  calme,  prudcntc  et 
modcstc;  il  n'est  pas  seidement  religieux,  il  est 
pieux ;  son  langage,  ordinaircment  froid  et  dccolor6 
s'anime  lorsqu'il  recommande  le  eulto  en  esprit  et 
env<5rit6.  La  vie  de  cet  homme  de  bieUi  de  ce 
philosophe,  dtait  en  celaconfoione  li  ses  maximes/^ 

His  metaphysical  opinions  were  a  sort  of  compound 
from  FlatOy  Aristotle,  and  Galen.  Tlie  soul,  he 
thinks,  contains  all  knowledge  within  itself,  and 
derives  notliing  from  the  senses ;  on  the  contrary,' 
the  senses  owe  every  thing  to  the  mind.  This  mind 
is  a  part  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  depends  upon  it 
for  its  movemeuts  and  functions.*  Though  the 
soul  has  a  lofty  origin,  yet  it  is  not  Avithout  its 
glaring  imperfections.  These  are  five  in  number ; 
vanity,  weakness,  fickleness,  unhappiness,  and  pre- 
sumption.! 

Charron  seems  to  have  been  a  little  more  severely 
handled  by  the  Clergy,  for  his  sceptical  turn  of 

«  De  la  Sagesac.  lib.  2.  Cliap.  3.  t  Ibid,  i  44. 
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mindi  than  his  friend  ^^[ontaigne.  Tlicro  was  some 
injustice  in  this.  Voltaire  tvrit^  the  Church  upon 
this  partial  dispensation  of  justice,  in  the  following 
lines : — 

^fontftipiCy  cct  autcur  cliRmmnty 
Toiir*il^-toiir  profond  vt  frivolc, 
Danii  pon  chateau  paisiblcinonti 
I^in  dc  tout  frondcur  tiialevole^ 
Doutoit  dc  tout  iinpunonicnti 
Kt  HC  tnoquoit  tr^s-Iibrcnicnt 
DcM  bavardu  fourri^A  dc  Tecolc. 
Mais  quand  son  61^vc  Cliarron, 
Plus  ri'tcnu,  plus  mrthodiquc, 
Dc  Sagrssc  donna  Ic^on, 
II  fut  pr^s  dc  \M*riT,  dit-on, 
Par  la  hainc  theologiquc. 

Ejiifre  au  PrfniJent  Htn^ult. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


DESCARTES. 

This  is  one  of  those  distinguished  philosophers 
who  have  filled  the  world  with  their  fame ;  and  his 
writings  will  remain  an  imperishable  monument  of 
his  genius  and  labouri  as  long  as  the  world  of  let- 
ters exists.  That  clever  but  unfortunate  Author, 
Condorcet,  observes,  that  Descartes  has  indisputable 
claims  to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  unfettered 
pliilosophical  inquiry  in  Europe.  Of  Bacon,  this 
French  author  remarks,  that  **  though  he  possessed,* 
in  a  most  eminent  degree,  the  genius  of  philosophy, 
he  did  not  unite  with  it  the  genius  of  the  sciences ; 
and  that  the  methods  pro][>osed  by  liim  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  consisting  entirely  of  precepts 
he  was  unable  to  exemplify,  luid  little  or  no  cfTect 
in  accelerating  the  rate  of  discovery.  This  honour 
was  reserved  for  Descartes,  who  combined  in  him- 
self the  characteristic  endowments  of  both  his 
predecessors.  If,  in  the  physical  sciences,  his  march 
be  less  sure  than  that  of  Galileo ;  if  his  logic  be  less 
cautious  than  that  of  Bacon ;  yet  the  very  temerity 
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of  his  errors  was  instrumental  to  tlic  progress  or 
the  hunion  race.  lie  gave  activity  to  minds  which 
the  circumspection  of  his  rivals  could  not  awako 
from  their  lotharp^y.  lie  called  upon  men  to  throw 
olf  the  yoke  of  authority,  acknowledging  no  influ- 
ence hut  what  reason  should  avow.  And  his  call 
was  o1)oyed  hy  a  multitude  of  followers,  encouraged 
hy  the  Ixilduess  and  fascinated  hy  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  leader." 

One  of  the  chief  fo^itures  hy  which  Descartes' 
mental  dis([uisitions  are  recognised,  is,  that  it  is 
only  from  the  patient  study  of  the  tfund  itself ^  that 
we  can  form  just  conceptions  of  its  nature  and 
l>owers.  Its  immateriality  must  likewise  he  taken 
for  granted,  and  steadily  kept  l)eforc  our  eyes  in 
all  our  investigations.  He  also  teaches  the  neces- 
sity of  avoiding  all  suhtile  and  unprofitahlo  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  ahstract  nature  of  mind, 
and  to  confine  ourselves  only  to  those yJic/*  wluch 
we  can  estahlish  hy  an  appeal  to  our  own  conscious- 
ness. These  are  sound  principles  of  inestimahle 
value. 

But  Descartes  did  not  barely  content  himself 
with  an  exposition  of  these  general  principles  of 
investigation ;  he  endeavoured  to  carry  them  into 
full  and  effective  operation ;  and  the  following  is 
an  outline  of  his  mode  of  applying  his  own  instru- 
ments. 

He  set  out  in  his  philosophical  career  \idth  a 
full  determination  to  doubt  everything,  save  and 
except  the  naked  feelings  of  his  own  mind,  which 
he  conceived  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  liable 
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to  doubt  or  cavil.  Ilencc  his  famous  aphorism,  well 
known  to  tlic  generality  of  metaphysical  readers, 
"  Cogito,  ergo  sum,"  •*  I  think,  therefore  I  am." 
Amongst  the  number  of  matters  which  he  proposed 
submitting  to  the  most  rigorous  investigation,  were : 
Iklathcmatical  evidence,  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  the 
existence  of  a  material  worhl,  and  even  the  exist- 
ence of  his  own  bcxly.  The  commonly  received  rea- 
sons and  opinions  concerning  all  these  important 
and  interesting  subjects,  did  not  appear  to  him  in- 
vested with  anything  approaching  to  rational  or 
conclusive  evidence ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  was 
a  solemn  and  onerous  duty  imposed  on  every  sin- 
cere lover  of  truth,  to  submit  the  whole  to  that  lo- 
gical ordeal,  which  would  either  place  tliem  upon 
such  a  solid  Imsis  that  there  would  be  no  future 
cavil  or  doubt,  or  would  discard  them  from  the 
creeds  of  all  sound  and  enlightened  philosophers 
for  the  time  to  come.  Tliese  were  the  general  and 
disinterested  opinions  which  animated  him  in  his 
gi*eat  undertaking. 

The  above  aphorism  of  Descartes  created  no  little 
ridicule  among  his  opi>onents,  who  thought  it  more 
likely  he  might  be  sooner  laughed  out  of  his  prin- 
ciples than  reasoned  out  of  them.  They  said  the 
position,  Cogifo,  ergo  sum,  was  sheer  folly ;  it  was, 
to  use  a  common  proverb, "  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse."  The  axiom  would  at  any  rate  have  stood 
just  as  well  if  it  had  been  inverted,  '*  I  am,  there- 
fore I  think."  The  learned  Gassendi  maintained 
that  the  proposition  was  a  mere  petitio  principii, 
or  begging  of  the  question.    Besides,  giving  Des- 
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cartes  tho  fUll  benefit  of  Ids  own  construction,  M'hat 
is  meant  by  I  think  f  It  is  not  a  simple  idea,  but 
a  very  complex  one.  It  involves  many  thin^.  To 
think,  is  to  think  of  somcthinp^.  What  is  that 
something  P  It  must  exist»  and  have  substance,  and 
shape,  and  colour,  as  well  as  existence ;  and  there 
must  be  an  aiBnity  between  it  and  the  sentient 
principle  which  thinks.  In  fine,  the  questions  are 
almost  endless,  which  may  be  urged  as  arising  out 
of  this  very  concise  and  ai)parcntly  simply  express- 
ed axiom. 

I  should,  however,  be  doing  great  injustice  to 
Descartes,  to  take  any  advantages  of  the  mode  of 
his  stiting  the  argument;  because  we  are  furnished 
with  the  best  possible  proof  of  what  his  real  inten- 
tion and  meaning  were,  for  laying  down  the  pro- 
position in  this  formal  manner.  Ue  meant  it  only 
as  a  simple  dcclamtion  of  cofiscioiwiess;  and,  as 
such,  his  CoffitOf  ergo  sum^  ought  always  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  object  of  assuming  this  proposition  (which 
is  not  proved)  was  that  he  might  have  a  starting 
point  for  his  reasonings.  lie  %vantcd  a  solid  foun- 
dation ;  and  he  thought  his  own  consciousness 
would  afford  him  w*hat  he  needed.  No  man  can 
doubt  his  own  existence ;  for  the  ver^'  doubt  would 
imply  that  there  is  something  in  existence  which 
did  doubt.  Therefore,  said  Descartes  to  himself, 
I  cannot  be  deceived  in  taking  my  own  feelings 
and  sensations  as  a  guide ;  they  must  be  true  as 
existing  things ;  and  from  them  I  will  make  the 
t  '  Q 
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attempt  to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  truth  of 
other  important  principles  of  knowledge.* 

Ho  had  now  got  one  step  in  his  journey ;  he  be- 
lieved in  his  own  existence;  tliis  he  contended 
could  never  be  dou))ted.  Uo  then  attempted  to  go 
forward,  and  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  Pirst 
Cause.  This  subject  led  him  into  a  long  course  of 
subtile  and  refined  reasoning,  which  terminated  in 
a  firm  conviction  that  this  great  truth  rested  upon 
as  solid  a  foundation  as  did  his  own  mental  con- 
sciousness. In  his  future  progress  he  continued 
equally  successful  in  demonstrating  the  solidity  of 
mathematical  evidence,  the  evidence  for  an  external 
world,  and  even  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
his  own  body.  All  these  appeared  successively  in- 
vested with  irresistible  and  overwhelming  evidence. 
Tliis  course  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  its  results, 
induced  the  celebrated  D' Alembert  to  remark,  that 
''  Descartes  began  with  douI)ting  of  every  thing, 
and  ended  in  1)elieving  that  he  had  left  nothing 
unexplained." 

Tlie  exact  mode  of  investigation  which  Descartes 
followed,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  re- 
marks from  his  Jledita  lions. 

"What  am  I?"  he  asks.  "  A  thinking  being;  that 
is,  a  being  doubting,  knowing,  affirming,  denying, 
consenting,  refusing,  susceptible  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain.  Of  all  these  things  I  might  have  had  com- 
plete experience,  without  any  previous  acquaint- 


^  See  what  Defcartet  layi  on  this  point  in  the  third  and  Sfth  leriet 
U  objcctioM,  affixed  to  hia  **  McdiUtiont.'* 
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ance  with  the  qualities  and  laws  of  matter ;  and 
thei*efore  it  is  impossible  that  the  study  of  matter 
can  avail  me  aught  in  the  study  of  myself."  This, 
accordingly,  Descartes  lai<l  down  as  a  first  principle, 
that  nolhbig  comprehetisitjle  by  th4i  imaginallon  can 
be  at  all  subsercievt  to  the  hiotcledge  of  mind;  and 
that  the  sensible  images  involved  in  all  our  common 
forms  of  s])eaking  concerning  its  ojierations,  arc  to 
Im)  guarded  against  with  the  most  anxious  care, 
as  tending  to  confound,  in  our  apprehensions,  two 
classes  of  phenomena,  which  it  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  distinguish  accurately  from  each  other. 

Descartes'  work  on  the  "  Principles  of  Philo- 
sophy," is  a  very  able  and  sui>erior  composition. 
In  the  first  part  of  it,  he  discusses  the  important 
question  as  to  the  principles  or  origin  of  human 
knowledge.  In  the  second  part,  he  enters  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  material  world,  and 
unfolds  the  laws  of  matter.  The  third  part  is  de- 
voted to  the  visil)lo  world ;  and  the  fourth,  to  the 
earth  we  inhabit. 

In  Descartes*  work  "  On  Man,"  the  reader  will 
find  some  very  ingenious  and  curious  s})eculationH 
on  the  influence  of  our  minds  upon  our  bodily 
frames.  Some  of  the  peculiar  opinions  for  whicli 
the  author  has  been  generally  celebrated,  will  be 
found  in  this  portion  of  his  philosopliical  labours. 

His  far-famed  Metaphysical  Meditations,  already 
alluded  to,  contain  the  following  topics  of  discussion. 
1st.  Meditation  on  things  of  the  existence  of  which 
we  may  reasonably  entertain  a  doubt.  2nd.  On 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind.    3rd.  On  what  we 
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can  know  of  the  Deity.  4th.  On  truth  and  false- 
hood. 5th.  On  the  essence  of  material  things,  and 
the  foundation  of  our  faith  in  the  Supreme  Being. 
6tli.  On  the  existence  of  material  things.  And 
7th.  On  the  distinction  hctwcen  the  soul  and  the 
body. 

It  is  difllciilt  to  systematise  the  reasonings  and 
conclusions  of  such  a  subtile  and  discursive  mind 
&s  that  of  Descartes ;  but  there  are  two  or  three 
leading  points  in  his  mental  cogitations,  which  we 
shall  bring  before  the  general  reader's  attention. 

lie  seems,  from  his  ordinary  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, to  have  considered  our  thoughts  or  ideas  as 
divided  into  three  leading  kinds  or  classes ;  namely, 
a  si^ecies  of  vi^ate  idea^^  such  as  he  conceived  we 
possess  of  the  Deity,  of  His  various  attributes  of 
goodness,  benevolence,  justice,  power,  and  wisdom ; 
the  second  class  of  ideas  are  Invested  with  an  ad- 
ventitioiLs  character,  and  arise  in  the  mind  from 
the  oi)cration  of  material  objects  on  our  senses,  and 
comprehend  those  of  sound,  taste,  smell,  &c. ;  arid 
the  third  he  distinguishes  by  the  term  fictitious, 
which  are  formed  by  the  uniting  and  assembling  of 
all  the  various  ideas  previously  in  the  mind  from 
the  other  sources  of  our  knowledge. 

The  seat  qf  the  soul  was  a  favourite  topic  of 
speculation  with  Descartes.  He  imagined  that 
this  interesting  spot  was  the  pineal  gland,  or » 
according  to  anatomists,  conavion.  Tliis  part  of 
the  brain  was  thought  the  most  appropriate 
for  the  residence  of  the  thinking  principle,  which 
he  had  uivested  with  the  attribute  of  indivisi- 
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bility.  The  philosopher  enters  into  a  long  dis- 
sertation to  show  how  the  soul  performs  all  her 
functions  of  thinking,  judging,  feeling,  remember- 
ing, &c.,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  tubular 
organ.  There  was  evidently  a  great  inconsistency 
in  this  doctrine ;  inasmiich  as  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes  was  reared  upon  the 
very  opposite  theory,  that  of  muni  not  hating  any 
necessary  dependence  upon,  or  property  in  common 
toilfh  material  objects.  But  this  notion  about  tlic 
seat  of  the  soul  was  evidently  of  a  material  com- 
plexion ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  laid  the 
foundation  for  several  subsequent  material  theories 
of  mind,  which  gained  considera1)le  attention,  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

This  theory  about  the  pineal  glatid  had  been  in- 
t  reduced  to  the  learned  philosophers  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  excited  a  keen  controversy  at  both 
these  Universities.  This  induced  our  poet,  ]^Iatthew 
Prior,  to  write  his  "  Alma  Mater,"  which  ridicules 
this  notion  most  severely  and  wittily. 


-"  Here  Matthew  said. 


Alma  in  verse,  in  prose  the  mind, 

By  Aristotle's  pen  defined. 

Throughout  the  body  squat  or  tall, 

Is  bona  fide,  all  in  all. 

And  yet,  slap  dash,  is  all  again 

In  every  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein ; 

Runs  here  and  there  like  Hamlet's  ghost, 

While  every  where  she  rules  the  roast. 

This  system,  Richard,  we  are  told, 
The  men  of  Oxford  firmly  hold ; 
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The  Cambridge  wits,  you  know,  deny. 
With  ipu  dixit  to  comply. 
Tlicy  say,  (for  in  good  truth  they  H])cak 
With  m\M  respect  of  that  old  Greek) 
That  putting  all  his  wordn  together, 
Tiii  three  blue  l)eans  in  one  blue  bladder. 

Alma,  they  strenuoutily  maintain, 
Sits  Cf»ck-horse  on  licr  throne,  the  brain. 
And  from  that  scat  of  thought  dispenses, 
Iter  sovereign  pleasure  to  the  senses.'' 

It  may  prove  instructive  to  the  student  and 
general  reader,  to  make  a  brief  allusion  to 
Descartes*  doctrine  of  Vortices^  by  which  he  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world,  and  whicli  created  such  a  lively  interest 
among  the  literati  of  Europe,  when  it  was  first 
published. 

lie  maintains  thera  is  nothing  but  substance 
in  the  universe ;.  this  is  divided  into  two  kinds ;  one 
a  spiritual  or  thinking,  and  the  other  an  extended 
substance.  Descartes  afldrms  there  can  be  no  va- 
cuum in  nature ;  that  the  world  is  full ;  as  every 
thing  which  is  extended  is  matter. 

Now  he  supposes  that  the  Deity 'created  matter 
of  an  indefinite  extension ;  that  it  was  portioned 
out  into  little  small  square  patches  full  of  angles ; 
that  it  was,  by  his  sovereign  power,  impressed  with 
two  motions.  One  which  made  each  part  revolve 
round  its  own  centre ;  and  one  which  enabled  an 
assemblage  of  these  patches  to  turn  round  a  com- 
mon centre;  and  thus  as  many  different  vortices 
or  eddies  were  created,  as  there  were  masses  of 
matter  created. 
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The  mode  of  operation  is  thus  unfolded  by  Des- 
cartes. The  various  angular  masses  of  matter  could 
not  move  amongst  each  other  Mithout  brcalung  off 
their  angles ;  and  this  necessary  friction  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  would  produce  three  elements.  The 
first  a  fine  dust,  formed  from  the  broken  angles ; 
the  second,  the  spheres  fonned  after  their  anguUirity 
was  destroyed ;  and  the  third,  those  spheres  whose 
angles  might  remain  entire,  or  be  only  partially 
destroyed. 

The  dust^  or  the  first  of  the  three  elements,  would, 
according  to  the  established  laws  of  motion,  take 
its  place  in  the  centre  of  such  system  or  vortex,  on 
account  of  its  diminutive  parts ;  and  this,  Descartes 
thinks,  constitutes  the  sun  and  fixed  stars.  The 
second  part,  rendered  smooth  by  the  destruction  of 
its  angles,  constitutes  the  atmosphere.  The  third 
element,  with  a  portion  pf  its  angles,  forms  the 
earth,  comets,  &c.  This  is  a  concise  view  of  this 
celebrated  theory  of  vortices. 

Professor  Stewart,  who  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  writings  of  Descartes,  gives  the 
following  concise  enumeration  of  the  advantages 
the  philosophy  of  mind  derived  from  his  labours. 

*'  His  luminous  exposition  of  the  common  logi- 
cal error  of  attempting  to  define  words  which  ex- 
press notions  too  simple  to  admit  of  analysis.  Mr. 
Locke  claims  this  improvement  as  entirely  his 
own;  but  the  merit  of  it  unquestionably  belongs 
to  Descartes,  although  it  must  be  owned  that  ho 
has  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to  it  in  his 
own  researches/' 
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'*  His  observations  on  the  different  classes  of  our 
prejudices — ^particularly  on  the  errors  to  which  we 
are  liable  in  consequence  of  a  careless  use  of  lan- 
guage as  the  instrument  of  thought.  The  greater 
part;  of  these  observations,  if  not  tlie  whole,  had 
been  prcnously  hinted  at  by  Bacon ;  but  they  are 
expressed  by  Descartes  with  greater  precision  and 
sunplicity,  and  in  a  style  better  adapted  to  the 
present  age." 

''Tlie  paramount  and  indisputable  authority, 
which,  in  all  our  reasonings  concerning  the  human 
mind,  he  ascribes  to  the  evidence  of  consciousness. 
Of  this  logical  principle  he  has  availed  himself, 
with  irresistible  force,  in  refuting  the  scholastic 
sophisms  against  the  li1)erty  of  human  actions, 
drawn  from  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  and  other 
considerations  of  a  theological  nature." 

*'  Tlic  most  important,  however,  of  all  his  im- 
provements in  metaphysics,  is  the  distinction  which 
he  has  so  clearly  and  so  strongly  drawTi  between 
the  primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter. 
This^distmction  was  not  unknown  to  some  of  the 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy  in  Greece;  but  it 
was  afterwards  rejected  by  Aristotle,  and  by  the 
schoolmen ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Descartes  to 
place  it  in  such  a  light,  as  (with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  sceptical  or  rather  paradoxical  theorists) 
to  unite  the  opinions  of  all  succeeding  inquirers. 
For  this  step,  so  apparently  easy,  but  so  momen- 
tous in  its  consequences,  Descartes  was  not  in- 
debted to  any  long  or  difficult  processes  of  reason- 
ing; but  to  those  habits  of  accurate  and  patient 
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attention  to  the  operations  of  his  owni  mind,  which, 
from  Iiis  early  years,  it  was  the  great  business  of 
his  life  to  cultivate." 

"It  may  be  projKjr  to  add,  that  the  epithets /iW- 
tnavfj  and  secondary^  now  universally  employed  to 
mark  the  distinction  in  question,  were  first  intro- 
duced by  Locke ;  a  circumstance  which  may  have 
contributed  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  merits  of 
those  inquirers  who  had  previously  struck  into  the 
same  path." 

The  French  Encyclopaedists  obsor>x,  "  that  Des- 
cartes threw  no  additional  light  upon  first  causes, 
or  their  mode  of  operation.  He  has  not  extended 
the  limits  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject.  All  is 
as  mysterious  to  us  now,  as  it  was  before."* 

But  whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  on 
the  merits  of  Descartes'  system  as  a  whole,  it  is 
an  unquestionable  fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Locke,  no  metaphysician  of  modem  tinies  has  left 
a  deeper  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  learned 
than  he  has  done.  \>^e  meet  with  large  fragments 
of  his  system  scattered  over  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  In  his  own  day,  and  long  after  liis 
death,  he  was  all  powerful.  His  writings  engrossed 
universal  attention  and  authority.  We  find  his 
disciples  amongst  persons  of  all  shades  of  theologi- 
cal belief.  In  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church, 
we  see  Amauld,  and  Pascal,  and  Fendlon,  and 
Bossuet,  and  Malebranehe,  embracing  and  ex- 
pounding his  doctrines  with  all  possible  zeal.  His 
« 

*  Article  **  Cart^ianisine." 
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system  was,  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence, 
brought  to  England ;  Spinoza  adopted  its  leading 
principles  in  Holland;  and  Leibnitz  in  Germany. 
In  fact,  no  one  attempted,  long  after  his  death,  to 
write  or  speak  on  metaphysical  subjects,  without 
making  himself  acquainted,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  with  the  philosophical  disquisitions  of  this 
most  remarkable  man. 

Nor  was  the  influence  of  his  \mtings  confined  to 
philosophers  and  theologians  alone ;  it  penetrated 
into  every  department  of  literature.  It  was  con- 
veyed through  numerous  channels  to  the  ears  of 
the  most  humble  and  illiterate  peasants.  The  most 
celebrated 'French  poets  of  liis  ago,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Moli^re,  occasionally  quenched  their  thirst 
at  his  spiritual  fountain ;  and  expounded  the  mys- 
teries of  his  system,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  tlieir  tuneful  numbers.  Wlien  the  ^vritings  of 
the  illustrious  philosopher  had  well  nigh  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  Boileau 
crushed  the  hostile  movement  with  his  burlesque 
pen ;  and  the  genius  of  La  Fontaine  showed,  by  the 
following  verses,  tliat  it  delighted  to  roam  among 
the  rugged  questions  of  the  Cartesian  theory. 

''  La  volenti  nous  determine, 
Non  I'objct,  ni  Tinstinct.    Jc  parlc,  jc  chcminc, 

Je  sens  en  nioi  certain  agent, 

Tout  ob^it  dans  ma  machine, 
A  oe  principe  intelligent. 
II  est  distinct  du  corps,  se  con^oit  ncttcment, 

8e  con9oit  mieux  que  le  corps  mdmc; 
De  tous  not  mouvements,  e'cst  Parbitrc  supreme, 
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Mftis  coDiiucnt  Ic  coqw  rcutcndit-il  f 
C'cst  14  Ic  point.     Je  vols  Toutil 
Obeir  M  U  main ;  nmiii  la  uiain^  qui  la  guide  ? 
Kh!  qui  guide  leu  cieux  dans  lenr  course  rapide  T 
Quelquc  ange  est  attache  pcut-Otrc  ik  ccs  grands  corps ; 
t*n  cxprit  vit  en  nous  ct  nicut  tons  nos  n*ssortS| 
I/impre}(ition  sc  fait ;  Ic  nioycn  ?  jc  Pignorc, 
Kt  s'il  faut  en  ]Mrlcr  avec  sinc^rite, 
Descartes  I'ignorait  encore/* 


There  eaunot  bo  a  more  eoiivincing  proof  of  tlie 
influence  of  the  opinions  of  Descartes  on  the  his* 
tory  of  mental  specuUitions  since  his  day^  than  the 
questions  proposed  by  the  Frendi  Institute,  and 
made  a  prize  Essay,  wliich  was  awarded  to  M. 
Bouillicr,  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  the  Faculty 
of  Letters  of  Lyons.  These  questions  were  the 
following. — 1.  An  Exposition  of  the  state  of  phi- 
losophy before  Descartes'  time. — 2.  To  determine 
the  character  of  the  philosophical  revolution  of 
which  he  was  the  author,  his  method  of  philoso- 
phising, and  his  entire  system  in  reference  to  hu- 
man knowledge. — 3.  The  immediate  effects  which 
the  development  of  lus  system  produced,  not  only 
upon  his  avowed  disciples,  such  as  Eegis,  Bohault,  * 
Delaforge,  &c.,  but  upon  men  of  genius,  whose  spe- 
culations he  had  greatly  influenced,  like  Spinoza, 
Malebranche,  Locke,  Bayle,  and  Leibnitz.— 4.  To 
appreciate  most  specially  the  degree  of  influence 
which  the  system  of  Descartes  exercised  over 
Spinoza  and  Malebranche. — 6.  To  determine  the 
exact  situation  which  Leibnitz  holds  in  the  Car- 
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tesian  philosophy. — 6.  To  estimate  the  real  value 
of  the  Cartesian  revolution,  as  a  collection  of 
principles  and  consequences,  and  the  succession 
of  eminent  men  who  embraced  it,  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  "  Discourse  on  Method,"  in 
1637»  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  death  of  Leibnitz. — 7.  To  examine  into 
the  errors  contained  in  the  Cartesian  system,  and 
to  iM>int  out  the  portion  of  truth  which  it  has  left 
to  posterity. 

On  the  important  subject,  the  existence  ol  a 
Deity,  we  find  Descartes'  opinions  laid  down  with 
great  clearness  in  the  "  Biblioth^quc  UniverscUo  *' 
of  Geneva,  published  in  July,  1842.  The  following 
quotation  is  from  a  review  in  this  periodical  of  M. 
Bouillier's  Essay,  on  the  above  questions  proposed 
by  the  French  Institute. 

*'  L'cxistcnce  de  Dicu  est  dtablie  dans  le  '  Dis- 
cours  de  la  Mdthode '  par  trois  demonstrations  qui 
reposent  sur  les  principcs  suivants :  1*.  Lcb  id^es 
different  en  tant  qu^imageB^  et  celles  qui  repri^ 
%enteni  dc%  %nhstancc%^  ont  plus  de  r^aliii  objective 
qtie  les  autres^  c^est-h^ire  participent  par  rcpri^ 
sefitations  &  plus  de  degr^s  d^Stre  ou  de  perfection 
que  celles  qui  reprhentent  seulenient  des  modes  ou 
des  accidents.  *  2*.  II  doit  pour  le  moins  y  avoir 
autant  de  rMiti  dans  la  cause  ejfficiente  quHl  y  en 
a  dans  Peffet^  et  de  Id  il  suit  non-seuletnent  que  le 
niant  ue  saurait  produire  aucune  chose,  mats  aussi 
ee  qui  est  plus  parfait,  c^est-i^dire  ce  qui  contient 
en  soi  plus  de  r4aliti,  ne  pent  iti*e  une  suite  et 
nne  d^pendance  du  tnoins  parfait.    La  premiere 
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do  oes  ddmonstrations  part  dc  Tidde  dUnfini  qui 
se  trouvc  dans  chaqiic  iiinc  d'hommo,  ct  arrive 
h  I'cidstcnco  d'un  ctrc  infini  rdalisant  ccttc  id£e. 
Void,  ddbarrasst^c  dc  tout  ddvcloppcment,  la  ma- 
ui6ro  dont  Descartes  pr6scntc  ccttc  prcuve  la  plus 
importantc  dcs  trois : — D'apr6s  Ic  second  principe 
qu'il  vicnt  dc  poser,  toutes  Ics  fois  qu'en  faisant 
I'cxamcn  dc  ccs  iddcs,  Descartes  en  trouvc  unc  qui 
nc  depassc  pas  Ics  forces  dc  riiomnio  ct  a  pu  £tre 
crciSc  par  lui,  il  la  con$id6i*c  comme  n*ayant  pas 
unc  originc  superieurc.  Mais  au  milieu  dcs  iddcs 
dc  cc  genre,  il  en  est  unc  qui  nc  pent  pas  diScouler 
d'unc  source  humaine,  c'est  cello  d'unc  substance 
infinic.  II  chcrchc  done  Toriginc  dc  ccttc  id6c  dans 
un  fitro  sup6rieur  ayant  toutes  Ics  perfections,  c*est- 
ai-dire  en  Dieu. — La  sccondc  preuvc  part  dc  Texist- 
once  dc  riiomme  creature,  ct  arrive  par  Tapplica* 
tion  du  principe  dc  causalitc  h.  Texistencc  dc  Dieu 
cr6ateur.  J'existc  et  j'ai  Tidcc  dc  Dieu,  or  je  ne 
puis  tenir  mon  existence  dc  moi-mcme,  je  ne  puis 
pas  Tattribuer  h  mes  parents  comme  cause  pre* 
mi6re,  ou  h  quelques  autres  causes  moins  parfaites 
que  Dieu ;  done  ellc  me  vicnt  dc  Dieu,  done  Dieu 
existc. — La  troisi^mc  enfin,  qui  n'a  pas  plus  de 
valeur  pour  fitre  fort  anciennc  ct  avoir  ddja  6t6 
prescnt6c  par  Saint  Anselmc,  revient  h  ccci :  toutes 
les  fois  que  j'ai  Tid^e  d'unc  chose,  et  que  ccttc 
cliosc  mo  pamit  poss6der  certaincs  qualit6s,  elle  les 
poss5de  r6ellement.  Or  j'ai  Tid^  d'etre  ayant 
toutes  les  perfections,  y  compris  Texistence,  done 
Dieu  cxiste.  Get  £tre  dont  Texistence  est  incon- 
testable apr&s  cette  triple  ddmonstration,  possMe 
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done  tou8  les  attributs  qui  constituent  la  perfec- 
tion.    £t  d*alK>id  il  est  libre,  toute  d6pendanee 
impliquant  une  certaine  imperfection ;  il  est  infini- 
ment  bon,  intelligent,  piiissant ;  il  est  6temel,  pr^ 
sent  partout,  et  il  jouit  d*une  prescience  infinie ; 
enfin  il  est  erdateur  et  eonservateur.    Remarquons 
id  que  pour  Descartes  ocs  deux  dcmiers  attributs 
se  confondent  et  que,  d*apr^  I'idde  qu'il  se  fait  des 
substances  erodes,  Dieu  ne  conserve  le  monde  qu'en 
tant  qu*il  le  chSe  sans  ecsse.    En  efTet,  apr6s  avoir 
distingu6  d*apr&s  leurs  qualitds  Tesprit  et  la  ma- 
ti&re,  et  a%'oir  6tabli  une  separation  profonde  entrc 
les  propridtes  de  Tikme  et  celles  du  corps,  entre  les 
fiiits  du  monde  int6rieur  qui  nous  sent  r^v^Ids  par 
la  conscience  et  les  faits  du  monde  extdricur  qui 
nous  sont  connus  par  les  sens,  il  arrive  k  cette  con- 
clusion,^-qu'iii  des  attribus  diiT6rents  correspondent 
des  substances  difTdSrentes,  et  que  les  attributs  de 
Vkme,  entre  autros  la  pcns6e,  6tant  essentieUcment 
distincts  de  ccux  du  corps,  Tdtendue  par  exemple, 
les  substances  qui  supportent  ces  attributs  doiveni 
6tre  de  nature  diverse  ou  m£me  opposde.    Puis  il 
se  denumde  quelle  est  la  nature  des  substances 
cr66es  ?    Pour  r^soudre  cette  grande  question,  un 
seul  moyen  se  pr^sente,  c'est  d'6tudier  la  sub« 
stance  qui  seule  tombe  immddiatement  sous  Vodil 
de  la  conscience,  h  savoir  Vkme.    Void  comment 
Bescartes  d'aprte  cette  ^tude  d^finit  la  substance : 
Une  ckoie  qui  exUte  <le/afan  qu*elle  n*a  besoin  que 
de  eai-mSme  pour  exister.    Mais  aussitdt,  voyant 
sortir  le  panthdisme  de  cette  definition,  Descartes 
la  modifie  en  disant  que  le  mot  'Uubstance*'  n*a 
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])U  la  m6me  signification  par  rapport  t\  Dicu  et  par 
rapport  aux  creatures.  Ainsi  quand  il  8*ag:it  dcs 
choscs  crddcs,  il  faut  entendre  par  substanoe  lea 
ehoses  qui  n*ont  bcsoin  pour  Ojuster  quede  Taction 
ordinaire  et  continue  de  Dicu.  De  li)^  on  le  roit, 
il  est  ais6  de  conclure  que  toutes  Ics  substances 
sent  passives,  qu*elles  n*existent  ou  n*agissent 
qu'cn  vertu  de  Taction  divine,  et  aussi  qu*il  n'y  a 
r6ellcmcnt  qu*un  6tre  qui  mdrite  le  nom  de  sub- 
stance, et  dont  toutes  les  choses  cr66es  ne  sent  que 
dcs  modifications." 

On  the  doctrine  of  iufiale  ideas,  it  would  appear 
that  Descartes  has  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal 
of  misapprehension.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  com- 
plains of  this,  and  enters  into  some  explanations, 
in  reference  to  his  real  opinions  on  this  long  con- 
tested question.  Voltaire  was  an  active  agent  in 
this  work  of  misrepresentation.  In  his  Letters 
concerning  Ute  English  Nation,  he  says:  ** Descartes 
asserted  that  the  soul,  at  its  coming  into  the  body, 
is  informed  \vith  the  whole  series  of  metaphysi(»d 
notions;  knowing  God,  infinite  space,  possessing 
aU  abstract  ideas ;  in  a  word,  completely  endued 
with  the  most  sublime  lights,  which  it  unhappily 
forgets  at  its  issuing  from  the  womb. 

**  With  regard  to  myself,  I  am  as  little  inclined 
as  Locke  could  be,  to  fancy  that  some  weeks  after 
I  was  conceived,  I  was  a  very  learned  soul :  know- 
ing at  that  time  a  thousand  things  which  I  forgot 
at  my  birth ;  and  possessing  when  in  the  womb, 
(though  to  no  manner  of  purpose)  knowledge  which 
I  lost  the  instant  I  had  occasion  for  it ;.  and  which 
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I  have  never  since  been  able  to  recover  per- 
fectly." 

Descartes,  lioweveri  in  one  of  his  letters,  places 
this  accusation  in  its  true  light.     **  When  I  said 
that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate  in  us,  I  never  meant 
more  than  this,  that  nature  hath  endowed  us  with 
a  faculty  by  which  we  may  know  God ;  but  I  have 
never  either  said  or  thought,  that  such  ideas  had 
an  actual  existence,  or  even  that  they  were  a  species 
distinct  from  the  faculty  of  thinking.     I  will  even 
go  farther,  and  assert  that  nol)ody  has  kept  at  a 
greater  distance  than  myself  from  all  this  trash  of 
scholastic  entities,  inasmuch  as  I  could  not  help 
smiling  when  I  read  the  numerous  arguments  which 
Regius  has  so  industriously  collected  to  show  that 
infants  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  God  while  they 
remain  in  the  womb.    Although  the  idea  of  God  is 
so  imprinted  on  our  minds,  that  every  person  has 
within  himself  the  faculty  of  knowing  him,  it  does 
not  foUow  that  there  may  not  have  been  various 
individuals  who  have  passed  through  life  without 
ever  making  this  idea  a  distinct  object  of  appre- 
hension ;  and,  in  truth,  they  who  think  they  have 
an  idea  of  a  plurality  of  Gods,  have  no  idea  of  God 
whatever."* 

On  this  subject  the  late  Professor  Stewart  lias 
the  following  judicious  remarks.  **  The  prevailing 
misapprehensions  with  respect  to  this,  and  some 
other  principles  of  the  Cartesian  metaphysics,  can  . 
only  be  aecountedfor  by  supposing,  that  the  opinions 
of  Descartes  have  been  more  frequently  judged  of 

*  Eptttle  99. 
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from  the  glosses  of  his  followers  tlian  from  his  own 
works.  It  seems  never  to  have  been  suiliciently 
known  to  his  adversaries,  either  in  France  or  in 
England,  that,  after  his  philosophy  had  beeomo 
Hislnonable  in  Holland,  anuml)er  of  Dutch  divines, 
whose  opinions  difforcd  very  widely  from  liis,  found 
it  convenient  to  shelter  their  own  errors  under  his 
established  name ;  and  that  some  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  avail  themselves  of  his  authority  in  propa- 
gating tenets  directly  opposite  to  his  declared  sen- 
timents. Hence  a  distinction  of  Uie  Cartcaiam  intx> 
the  ffentwu*  and  the  pseudo-CartcsmriH ;  and  hence 
an  inconsistency  in  their  representations  of  the  me- 
tapliysical  ideas  of  their  master,  which  can  only 
l)c  cleared  up  by  a  reference  (seldom  thought  ot) 
to  his  own  very  concise  and  perspicuous  text."* 

The  question  as  to  Descartes*  belief  in  innate 
ideas  is  not,  however,  free  from  doubt  and  per- 
plexity. Ilis  letters  make  him  contradict  himself 
on  this  point.  He  says,  ''By  the  word  idea,  I 
understand  all  that  can  be  in  our  thoughts ;  and  I 
distinguish  three  sorts  of  ideas ;  advenliHom^  like 
the  common  idea  of  the  sim ;  framed  by  the  mind, 
such  as  that  which  astronomical  reasoning  gives  of 
the  sun ;  and  innate^  as  the  idea  of  Ood,  mind, 
body,  a  triangle,  and  generally  all  those  which  te* 
present  true^  immutable^  and  eternal  essences.**  f 

As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  a  great 
part  of  the  remarks  of  Professor  Stewart,  we  may 

*  Dissertation,  page  252.  t  Letter  54. 
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here  allude  to  the  misconception  of  his  master* 
Dr.  Reid,  of  Descartes'  theory  of  perception.  We 
can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
Doctor  had  ever  carefully  perused  the  writings  of 
the  famous  philosopher  whom  he  criticises.  "  The 
%vritings  of  Descartes,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  have  in 
general  a  remarkable  degi-ee  of  perspicuity;  and 
he  undoubtedly  intended  that,  in  this  particular, 
his  philosophy  should  be  a  perfect  contrast  to  that 
of  Aristotle ;  yet  in  what  he  has  said,  in  diiferent 
parts  of  his  writings,  of  our  perception  of  external 
objects,  there  seems  to  lie  some  obscurity,  and  even 
inconsistency.  Whether  owing  to  his  having  had 
diflerent  opinions  on  the  subject,  at  different  times, 
or  to  the  di/Ticulty  he  found  in  it,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend  to  sav.*'  Now  we  venture  to  affimi  there  is 
no  difliculty  or  obscurity  in  the  case,  beyond  the 
Doctor's  own  brain.  Descartes  is,  on  this  point, 
in  reference  to  the  act  of  perception,  in  constant 
liarmony  with  himself.  But  Reid  wished  to  have 
him  enlisted  as  one  of  the  members  of  that  philo- 
sopliical  fraternity,  who  maintained  the:  doctrine  of 
images  of  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  prefaced  his 
remarks  with  this  charge  of  ambiguity  and  appa- 
rent  inconsistency.  Tlie  Scotch  philosopher  then 
goes  on  to  say:  "There  are  two  points  in  parti- 
.cular  wherein  I  cannot  reconcile  him  with  himself. 
The  first,  regarding  the  place  of  the  ideas  or  images 
of  external  things,  which  are  the  immediate  objects 
of  perception ;  the  second,  with  regard  to  the  ve- 
racity of  our  external  senses.    As  to  the  first,  he 
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Homctimos  ])laccs  the  ideas  of  material  objects  in 
the  brain,  not  only  %vhcn  they  arc  pc^rccivod,  but 
when  they  arc  rememlicred  or  imagmed ;  yet  be 
Hometimes  hays»  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  the 
iina^i^cs  or  traces  in  the  brain,  to  1)e  jicrceived,  as 
if  therc  were  eyes  in  the  brain ;  these  traces  arc 
only  the  occasion*  on  which,  by  the  laws  of  the 
union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  are  excited  in  the 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an   exact  i-csomblance  between   those 
traces,  and  the  thin<^  represented  by  them,  any 
more  than  that  words  or  sii^ns  should  be  exactly 
like  the  tiling  sigiiificd  by  them.     These  two  opi- 
nions, I  think,  cannot  \)c  reconciled.     For  if  the 
images  or  traces  in  the  brain  are  perceived,  they 
must  l>c  the  obj(H;ts  of  ])erception,  and  not  the  oc- 
casions of  it  only.     On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
only  the  occasions  of  our  perceiving,  they  arc  not 
perceived  at  all."     Now  the  plain  answer  to  this 
is,  that  Descartes  nowliere  affirms  that  the  images 
or  traces  in  the  brain  are  ever  pcrceiced.     Even  if 
he  had  gone  this  length,  it  would  not  have  solved 
the  question  of  perception.     But  what  he  plainly 
says  is,  that  these  traces  are  made  in  the  brain  by 
the  action  of  the  several  $)i€dia  of  bodies,  which 
occasion  or  create  perceptions  in  our  minds.    Tliis 
interpretation  of  his  meaning  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  quotation  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  his 
jOioptrics. 

''Licet  autem  hsec  pictura  sic  transmissa  in 
cerebrum,  semper  aliquid  similitudinis  ex  objectis, 
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a  quibus  rcnit,  retineat ;  non  tamcn  ab  co  creden- 
dum  est,  ut  supra  quoquc  monuimus,  banc  simi- 
litudinem  esse  quos  fiicit  ut  ilia  sentiamus ;  quasi 
denuo  alii  quidam  oculi  in  ecrebro  nostro  forcnt, 
quibus  illam  eontemplari  possemus.  Sod  potius 
motus  esse  a  quibus  bscc  pictura  componitur,  qui 
.  immediate  in  animam  nostram  agcntes,  quatenus 
ilia  corpori  unita  est,  a  natura  instituti  simt,  ad 
sensus  tales  in  ca  excitandos.  Quod  latius  liic 
exponero  libet.  Omncs  qualitates,  quas  in  visus 
objectis  percipimus,  ad  sex  primarias  rcduci  queunt, 
ad  lumen  seiliect,  eolorcm,  situm,  distantiam,  mag- 
nitudincm  et  fi^ram.  £t  prime  quantum  ad 
lumen  et  eolorem,  quro  sola  proprie  nd  sensum 
visionis  pertinent,  ec^itandum  illam  animal  nostnc 
naturam  esse,  ut  per  vim  motuum,  qui  in  ilia 
eercbri  rcgione  oeeurrunt,  undc  tcnuia  nervorum 
optieorum  fila  oriuntur,  luminis  sensum  pereipiat : 
per  eorumdem  autem  motuum  divcrsitatem,  sen- 
sum  ooloris.  Quemadmodum  per  motus  nervorum 
auribus  respondentium,  sonos  dignoseit ;  et  ex  mo- 
tibus  nervorum  linguie,  varies  sapores ;  et  in  uni- 
versum,  ex  motu  nervorum  totius  eorporis  mode- 
rate, quandam  titillationem  sentit ;  et  dolorem  ex 
violento;  quum  interea  in  his  omnibus  similitu- 
dine  nulla  opus  sit  inter  ideas,  quas  ilia  perdpit, 
et  motus  qui  earum  sunt  eausa)/* 

Here  the  author,  in  treating  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  and  of  the  other  senses,  supposes  motion  to 
be  produeed  from  them  all  upon  the  nervous  eoat 
of  the  brain;  and  though  he  maintains  that  in 
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reference  to  vision,  an  image  of  ike  object  is 
formed  upon  the  outward  coat  of  the  brain,  corres- 
ponding to  that  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  yet  he 
asserts  we  are  not  to  form  the  conclusion  that  the 
mind  recognises  tliis  image,  as  if  it  had  eyes  to  sec 
it,  but  that  all  which  such  an  explication  is  meant 
to  serve  is,  that  certain  motions  are  communicated 
to  the  brain,  and  certain  cfTccts  conisequcntly  pro- 
duced in  it,  which  create  that  power  which  we 
term  perception.  Tliis  is  his  plain  and  obvious 
meaning.  Uc  has  notliing  to  do  with  images,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Br.  Reid  uses  the  term.  But  the 
Doctor  seemed  determined  to  substantiate  lus  ac- 
cusation ;  and  we  find  him  accordingly  charging  the 
philosopher  with  openly  and  unequivocally  main- 
taining this  curious  theory  of  images.  **  It  is  to 
he  observed,"  says  the  northern  Fliilosopher,  "that 
Descartes  rejected  a  part  only  of  the  ancient  theory 
concerning  the  perception  of  external  objects  by 
the  senses,  and  that  he  adopted  the  other  part. 
That  theory  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
first,  that  images^  species,  or  forms  of  external 
tilings,  come  hom  the  objects,  and  enter  by  the 
avenues  of  the  senses  to  the  mind;  the  second 
part  is,  that  the  external  object  itself  is  not  per- 
ceived, but  only  the  species  or  it^ia^e  of  it  in  the 
mind.  The  first  part  Descartes  and  his  followers 
rejected,  and  refuted  by  solid  arguments ;  but  the 
second  part  neither  he  nor  his  followers  have 
thought  of  calling  in  question ;  being  persuaded 
that  it  is  only  a  representative  miage  in  the  mind 
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of  the  external  object  that  we  perceive,  and  not 
the  object  itself.  And  this  image,  which  the  Peri- 
patetics  called  a  sjiecies,  he  calls  an  idea^  changing 
the  name  only^  tchile  he  admits  the  thing.'* 

Now  these  statements  display  a  desperate  love  of 
theory  in  the  Doctor.  He  seems  dctcrmiucd  to 
make  out  a  case  for  tho  8upiK)rt  of  his  ideal  system, 
a  pure  creation  of  his  owti  brain.  Descartes  must 
have  been,  upon  this  representation  of  Rcid's,  one 
of  the  most  stupid  of  all  men  who  ever  dabbled  in 
philosophy,  if  he  had  rejected  tlie  sensible  species 
of  the  Peripatetic  h}7K)thesis,  and  still  retained  tlie 
doctrine  of  representative  images  in  the  brain ; 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  really  amounted  to  precisely 
the  same  thing.  But  let  Descartes  speak  for  him- 
sc^lf.  In  his  "  Dioptrics,*'  (chap.  <t,  sec.  0)  he  says, 
''Obscrvandum  piicterea,  animam  nullis  imaginibus 
ab  objectis  ad  ccrebiiim  missis  egere  ut  sentiat, 
(contra  quam  comnmniter  pliilosophi  nostri  sta- 
tuunt,)  aut  ad  mininmm,  longe  alitor  illarum  ima- 
ginum  naturam  concipiendam  esse  quam  vulgo  fit. 
Nee  alia  causa  imagines  istas  fingcre  cos  impulit,nisi 
quod  viderent  mentem  uostram  efiicaciter  pictura 
excitari  ad  apprehendendum  object um  iUiid,  quod 
exliibct :  ex  hoc  enim  judicarunt,  illam  eodcm  mode 
exeitandam,  ad  apprehendenda  ea  quae  sensus  mo* 
yent,  per  exiguas  quasdam  imagines  in  capite  nos- 
tro  ddincatas.  Sed  nobis  contra  est  advertendum, 
multa  pneter  imagines  esse,  qusB  cogitationes  ex- 
citant, ut  exempli  gratia,  verba  et  signa,  nuUo 
mode  similia  iis  quse  significant."    Here  Descartes 
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combats  the  opinions  of  the  Schoolmen  tliat  there 
must  be  im«'igcs  in  the  mind  which  bear  a  reseui* 
hhmce  to  external  thini^s.  lie  maintains  also  tliat 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  similitudes  to 
account  for  i)enx?[)tion.  The  rej)rc8Ctil(Uice  images 
he  considers  not  as  objects  of  j^erccplion^  but  sim* 
ply  as  the  causes  of  j)erception.  Again  he  says, 
'^^lulta  piteter  iniagines  esse  qute  cogitationes 
excitant,  exempli  gratia,  verba  et  signa.  Eodem 
igitur  modo  imagines,  in  cerebro  nostro  formatas, 
considcnmdic  sunt,  et  notandum  tantummodo  quusri 
qua  rationo  animam  moveant,  ad  jiercipiendas  di- 
versas  illas  qualitates  objectorum  e  quibus  manant, 
non  autem  quomodo  ipsu^  iis  similes.  Ut  quum 
oecus  noster  varia  corpora  baculo  suo  impellit, 
certum  est  eo  nuUas  imagines  ad  cerebrum  illius 
mittere;  sed  tantum  diversimodi  movendo  bacu- 
lum,  pro  variis  qualitatibus,  quu3  in  iis  sunt,eadeiu 
opera  manus  etiam  nervos  diversimodi  movere,  et 
deinceps  loca  cerebri,  undo  ii  desccndunt;  eujus 
roi  oecasione  mens  totidem  diversas  qualitates  in 
his  corporibus  dignoscit,  quot  varietates  depreben- 
dit  in  eo  motu,  qui  ab  iis  in  cd'cbro  excitatur." 
Again,  chap.  6,  he  says,  "  Mauifcsle  itaque  vide- 
mus,  non  opus  esse  ad  sentiendum,  ut  auima  con- 
templctur  ullas  imagines  quse  reddant  id  ipsum 
quod  scntitur."  Pinally,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Passions,  part  1,  article  23,  "  Pcrceptiones  quie 
rcferuntur  ad  res  extra  nos  2)ositas,  scilicet  ad  ob- 
jecta  sensuum  nostrorum,  producuntur,  (saltern 
cum  nostra  opinio  falsa  non  est)  ab  liis  objectis  quo?. 
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excitando  quosdam  motus  in  organis  sensuum  ex« 
temorum,  excitant  quoque  nonnullos  motus  opera 
nervorum  in  cerebro,  qui  ef&ciunt  ut  anima  ilia 
scntiat ;  sicuti  cum  vidcmus  lumen  tcdsB  et  audi- 
mus  sonum  campanic,  hie  sonus  et  hoc  lumen  sunt 
duie  divcrso;  actiones,  qusB  per  id  solum  quod  ex- 
citant duos  diversos  motus  in  quibusdam  ex  nos- 
tris  nervis  et  eorum  ope  in  cerebro,  dant  animse 
duas  distinctas  sensationes/' 

The  great  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  percep* 
tion  must  be  our  apology  for  this  lengthened  notice 
of  it.  Every  metaphysical  reader  knows  that  its 
disquisition  occupies,  in  the  writings  of  the  mo- 
dems,  a  vast  portion  of  their  contents.  Indeed  the 
doctrine  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  mental  inves- 
tigations ;  and,  therefore,  to  have  correct  concep- 
tions of  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  entered 
deeply  into  its  exposition,  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
interest  and  advantage  to  all  those  who  cultivate 
this  brandi  of  knowledge.* 

But  Descartes  lias,  like  all  bold  and  successful 
speculators,  experienced  opposition  in  his  path  of 
fame  and  distinction.  Several  writers  have  at« 
tempted  to  strip  him  of  his  honours,  by  affirming 
that  he  borrowed  largely  from  the  labours  and 
speculations  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him. 
Leibnitz  expressly  says^  that  Descartes  borrowed 
his  fiunous  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a 


^  See  OB  this  subficct,  **  A  Scerch  oflVuth  in  the  Scienrc  of  the  Uii* 
tmm  Mind,**  by  the  Rev.  P.  BeMck}%  Phikdelphia,  1822. 
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Deity,  of  which  we  have  abeady  spoken,  from  St. 
Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  that  ho 
liod  taken  a  great  portion  of  his  best  thoughts  from 
the  scholastic  writers.*  M.  Fcllisson,  a  French 
writer  of  distinction,  maintains  that  Descartes  gave 
as  new  thoughts  of  his  own,  what  may  be  found  in 
Diogenes  Lacrtius,  Plutarch,  and  the^  Fathers  of 
the  Church.  And  he  adds,  <<  I  am  very  much  de- 
ceived if  liis  famous  proposition,  **  I  think,  there- 
fore I  am,*'  is  not  taken  word  for  word  from  a 
treatise  attributed  to  St.  Augustincf  Even  M. 
Cousin  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  Monologue  of 
St.Anselm,  ''C*est  un  ant6c6dent  faible  sans  doute, 
mais  c*est  un  ant6c6dcnt  du  grand  ouvrage  de  Des- 
cartes, et,  chose  6trange,  on  y  trouve  plus  d'une 
id<Se  c615bre  des  Meditations."  | 

Tliere  is  a  very  excellent  little  work  by  Antoino 
Gucnard,  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  French 
Academy,  in  1755,  upon  the  question,  **  En  quoi 
consiste  Tesprit  Philosophique,  les  caract&res  qui 
le  distinguent,  et  les  homes  qu'il  ne  doit  jamais 
francliir,  conform6ment  h.  ces  paroles  de  St.  Paul ; 
Non  plus  sapere  quam  opartet  sapere^  sed  aapere  ad 
8obrietateni?^^  This  discourse  was  reprinted  in  Faris 
in  1821;  but  only  one  hundred  copies  were  struck  o£P. 
There  are  three  distinct  views  taken  of  Descartes* 
writings.  1st:  Guenard  dilates  upon  the  grand  and 
sublime  conceptions  of  Descartes,  in  the  application 

*  Op.  OitiQ  toiD.  1,  p.  243. 

t  Ap.  Cousin,  Fragm.  Phil.  Paris,  1838,  tome  2,  p.  227. 

:  Cours  fie  TUist.  de  k  Phil,  du  W  siecle,  lee.  9. 
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of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  in  his  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  general  laws  of  the  physical  world. 
2nd :  The  alliance  of  this  truly  philosophical  spirit 
with  matters  connected  with  the  bcUes  lettres,  and 
works  of  taste  and  art.  And  3rd :  Assigning  the 
Inte  limits  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  in  matters 
connected  with  the  great  and  leading  principles  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion. 

Descartes  1ms  often  been  severely  criticised  by 
modem  philosophers,  /or  not  following  ttp  his  own 
principle  to  its  ultimate  results.  Now  tliis  accusa- 
tion ai)pcars  to  me  to  be  groimded  on  a  total  mis- 
conception of  what  Descartes  laid  down,  as  his 
philosophical  starting  point.  Merc  consciousness 
is  a  purely  passive  and  lifeless  tiling.  It  is  a  con- 
flilion  or  stale  of  thought,  but  nothing  more.  The 
moment  you  invest  it  with  active  power,  with 
s[K>ntaneous  energy,  with  motion,  creative  eflbrt, 
or  with  any  attribute  which  disturbs  or  alters  its 
passive  character;  from  that  moment  you  make 
consciousness  an  altogether  dilTerent  tiling  from 
that  which  Descartes  conceived  it  to  be,  and  from 
what  it  really  is  in  itself,  when  abstractly  consi- 
dered, lie  cannot  justly  or  i-casonably  be  charged 
ivith  omitting  to  do  that  which  he  had  no  power 
to  perform.  You  have  got  consciousness ;  you  feel 
it,  you  are  sensible  of  it ;  you  can  contemplate  it ; 
but  what  then  ?  Do  you  wish  to  account  for  phe- 
nomena by  it  ?  llow  do  you  move  ?  Do  you  make 
that  an  active  body  or  essence,  which  you  affirm  is 
a  passive  thing  ?  Do  you  bring  any  foreign  influ- 
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cncc  to  bear  u]K)n  consciousness ;  then  what  is  its 
nnture,  and  mode  of  oi)cration  ?  In  fact,  view  the 
matter  in  every  possible  lij;ht,  it  will  ))c  found  tlmt 
Descartes  had  chained  himself  so  firmly  to  his  first 
|>osition9  that  he  could  not  stir  h.-iiid  ur  foot.  It 
was  a  mockery  to  call  upon  him  to  proceed ;  for  lie 
had  no  instrument  to  eirect  any  things  with,  lie 
saw  a  vast  world  Ix^fore  him ;  but  he  had  no  fulcrum 
on  which  to  place  a  lever  to  move  or  direct  it. 
And  every  metaphysician  must  I)c  reduced  to  the 
same  exi jjoncies,  wlio  takes,  or  pretends  to  take,  the 
nakcul  jirinciph;  of  consciousness  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  existence.* 

*«^  The  following  list  of  |*iililicationt  nrlntivc  to  Dcicmites  aimI  his 
writin;^  iimy  In*  coiuulteil,  l»y  those  who  arc  «leiiirouii  of  a  rriticml  know- 
liMl)rt*  of  iiihjcct :  —  lUHlcxioiiii  fl*un  AcacU'micicn  Kur  U  vie  de  M.  !>»• 
rtirtra,  cnvoytt's  ik  un  ami  en  Ilollande,  Have,  \VM;  Fr.Tci»ehi,  Iliiitoria 
PhihiiiophiiB  Cartetiana*,  NiirctnlNTir,  16/2;  IhUl.,  Ue  Vita  et  I'hikw. 
CHiii'iiii,  1()4*1 ;  I)c  VricN,  DinMcrt.  Ilistor.  Philos.  ilc  K.  Cartcnii  Medi* 
tiitionibiii,  &'c.|  Ifil^i;  Ibiil.,  Kxercitationes  Rationalen,  &c. ;  NouvcauiL 
M«'moirc«  |K>ur  tcrvir  a  riliNtoire  «lcCartciiianisme,  par M.G.,  Paris,  1692; 
Ailmininila  MethiMliit  Novc  Philoi.,  R.  Deiirartcii,  \f>4i> ;  Ant.  Lcj^ranfl* 
liiKtitutio  Pliilovophica  Seciintliim  Principia  R.  Dcneartct,  London, 
1 672 ;  Ibid.,  PhiloM>phia  Vctcrum ;  Ibid.,  A|iolof^a  pro  Cartcsio,  London, 
1672;  Louis  F.  Ancillon,  Judicium  de  judiciis  circa  Argumcnturo  Carte- 
KiAuum,  llerlin,  17>^^ ;  Clanlwrg,  Opera  Philosophica,  Amsterdam,  Wil^l ; 
Ibid.,  Logica  Vet  us  et  Nova  Ontosophia  de  Cojoiitione  l>ei  ct  Nostri, 
l(io6{  Ibid.,  Initiatio  Philos.  seu  Dubitatio  Cartcsiana;  Arnold  Genlinx, 
I«o)rira  FumUmcn talis,  1662;  Ibid.,  AnnoUta  Percurrentia  ail  R.  Car^ 
tviii  Prinripia,  16!X);  Ibid.,  AnnotaU  3Iajora,  16!/l ;  Uecker,  De  Berto* 
vcrto  Wcrehl,  16!K);  Ibid.,  Parallelismus  et  DiAsensus  AhstotclicB  et 
Cartesians  Philos.  lf>43;  Ibid.,  Selccta;  ex  Philosophii  L)isputationes» 
165<);  Alexander  lioell,  Disputationes,  &e.  Franc.  l/OC);  RuardAndala, 
^^vntagmaThcologico*Physico-MeUph)-sieum,  Franc.  1/10. 

^  See  Note  L.  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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The  critics!  ttuily  of  the  writisgi  of  Descirtct  ham  become  veiy  genml 
ui  Fmee  within  the  Uit  thirty  yctrs.  The  whole  of  hii  works  have 
bees  pubUahea  by  M.  Coiana,  in  U  Toluroct,  IH24.  In  1832  we  liave 
M.  Ofnyer's  **  Knua  PbikMO|>hiqtici  tiaivia  de  hi  Metapliyiiquc  de  Dcf 
CMtct  Miraiblfe  et  mite  en  ordre.**  M.  Douillier  in  IB42  published  his 
**  niflloife  ct  Critique  de  k  R6rolution  Cartesienne.'*  In  1844  M.  Jules 
Simon  iamed  a  small  edition  of  Descartes*  works,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay.  M .  Damiron  in  1846  gave  to  the  worM  his  **  Kssai  sur  I'llistoire 
de  la  Pbiloaophie  en  France  an  18*  si^de/*  in  which  is  contained  a  re« 
port  of  the  six  memoirs  given  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  upon  the 
Philoaophy  of  Deaeaites»and  the  cflccU  of  iu  promulgation  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


GASSENDI. 


This  was  an  Italian  writer  of  great  power  and 
industry ;  and  his  opinions  of  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  man  exercised,  in  his  own  day,  a  very  ex- 
tensive influence  over  the  literature  of  Europe,  lie 
was  the  contemporary  of  Descartes,  and  opposed 
his  system  of  vortices  and  innate  tdeaa^  with  great 
vigour  and  success. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Gassendi  arc  very  vo- 
luminous ;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  impossible  to 
give,  in  this  notice,  more  than  a  very  general  sum- 
mary of  them.  The  author  commences  by  laying 
down  the  leading  principles  of  philosophy ;  such  as 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  the  nature  of  matter 
and  motion,  and  a  providential  cause  manifested 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  creation.  This  part 
of  the  %mtings  of  Gassendi  is  full  to  overflowing 
of  just  and  striking  remarks,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful reflections  on  the  various  topics  brought  under 
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the  reader's  eonsideration.  In  the  18th  chapter  of 
the  first  1)ook,  which  treats  of  tlie  existence  and 
providence  of  God,  the  autlior  ohser\-es,  that  all 
philosophers,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  limited 
num1)er  indeed,  liave  heen  compelled  to  admit,  from 
the  evidences  of  wisdom,  order,  and  power  mani- 
fested in  every  thing  wliich  falls  under  the  notice 
of  man  in  the  universe  around  him,  that  a  first 
Great  Came  must  preside  over  the  works  of  creation. 
This,  he  aflirms,  is  a  truth  heyond  all  controversy, 
and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  philo- 
sopliy. 

Tlie  author  then  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  nature 
of  matter,  and  its  secondary  qualities,  such  as  heat, 
cold,  colour,  &c.  On  these  refined  and  subtile 
points,  tlie  author  seems  to  have  heen  a  good  deal 
puzzled,  and  his  general  conceptions  of  them  are  by 
no  means  very  intelligibly  developed,  lie  then  treats 
of  the  science  of  Ix)gic,  and  of  the  use  and  abuse  of 
the  syllogism.  Next  come  the  physical  sciences  of 
Astronomy,  and  also  Astrology,  the  latter  of  which 
he  aillrms  to  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  nature. 
He  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  attention  to 
meteors,  planets,  animals ;  and  then  comes  to  the 
consideration  of  the  sublime  and  interesting  ques- 
tion of  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul.  lie 
states  the  various  opinions  that  both  the  ancient 
and  modem  philosophers  have  entertained  on 
this  important  subject.  Gassendi  candidly  admits 
that  the  inquiry  is  an  intricate  and  difiicult  one  to 
pursue ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  decidedly  affirms, 
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thnt  iho  cvidonooA  for  the  sours  immateriality  arc  so 
full,  explicit,  and  ovcnvhelmin<;,  that  no  person 
onn  reasonably  have  the  smallest  doubt  U))on  the 
point,  who  will  set  a1)out  the  investigation  in  a 
candid  and  considerate  spirit.  The  whole  of  this 
discussion  is  full  of  interest  to  the  scientific 
reader. 

The  author  then  passes  to  metaphysical  topics^ 
and  discusses  the  usual  branches  of  this  depart- 
ment of  knowledge;  such  as  the  nature  and  origin 
of  our  sensations ;  our  active  and  {mssive  faculties, 
imagination,  &c.  All  these  matters  are  treated  in 
a  veiy  clear  and  popular  manner. 

The  philosophy  of  Europe  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Gassendi,  not  for  his  inventive  genius, 
but  for  the  univci*sality  of  his  la1)our8.  llis  sseal 
in  the  cause  of  knowledge  was  ardent  and  disinte- 
rested ;  and  he  communicated  a  manly  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  to  all  departments  of  philosophical 
discussion.  Mere  authority,  without  science,  was 
nothing  in  his  eyes,  lie  tells  us  himself  that, 
though  educated  in  the  scholastic  learning  of  the 
age,  it  had,  even  in  his  early  youth,  but  few  charms 
in  his  estimation ;  and  that  the  writings  of  Vives, 
Ramus,  Pic  Mirandole,  and  Charron,  infused  that 
bold  and  independent  spirit  which  ho  manifested 
in  all  his  philosopliical  discussions,  and  retained  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.  When  appointed  to  give 
public  lectures  at  the  university  of  Aix,  on  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle,  he  accompanied  his  instruc- 
tions with  so  many  qualifications  as  to  the  dogmas 
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of  the  Stagiritc,  that  his  own  opinions  became  so 
notorious,  and  were  considered  so  bold  and  im- 
I)ortant,  that  they  were  regularly  embodied  in  a 
formal  treatise,  under  the  title  of  **  Exercitationcs 
Paradoxicce  Adversus  Aristoteleos/'  and  published 
in  1621.  Uere  he  ridiculed  the  pedantic  dialectics 
of  the  schools ;  demonstrated  the  inutility  of  the 
syllogistic  method  of  reasoning ;  and  lashed,  with 
a  withering  scorn  and  derision,  the  cumbersome 
maclunery  of  the  categories,  and  rules,  and  defini- 
tions, which  had  so  long  formed  the  logical  arma- 
ment of  all  the  public  institutions  of  education 
throughout  Christendom.* 

Gassendi  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  import- 
ance of  considering  final  causes  in  all  our  philoso- 
phical speculations.  In  writing  to  Descartes  on 
tliis  subject,  he  has  the  following  observations. 

*  An  Engliib  writer,  Tliomai  White,  a  tculous  Arittoteluui,  hai  the 
following  rraiiirkt  on  the  geneml  tendency  of  Gnsaendi't  philosophy. 
**  Setpikum,  bom  of  olil  by  an  unlucky  miicarriiigc  of  nature,  for  her 
own  credit  eanieil  off  the  tonnes  of  the  eloquent,  when  it  bad  long  been 
llutened  and  buried  by  the  ■teadineis  of  Chriitian  faith ;  thu  monster, 
natcbed  from  the  teeth  of  worms  and  insects,  Peter  GutMCiuii,  a  man  of 
most  picfcing  sagacity,  of  neat  and  copious  eloquence,  of  most  pleasing 
bebariour  and  wonderful  diligence,  by  a  kind  of  magic  bath  endeavoured 
to  restore  again  to  life.  He,  a  person  (which  is  the  strongest  of  all) 
noat  tenacious  of  Catholic  faith,  and  nerer  suspected  guilty  of  miscbiev- 
ons  tenets ;  whereas,  yet,  tliis  scepticism  is  the  mother  of  infinite  errors, 
and  an  bcKsies,  and  that  very  Kdmcmg  pkiUmopki/t  tmd  wiiNy«i/lscjf,  which 
the  Saints  warned  by  the  Apostles  have  taught  us  to  beware  of.  Uere 
this  man*  otherwise  eminent*  in  bis  Paradoxical  Exercitations  against  the 
Aristotelians,  bath  dareil  to  expose,  not  veiled  as  before,  and  wandering 
bbc  the  Queen  in  the  dark,  but  bold-freed,  and  painted,  to  the  multi- 
tude and  market-place.'*— Srivi  Sec.,  p.  30. 
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**  In  respect  to  your  employmcut  of  final  causes  in 
physics,  you  might  perhaps  with  propriety  have 
done  it  at  another  opportunity ;  but  when  the  ques* 
tion  is  concerning  the  Deity,  it  seems  to  mo  tlmt 
you  would  reject  the  nuiin  argument  by  which  the 
divine  wisdom,  power,  providence,  and  consequently 
existence,  can  1)o  grounded  through  the  light  of 
nature.  I  may  omit  from  my  consideration  the 
whole  world,  the  heavens,  and  all  things  therein, 
still  how  can  you  argue  better  than  from  the  use 
of  parts  in  plants,  in  animals,  in  men,  in  the  whole 
of  your  own  bodily  frame,  who  have  the  likeness  of 
God  ?  We  know  well  that  some  great  men,  from 
the  mere  anatomical  examination  of  the  human 
body,  rise  not  only  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  but 
raise  hymns  to  liim,  because  he  formed  and  arranged 
all  parts  in  such  a  manner  for  their  destined  pur- 
poses, that  he  is  to  be  highly  praised  on  account 
of  his  incomparable  skill  and  foresight/'* 

How  far  Gassendi  stands  charged  ndth  a  decided 
leaning  towards  materialism,  is  a  difficult  point  to 
determine.  Ilis  language  is  apparently  dubious 
and  contradictory  on  the  subject.  In  his  work, 
**  Disquisitio  Metaphysica,"  which  was  written  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Descartes'  system,  he 
does  suggest,  that  it  is  by  no  means  very  clear  that 
the  power  of  thought  should  bo  necessarily  and 
entirely  removed  from  a  corporeal  sub8tance.t  We 
must  make,  however,  suitable  allowances  for  meta- 
phorical expressions  used  in  the  ardour  of  contro« 


•  De  Vera  ct  Fdio.  t  Vol.  2.  p.  183. 
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vcrsial  warfare,  and  for  that  strong  desire  wliicli 
Gassendi  manifested  to  subvert  the  h\7)othesis  of 
liis  great  rival.     If  we  take  the  general  scope  and 
tenor  of  his  writings  on  tlie  nature  of  niind  into 
consideration,  we  shall  feel  constrained  to  admit 
that  its  8i)irituality,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  was  unconditionally  maintained  by  this  dis- 
tinguished philosopher.    As  to  any  expressions  de- 
scribing thought  as  a  clear  and  8ubUlc  substance^ 
spread  over  the  surface  of  bodies,  little  can  fairly 
be  deduced  from  them.    The  time  when  he  wrote, 
the  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the 
constitutional  imperfections  of  language,  are  quite 
suflicient  to  account  for  all  such  discrepancies  in 
the  statements  of  an  anient  and  voluminous  author. 
Some  of  the  French  philosophers  maintain  that 
great  injustice  has  been  done  to  Gassendi's  reputa- 
tion and  fame,  by  depriving  him  of  the  honour  of 
first  expounding  those  doctrines  which  have  almost 
univei-sally  been  ascribed  to  Locke  as  their  author. 
It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  Gassendi  was 
one  of  the  first  to  make  the  philosophy  of  Kacou 
known  and  appreciated  on  the  continent ;  and  tluit 
his  labours  in  this  direction  were  great,  and  zea- 
lously discharged.    With  respect  to  his  having  an- 
ticipated Locke  in  the  chief  metaphysical  doctrines 
which  he  developed  and  illustrated  in  his  celebrated 
'•"Essay,**  there  is  less  solid  evidence  of  Gassendi's 
priority  of  discovery.    Tliat  there  are  striking  co- 
incidences of  opinion  between  the  English  pliiloso- 
pher  and  the  Italian,  is  quite  true ;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  Gassendi  distinctly  declares  that  we 
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have  idea*  from  the  miiurs  ix)\vcr  of  reflecting  in- 
wardly on  its  OAvn  faculties,  Miiich  is  one  of  the 
Icaduig  positions  of  Locke's  theor}\  Besides,  there 
are  other  circumstances  which  ou«;ht  to  l)C  taken 
into  account.  Gassendi  published  his  **  Paradoxes 
a<;ainst  Aristotle  *'  in  the  year  1G21 ;  and  his  **  Lo- 
pic "  a  short  time  aftenvards.  lie  died  in  1055. 
Mr.  Locke  did  not  publish  his  **  Essay  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding,"  until  twenty^ix  years  a/ler 
the  death  ofttic  Italian  writer.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  philosophy  of  Gassendi  had  been  made  known 
in  England,  and  commentaries  written  on  it,  by 
Mr.  Charleton,  so  that  it  was  quite  naturalised,  as 
it  were,  amongst  all  the  learned  men  in  England. 
Whether  ^fr.  Locke  was  really  acquainted  with 
Gassendi's  works,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

Professor  Stewart  has  the  following  renuirks  on 
the  genius  and  writings  of  Gassendi :  "  His  learn- 
ing, indeed,  was  at  once  vast  and  accurate ;  and  as 
a  philosopher  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  pmise  of 
being  one  of  the  first  who  entered  thoroughly  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Baconian  logic.  But  his  imcntive 
powers,  which  were  probably  not  of  the  highest 
order,  seem  to  have  been  either  dissipated  amongst 
the  multiplicity  of  his  literary  pursuits,  or  laid 
asleep  l)y  his  indefatigable  labours  as  a  commentator 
and  a  compiler.  From  a  writer  of  this  class,  new 
lights  were  not  to  be  expected  in  the  study  of  the 
human  mind;  and  accordingly  here  he  has  done 
little  or  nothing  but  to  revive  and  repeat  over  the 
doctrines  of  the  old  Epicureans.  His  works  amount 
to  six  large  volumes  in  folio ;  but  the  substance  of 
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them  might  he  compressed  into  a  mueh  smaller 
compass,  without  any  diminution  of  their  value/' 

Tlie  system  of  Gassendi  was  made  kno^n  in 
England  by  Mr.  Walter  Cluirleton,  in  his  work, 
entitled  ''PhysiologiaEpicuro-Gasscndia/'  London, 
1684;  and  the  same  system  was  promulgated  in 
Germany  by  Henry  Majus,  in  liis  "  Fhysica  Yetus 
&a''  published  at  Francfort,  in  1689. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
PASCAU  HERBERT,  AND  PARKER. 

PASCAL. 

Pascal  was  not  a  professed  metaphysician,  but 
he  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  many  abstruse 
theories  and  principles  of  mind.  His  writings  are 
justly  held  in  high  repute,  in  every  country  where 
Uterature  and  science  are  cultivated.  His  famous 
Prociiicial  Letters^  were  highly  instrumental  in 
asserting  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  reason 
ou  all  matters  appertaining  to  human  liberty  and 
happiness. 

Pascal  recommends  self-knowledge.  "Man's 
mind,"  he  says,  "  holds  the  same  rank  in  the  order 
of  intelligent  beings,  as  his  body  in  material  nature ; 
and  all  that  it  can  do,  is  to  discern  somewhat  of  the 
middle  of  things,  in  an  endless  despair  of  ever 
knowing  their  beginning  or  their  end.  All  tilings 
are  called  out  of  nothing,  and  carried  onwards  to 
infinity.  Who  can  follow  in  this  endless  race  ? 
The  Author  of 'these  wonders  comprehends  them. 
No  other  can." 
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As  a  sample  of  that  pious  doubt  wliich  we  (lis* 
cover  in  the  writings  of  Pascal,  we  may  cite  the 
following.  "That  which  completes  our  inability  to 
know  the  essential  nature  of  things  is,  that  they 
aro  simple,  and  that  we  arc  a  compound  of  two  dif- 
ferent and  opposing  natiures,  body  and  spirit ;  for 
it  is  impossible  that  the  i>ortion  of  us  which  thinks, 
can  be  other  than  spiritual ;  and  as  to  the  pretence, 
that  we  arc  simply  corpoi-eal,  that  would  exclude 
us  still  more  entirely  from  the  knowledge  of  things ; 
because  there  is  nothing  more  inconceivable,  than 
that  matter  should  comprehend  itself.''* 

**  It  is  this  compound  nature  of  1>ody  and  spirit 
which  had  almost  led  all  philosophers  to  confuse 
their  ideas  of  things ;  and  to  attribute  to  matter 
that  which  belongs  only  to  spirit ;  and  to  spirit, 
that  which  consists  but  \ni\\  matter ;  for,  they  say 
boldly,  that  bodies  tend  do\Miwards;  that  they 
seek  the  centre ;  that  they  shrink  from  destruction; 
that  they  dread  a  vacuum;  and  that  they  have  in- 
clmations,  sympathies,  antipathies,  &c. ;  wliich  are 
all  qualities  that  can  only  exist  in  mind.  And  in 
speaking  of  spirits^  they  consider  them  as  occupying 
a  place,  and  attribute  to  them  motion  from  place 
to  place,  &c. — ^which  arc  the  qualities  of  bodios."t 

*  En«yi,  Chip.  3. 

**  t  Let  deux  priiieipet  de  rente,  la  raison  ct  le  tcDs,  outre  qu*iU 
nanquent  touveiit  dc  sinoerite,  t*abntent  r^proquemeiit  Tun  r«itrc. 
Let  tens  dbosent  la  nieon  par  de  fausiet  appiureikces ;  et  cette  mcme 
pipcrie,  qu*ib  lui  apportent,  ilt  k  refoivent  d'elic  k  leur  tour :  die  s'en 
reranche.  Lcs  pattioiw  de  Vkmt  troublent  let  lent,  et  leur  font  de« 
iupretnoM  fikcfaentes;  ili  mentent  et  le  trompent  k  renn/'  Again 
Pteal  obecrret,  ^  Noua  aonimce  tur  on  milieu  raste,  toujoun  ioeertaint  et 
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"Instead,  therefore,  of  fcccivuig  the  ideas  of 
things,  simply  as  they  are,  we  lingc,  with  the 
qualities  of  our  eompound  being,  all  the  simple 
things  that  we  eontemplate." 

"Who  would  not  sup])o$e,  when  they  see  us 
attach  to  every  thing  the  eompound  notions  of 
body  and  spirit,  that  this  mixture  was  familiarly 
comprehensible  to  us?  Yet  it  is  the  thing  of 
which  we  know  the  least.  Man  is  to  himself  the 
most  astonishing  object  in  nature,  for  he  cannot 
conceive  what  body  is,  still  less  what  spirit  is,  and 
less  than  all  how  a  body  and  a  spirit  can  be  united. 
This  is  the  climax  of  Ids  difficulties,  and  yet  it  is 
his  proper  being."* 

On  the  nature  of  evidence,  and  of  the  value  and 
inUuence  of  mere  abstract  reasoning  on  the  minds 
of  the  mass  of  mankind,  Pascal  has  the  following 
observations.  "  "VVe  ought  not  to  misconceive  our 
OAvn  nature.  We  arc  a  body  as  well  as  a  spirit ; 
and  hence  demonstration  is  not  the  only  charmel 
of  persuasion.  How  few  things  are  capable  of  de- 
monstration ?  Such  proof,  too,  only  convinces  the 
understanding ;  custom  gives  the  most  conclusive 
proof,  for  it  influences  the  senses,  and  by  them 
the  judgment  is  carried  along  without  being  aware 
of  it.  Who  has  proved  the  coming  of  to-morrow, 
or  the  fact  of  our  own  death  ?    And  yet  what  is 


flotunts  entre  Tignorance  et  la  eonnaisMtnce,  ct  ti  noiu  pcntoM  aller 
plus  avant,   notre  objct  branle,  ct  dchapjM  i  noa  priict/*     Pewees^ 
Fragmentt,  et  iMtres  de  Blaiu  Paicol,  par  M.  Prmper  Fttughrf,  2  vol. 
Paria,  1847. 
*  Etsayi,  Chap.  3. 
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more  universally  believed?  It  is  then  custom 
wliich  persuades  us.  Custom  makes  so  many 
Turks  and  Pagans.  Custom  makes  artisans  and 
soldiers.  True,  we  must  begin  here  to  search  for 
truth,  that  we  may  have  recourse  to  it  when  we 
have  found  out  where  the  truth  lies,  in  order  to 
imbue  ourselves  more  thoroughly  with  that  belief, 
which  otherwise  would  fade.  For  to  have  the 
series  of  proofs  incessantly  before  the  mind,  is  more 
than  we  are  equal  to.  SVo  must  acquire  a  more 
easy  method  of  belief;  that  of  habit,  which,  with- 
out violence,  without  art,  and,  %vithout  argument, 
inclines  all  our  powers  to  this  belief,  so  that  the 
mind  glides  into  it  naturally.  It  is  not  enough  to 
believe  only  by  the  strength  of  rational  conviction, 
while  the  senses  incline  us  to  believe  the  contrar}*. 
Our  two  powers  must  go  forth  together ;  the  un- 
derstanding, led  by  those  reasonings  wliich  it  suf- 
fices to  have  explained  thoroughly  once ;  the  affec- 
tions, by  habit,  which  keep  them  perpetually  from 
wandering.*** 

Lord  IIeivBert,  of  Cherbury. 

The  noble  author's  work,  De  Feritate,  has  excited 
some  littlo  attention  among  speculative  philoso- 
phers, for  the  boldness  and  nonchalance  ^vith 
which  he  advances  all  his  opinions,  even  on  the 
most  recondite  and  debateable  questions.  He  seems 
to  have  written  his  work  under  an  impression  that 

*  EMftyi,  Chap.  /. 
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he  alone  had  found  out  all  the  secrets  of  nature ; 
and  that  other  philosophers  had  been  groping  in 
the  dark,  without  cither  the  sagacity  to  perceive, 
or  the  honesty  to  declare  truth  to  the  world  at 
large. 

The  first  thing  is,  the  means  of  discerning  truth. 
Both  ancient  and  modem  philosophers  have  been 
fettered  in  their  movements  in  searching  after  it. 
They  have  not  enjoyed  that  perfect  freedom  neces- 
sary for  wholesome  discussion.  Men  of  mercenary 
and  hypocritical  minds  cannot  promulgate  truth. 
It  is  against  their  nature.  Their  interests  lie  in 
tlie  contrary  dircetion,  and  they  love  to  perpetuate 
ignorance  and  dissimulation.  A  man  must  have  a 
liberal  and  independent  mind  to  advocate  and  pro- 
claim the  truth. 

Ills  Lordsliip  lays  dowTi  several  elementary 
axioms  relative  to  truth.  1st.  Tliat  truth  exists. 
2nd.  That  it  is  coeval  vrith  the  existence  of  the 
things  to  which  it  bears  a  relation.  3rd.  It  exists 
everywhere.  4th.  It  is  self-evident.  5th.  There 
are  as  many  truths  as  there  are  differences  among 
things.  6th.  Our  natural  faculties  make  these 
difTerences  know*n  to  us.  7th.  There  is  a  truth 
belonging  to  these  truths.*  Truth  is  then  divided 
into  four  sorts ;  the  truth  of  the  thing  or  object, 
the  truth  of  appearance,  the  truth  of  conception, 
and  the  truth  of  the  understanding.f  There  are 
again  four  different  faculties  which  possess  a  rela- 

*  What  the  author  rneani  by  this,  I  do  not  know, 
t  Dc  Vcriutc,  i>ii.  9.  16. 
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tionslup  with  external  nature;  these  are  natural 
instinet,  internal  perception,  external  sensation, 
and  the  reasoning  faeulty  or  power.  Instinet  is 
that  faculty  wliieh  is  given  to  all  men  by  Divine 
Providenee,  and  imprinted  on  the  soul  itself  from 
its  creation.  It  is  unerring  in  its  aim,  and  com- 
prehensive in  its  range.  It  embraces  all  general 
and  universally  received  notions;  and  forms  to 
itself  complex  ideas,  without  reasoning;  such  as 
analogy,  genus,  species,  universals,  cause  and 
effect,  good,  evil,  beautiful,  and  the  like.*  These 
notions  or  ideas  are  not  derived  from  external 
objects,  they  are  only  the  exciting  cause  of  them. 
They  arc  alike  indei)endent  of  reason.  These  no- 
tions iK>ssess  sLx  distinct  characteristics ;  priority, 
independence,  generality,  certainty,  necessity,  and 
a  spontaneous  and  umvei*sal  assent,  f 

Internal  perception  denotes  the  conformity  of 
objects  with  this  faculty  in  all  men  of  sound  mind. 
Internal  sensation  certifies  the  existence  and  qua- 
lities of  these  objects,  so  far  as  our  feelings  arc 
concerned.  The  reasoning  faculty  is  the  noblest 
of  all,  and  shows  us  the  relations  we  stand  in  both 
towards  God  and  man.$ 

Sakuel  Parker. 

Mr.  Parker's  work,  entitled  "  A  Free  and  Im- 
partial Censure  of  the  Platonic  Philosophie,''§  was 

•  De  VeriUte.  pp.  60.  52.  5(n  57.  58.  61.      t  Ibid.  pp.  71.  78. 
:  Iliid.  pp.  170.  190.  i  PabUthcd  at  Oxford,  1666. 
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composed  to  counteract  the  opinions  of  Tlicophilus 
Gale,  and  other  writers,  who  were  passionately 
devoted  to  Plato  and  his  pliilosopliy. 

Though  Mr.  Parker  pays  much  liomagc  to  Plato, 
still  he  thinks  there  are  great  defects  in  his  system. 
We  shall  take  a  few  passages  from  IVIr.  Parker's 
work,  bearing  on  points  of  speculative  metaphysics. 
••  llowever  the  case  may  be  as  to  other  innate 
notions,  the  existence  of  ]Plato*s  Ideas  is  altogether 
precarious  and  uncertain,  and  therefore  absolutely 
unfit  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  all  science ;  for 
by  them  they  unanimously  understand  pictures  and 
images  of  things,  painted  and  cai-ved  on  the  mind, 
rather*  than  habits,  thoughts,  or  conceptions."* 
Again :  **  But  to  sup])Ose  that  the  understanding 
cannot  act,  unless  it  be  employed  about  an  object 
really  existing,  is  not  only  precarious,  but  for  any 
thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  opposite  to  every 
means  of  experience,  seeing  we  are  all  able  to  create 
chimeras  at  pleasure.  But  though  this  posiulatum 
were  granted  as  to  created  intellects,  yet  to  tie  and 
limit  the  contemplations  of  thcDivinc  mind  to  a  pre- 
existent  object,  is  (beside  many  other  absurdities) 
not  less  rash  and  unwarrantable  than  to  confine  the 
oi)erations  of  Omnipotence  to  the  laws  of  matter 
and  motion ;  seeing  then  there  is  no  tolerable  evi- 
dence to  be  produced  of  the  truth  and  reality  of 
these  mental  imaffca,  what  can  more  betray  the 
cause  of  science  to  the  exceptions  of  sceptics  than 
to  resolve  its  utmost  tinith  and  evidence  in  such  un- 
certain and  imaginaiy  principles  ?"t 

•  Page  58.  t  Page  50' 
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**  The  office  of  definitions  is  not  to  explain  the 
nature  of  things,  but  to  fix  and  circumscribe  the 
signification  of  words;  for  they  being  notes  of 
things,  unless  their  signification  be  settled,  their 
meaning  must  needs  be  equivocal  and  uncertain. 

I  hope  sufficiently  to  evince  the  vanity  of 

metaphysical  definitions,  in  order  to  the  discovering 
the  liidden  essences  of  things.  But  further,  we  are 
8o  far  from  attaining  any  certain  and  real  know- 
ledge of  iiworporeal  beinffs,  that  we  are  not  able  to 
know  any  thing  of  corporeal  substances,  as  abstract 
from  their  accidents.  There  is  nothing  can  more 
perplex  my  faculties,  than  the  simple  idea  of  naked 
matter.  And  it  certainly  was  never  intended  that 
mere  essences  should  be  the  objects  of  our  facul- 
ties."* 

*  Page&l. 
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This  author  was  a  Non-conformist  divine,  but 
liad  been  educated  at  Oxford,  llts  principal  works 
relative  to  mental  pliilosophy,  arc  his  **  Court  of 
the  Gentiles/'  and  liis  '' PliUosophia  Generalis." 
The  former  treatise  is  more  generally  known  than 
the  latter. 

The  "  Court  of  the  Gentiles"  is  a  book  of  great 
merit,  and  unquestionable  learning.  The  grand 
aim  is,  to  show  that  the  philosophy  and  literature 
of  the  Greeks  were  directly  derived  from  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  that  Plato  was  the  chief  instrument  in 
accomplishing  this  transmission.  These  two  posi- 
tions he  supports,  by  Jewish  testimonies,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  testimony  of 
heathen  philosophers,  historians,  and  legislators, 
and  by  the  opinions  of  many  learned  authors  and 
critics  of  modem  times;  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned,  Ludovicus  Vives,  Stenchus  Eugubius, 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Serranus,  Heinsius,  Selden,  Pres- 
ton, Parker,  Jackson,  Hanmiond,  Cudworth,  Stil- 
lingfleet,  Usher,  Bochart,  Vossius,  and  Grotius. 
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In  a  work  of  this  kind,  \vc  have  no  room  to  enlarge 
upon  this  very  interesting  inquiry ;  in  fact,  wc  can 
do  little  more,  than  merely  state  the  author's  aim 
and  ohject.  But  being  anxious  to  do  something 
like  justice  to  this  very  amiable  and  learned  man, 
the  following  observations  may  be  illustrative,  in 
some  measure,  of  his  general  argument,  and  of  the 
chief  proposition  he  was  so  desirous  of  establishing. 

From  the  geograx)hical  position  of  the  land  of 
Judea,  a  communication  must  have  1>een  o))ened 
up  Mrith  all  the  leading  nations  of  ancient  celebrity. 
The  wars  in  which  the  Jews  were  often  involved, 
and  their  migratory  habits,  must  have  materially 
assisted  in  making  them  objects  of  foreign  curiosity 
and  remark.  And  this  would  be  moi*e  especially 
the  case,  when  they  had  so  completely  succeeded, 
under  almost  sui)erhuman  disadvantages,  in  pre- 
senting, in  a  perfect  form,  all  those  social  and  re- 
ligious obser\-anccs, which  had  constituted,  from  the 
remotest  period,  the  distinguisliing  feature  of  their 
nation.  We  cannot  look  upon  these  Jewish  manners, 
ingrafted  as  they  were  upon  a  peculiar  system  of 
religious  and  civil  ])olity,  as  becoming  objects  of 
rc^rd  among  noignbouring  nations,  merely  from 
their  singularity  alone.  These  nations  must  have 
been  led  to  the  contemplation  of  those  general 
principles  of  religion  and  politics,  which  gave  rise 
to  social  habits  and  ceremonial  obser\'ances,  so 
completely  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  people. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  that  singular  fact,  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Oreek 
language,  which  took  place  about  the  third  cen- 
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tury  before  the  Christian  era,  without  being  eon- 
vinced  of  the  high  probabUity^  tliat  the  knowledge 
and  influenee  of  ttie  Jewish  laws  extended  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  their  o\>7i  kingdom.  There 
have  been  eontroversies  as  to  the  precise  manner 
in  which  the  Septuagint  was  made;  but  it  lias 
never  been  seriously  doubted,  that  the  work  was 
executed  at  or  near  the  time  which  the  general 
voice  of  history  proclaims.  This  fact  pre-supposes 
a  knowledge  of  Jewish  laws  and  religion  long  prior 
to  the  time  of  this  celebrated  translation ;  and  the 
fact  also  pre-supposes  that  this  knowledge  must 
have  been  pretty  widely  diffused.  This  undertaking 
was  not  entered  upon  from  mere  curiosity,  or  for 
private  purposes  ;  it  must  have  arisen  from  some 
very  general  wish  expressed  by  a  whole  nation. 
Such  an  enterprise  as  this,  immediately  effected  by 
kingly  authority,  must  have  produced  a  good  deal 
of  public  discussion,  and  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished in  a  corner.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
have  tended  to  spread  far  and  wide  a  knowledge 
of  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Judea. 

It  is  a  very  common  idea  among  the  learned, 
that  almost  all  the  leading  objects  of  heathen  wor- 
ship, and  the  leading  principles  of  its  speculative 
dogmas,  were  taken  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures ; 
and  are  merely  to  be  considered  as  corruptions  of 
those  important  facts  and  doctrines  found  in  the 
sacred  volume.  Now  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this 
opinion,  we  must  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  religious  opinions,  doctrines,  and  rites  were 
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not  tho  only  things  adopted  by  heathen  nations 
from  the  Jewish  system.  A  nortion  at  least  of 
knowledge  relative  to  the  general  laws  and  social 
customs  of  the  Jews  must  have  been  carried  down 
the  current  of  popular  tradition,  along  with  other 
materials.  By  this  means  the  seeds  of  political 
wisdom  and  equity  would  become  scattered  over 
every  portion  of  the  heathen  world,  where  anything 
like  philosophy  and  cultivation  prevailed. 

These  conjectures  are  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  repeated  declarations  of  many  ancient  writers. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  very  pointed  and 
striking  prediction  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
that  all  nations  should  acknowledge  the  wisdom, 
equity,  and  humanity  of  the  Hebrew  code  of  laws. 
••Behold  I  have  taught  you  statutes  and  judg- 
ments, even  as  the  Lord  my  God  commandeth  me ; 
keep  therefore  and  do  them,  for  this  is  your  wis- 
dom, in  the  sight  of  all  nations,  which  shall  hear 
all  these  statutes,  and  say.  Surely  this  great  nation 
is  a  wise  and  understanding  people." 

Several  heathen  legislators  acknowledge  their 
great  obligations  to  the  Jewish  nation.  Plato  af- 
firms that  all  laws  came  from  God,  and  that  no 
mortal  men  were  founders  of  them.  His  words 
are,  ••  No  mortal  men  ought  to  institute  any  law 
without  consulting  some  oracle.''  All  the  first  le- 
gislators in  both  the  Roman  and  Grecian  States, 
pretended  they  received  their  laws  from  the  Gods. 
Owen,  in  his  Theologia,  says,  ••  The  wiser  of  the 
heathens  knew  full  wdl,  that  all  right  and  power 
derived  their  origin  from  God  himself.  For  whereas 
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all  power  is  seated  in  God,  they  most  rightly  8U]>- 
posed  that  none  could  be  duly  partakers  thereof  but 
by  nim ;  and  thence  they  judged  it  most  equal, 
that  all  laws  imposed  on  the  society  of  the  people, 
should  flow  from  his  divine  inalitiUion.  This  truth 
thoy  either  saw  or  heard  to  be  consigned  in  the 
Mosaic  legislation." 

AVc  find  in  Diodorus  Siculus  the  following  ob- 
scr\*ations.    "  According  to  that  ancient  life  which 
was  in  Egypt  under  the  gods  and  heroes  in  those 
fabulous  times,  it  is  said  that  ]!iIoses  was  a  man 
commemorated  to  have  been  of  great  soul  and 
well-ordered  life."    Marianai  the  Jesuit,  has  the 
following  remark  upon  this  passage.      "  Moses, 
after  the  invention  of  letters,  was  the  first  of  all 
who  pei*suadod  the  people  to  use  written  laws, 
which  is  produced  by  CyrU  and  Diodorus."    Owen 
(already  mentioned)  observes,  "  There  is  none  who 
Jiath  taught  that  there  were  amongst  mankind  any 
written  laws  moi-e  ancient  than  the  Mosaic.    Nei- 
ther is  it  confirmed  by  any  authentic  testimony 
that  there  were  any  stated  laws,  although  unwrit- 
ten, (])esidcs  the  dictates  of  right  reason),  consti- 
tuted by  the  people  for  their  government,  before 
the  Mosaic  age.     But  that  the  fame  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  should  spread  itself  far  and  wide,  was 
foretold  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Deu- 
teronomy ;  for  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greeks  do 
acknowledge,  that  Moses  teas  tlie  first  legislator.** 

Tlie  Grecian  lawgivers  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  of  more  ancient  origin  than  those  of 
Home;  and  I  find  that  Grotius  observes,  ''Add 
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hereto,  tlio  undoubted  antiquity  of  Moses'  writ- 
ings ;  an  argument  whereof  is  this,  that  the  most 
aneient  Allic  Imos^  from  whenee,  in  after  times, 
the  Roman  %verc  derived,  owe  their  origin  to  Moses' 
laws/'  Cunieus,  in  his ''  Hebrew  E/epu))Iie,''  makes 
the  following  remarks ;  ''  Tiody  the  Greeiaus,  whilst 
they  ambitiously  impute  their  benefits  to  all  na- 
tionsy  plaeo  their  giving  laws  among  the  chief- 
est.  For  they  mention  their  Lycurguses,  Dracos, 
Solons,  or  if  thero  be  any  names  more  ancient. 
But  all  this  gloriation  is  rain ;  for  this  aerial  nation 
is  silenced  by  the  Jew  Flavins  Joscphus,  whoso 
Apolofftf  (learned  to  a  miracle)  against  Appian, 
that  enemy  to  the  Jews,  is  extant.  Flavius  shows 
there  that  the  Greek  legislators,  if  compared  to 
Moses,  ara  of  the  lowest  antiquity,  and  seem  to 
have  been  horn  but  of  yesterday."  Ilermippus,  in 
his  life  of  Pythagoras,  quoted  by  Joscphus  against 
Appian,  says,  <<  These  things  he  said  and  did,  imi- 
tating the  opinions  of  the  Jews  and  Tliracians,  and 
transferring  them  to  himself;  for  tnily  this  man 
took  many  things  into  his  own  philosoi)hy  from 
the  Jewish  laws/' 

The  influence  of  the  Jewish  laws  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  during  the  early  ages  of  Grecian 
history,  has  been  often  pointed  out  by  distinguished 
writers,  from  the  resemblance  existing  between 
many  of  the  institutions  and  ceremonies  of  both 
countries.  The  Athenians  had  a  prescribed  will  of 
divorce ;  and  so  had  the  Jews.  Among  the  Jews 
the  bXhet  gave  names  to  the  children ;  and  such 
was  the  custom  among  the  Greeks.  The  purgation 
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oath  among  the  Greeks  strongly  resembles  the  oath 
of  jealousy  among  the  llobi-ows.  The  har\'cst  and 
vintage  festival  aniong  the  Greeks ;  the  prcscnta* 
tion  of  the  best  of  their  floeks,  and  the  oflering  of 
their  first  fruits  to  the  gods,  together  with  tlio  por* 
tion  prescribed  for  the  priests:  the  interdiction 
n^inst  garments  of  divers  coloura ;  pi*otccting  fi*om 
violence  the  man  who  fled  to  their  altars ;  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Greeks  had  carefully  co- 
picul  the  usages  of  the  Jews.  And  whence  was  it 
that  no  person  was  permitted  to  approach  the  altar 
of  Diana,  who  had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  been 
exposed  to  other  causes  of  impurity ;  and  that  the 
laws  of  Athens  adnuttcd  no  man  to  the  priesthood 
who  had  any  blemish  upon  his  person — uulcss  from 
the  institutious  of  Moses  ?  And  has  not  tho  agra- 
rian law  of  Lycurgus  its  prototype,  though  nono  of 
its  defects,  in  tho  agrarian  laws  of  tho  Hebrews  ? 
Many  of  the  Athenian  laws  in  relation  to  the  de- 
scent of  proi>erty,  and  the  prohibited  degrees  of  re- 
lationship of  marri.'ige,  seem  to  have  been  tran- 
scribed by  Solon  from  the  laws  of  Moses.  Sir 
^Matthew  Ilale,  in  his  **  History  of  tho  Common 
liaws  of  England,"  aflirms,  "  that  among  tho  Gre- 
cians, the  laws  of  descents  resemble  tho  laws  of  the 
Jews."  Gouget,  in  his  elaborate  and  learned  Trea- 
tise "  On  the  Origin  of  Laws,"  observes  that,  "  Tho 
more  we  meditate  on  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  more 
we  shall  perceive  their  wisdom  and  inspiration. 
They  alone  have  the  inestimable  advantage  never 
to  have  undergone  any  of  the  revolutions  common 
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to  all  human  laws,  which  have  always  demanded 
frequent  amendments ;  sometunes  changes ;  some- 
times additions ;  sometimes  the  retrenching  of  su- 
perfluities. Tliere  has  been  nothing  changed,  no- 
thing added,  nothing  retrenched,  from  the  laws  of 
Closes,  for  al)Ove  three  thousand  years/'  Milman, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  remarks,  "  that  the 
Hebrew  lawgiver  has  exercised,  over  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  a  moi*e  extensive  and  permanent  in- 
fluence than  any  other  individual  in  the  annals  of 
the  world."  Hooker,  in  his  "Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity," likewise  remarks,  "  Of  law  there  can  be  no 
less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom 
of  God,  her  voice  the  haimony  of  the  world.  All 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage;  the 
very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as 
not  exempt  from  her  power." 

The  opinion  that  written  language  was  the  re- 
sult of  Revelation,  is  supported  by  high  authority 
among  the  Christian  Fathers;  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Cyril,  and  St.  Augustine,  maintain  this 
opinion ;  and  among  the  modems,  Mariana,  Dr. 
John  Owen,.  Sir  Charles  Woollsey,  and  Doctors 
Winder  and  Mac  Knight,  do  the  same. 

Chronologists  maintain  that  David  and  Solomon 
were  contemporaneous  with  Hiram  in  Phoenicia, 
with  Hadadezer  in  Assyria;  and,  according  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  with  Sesostris  in  Egypt,  and  Cadmus 
in  Greece.  Nearly  about  this  time  we  find  letters 
were  introduced  into  different  Pagan  nations ;  and 
they  gradually  became  habitations  for  genius  and 
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learning,  in  pro|)ortion  as  they  were  more  or  less 
remotely  distant  from  the  Holy  Land. 

In  relation,  however,  to  the  precise  period  when 
the  art  of  writing  was  eommunicated  to  other  na« 
tions,  different  and  eontrodictory  opinions  have 
certainly  been  expressed  by  learned  writers.  When 
the  Jews  were  wanderers  in  the  Desert,  and  were 
under  the  guidanee  of  Joshua  in  his  wars,  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  eommunieating  with  other 
nations.  From  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of 
Samuel,  the  nation  was  sunk  into  a  low  and  de- 
graded eondition.  Mr.  Milman  deseribes  it  as  **  the 
heroic  age  of  Jewish  history,  a1)ounding  in  wild 
adventure  and  desperate  feats  of  individual  valour.'' 
Under  the  reign  of  Samuel,  the  nation,  however, 
took  up  a  new  position.  He  founded  a  school  of 
l)rophets :  he  wrote  the  early  part  of  the  life  of 
Closes,  and  a  treatise  on  Civil  Government,  which 
was  called  "  TAe  Jfantiers  of  Uu:  Kingdom^**  for 
the  especial  instruction  of  Saul,  the  first  King. 
David  was  a  prince  of  highly  cultivated  mind. 
Then  came  the  distinguished  reign  of  Solomon, 
which,  as  already  noticed,  attracted  the  attention 
of  surrounding  nations,  both  for  its  wisdom  and  its 
riches.  His  court  was  the  most  splendid  and 
enlightened  in  the  world.  This  was  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace.  Agriculture  and  commerce  flourished; 
and  the  Metropolis  of  Judea  was  rendered  'Hhe 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  whole  earth.'*  It 
is  probable,  that  it  was  not  till  about  this  time 
that  the  art  of  writing  became  known  to  heathen 
nations.. 
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It  may  be  remarkod)  that  Egypt  was  the  sphoc 
from  which  the  Grecian  philosophers  were  said  t 
derive  their  wisdom.  Now  there  existed  from  th 
earliest  times,  a  close  and  constant  intercourse  Ik 
tween  Judea  and  £g}i)t ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  mean 
an  impi*obable  circumstance  that  these  philosophei 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  \vritingi 
We  have  the  most  direct  proof  that  great  multitud( 
of  the  Jews  flocked  to  Egypt  prior  to  the  Babylonis 
captivity,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  threatening 
and  warnings  of  God,  through  his  prophet  Jen 
miah.  Wlien  Egypt  was  reduced  under  tli 
Assyrian  empire,  the  punishment  of  these  idol: 
trous  Jews  followed,  as  the  propliet  had  predicted 
These  public  occun*cnces  must  have  directc 
general  attention  to  the  Jewish  tenets,  and  mad 
them  objects  of  deep  interest  with  many  caster 
nations. 

Now  these  may  be  considered  as  the  leadin 
arguments,  which  Gale  and  his  admirers  advanc 
for  the  tioith  of  his  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  heathc 
philosophy*  The  subject  is  full  of  interest ;  bu 
from  some  cause,  which  is  not  very  apparent,  it  hi 
been  lightly  passed  over  by  modern  philosophic 
writers.  Ileal  useful  knowledge  could  not  reccii 
a  more  valuable  boon  than  a  work  devoted  to  tl 
exclusive  consideration  of  the  important  questioi 
which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  Mr.  Gale*s  treatii 
to  discuss,  but  which  has  not  been  successful  i 
removing  many  doubts  and  difficulties  which  sti 
hang  around  it. 

Gale's  '' Philosophia  Generalis'*  endeavours  i 
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show  that  Plato  received  all  his  knowledge  of 
tlioology  from  the  Ilehrews,  and  that  his  system 
asfTces,  in  its  Icadini;  doctrines,  vnt\\  what  the  Iloly 
Scriptures  teach,  llis  enfliusiasm  for  Plato  is  un* 
bounded ;  so  likewise  was  his  hatred  of  the  Carte* 
sian  pliilosophy,  which  ho  eoosiderod  subversive  of 
sound  morals  and  religion.^ 

Mr.  Ilallam  has  the  following  notice  of  this 
author :  **  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  which  ap- 
peared partly  in  IGOO,  and  partly  in  later  years,  is 
incomparably  a  more  learned  work  than  that  of 
Stanley.  Its  aim  is  to  prove  that  all  heathen  phi- 
losophy, whether  barbaric  or  Greek,  was  borrowed 
from  the  Scriptures,  or  at  least  from  the  Jews. 
The  first  part  is  entitled.  Of  Philology,  which  traces 
the  same  leading  principle  by  means  of  language ; 
the  second,  Of  Philosophy ;  the  third  treats  of  the 
Vanity  of  Philosophy ;  and  the  fourth,  of  lleformed 
Philosophy,  wherein  Plato's  moral  and  metaphysic 
or  prime  philosophy ;  is  reduced  to  an  useful  form 
and  method."  Gale  has  been  reckoned  among 
Platonic  philosophers,  and  indeed  he  professes  to 
find  a  great  resemblance  between  the  pliilosophy  of 
Plato  and  his  own.  But  he  is  a  determined  Cal- 
vinist,  in  all  respects,  and  sciniples  not  to  say, 
*  Whatever  Qod  wills  is  just,  because  lie  wQls  it,* 
and  again,  *  God  willcth  notliing  without  himself, 
because  it  is  just ;  but  it  is  therefore  just  because 
He  willeth  it.    The  reasons  of  good  and  evil  ex* 


*  t^ee  Wooirt  AtU.  Os.  vol.  2 ;   CaUmjr ;  and  Dnicker't  Uittoiy  of 
Pbiloiophy. 
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tiinsic  to  the  Divine  essence,  are  all  dependent  on 
the  Divine  will»  either  discement  or  legislative."  It 
is  not  likely  that  Plato  would  have  acknowledged 
such  a  disciple.'  ***        * 

^  Lit.  MidiUc  Aget,  toI.  3,  p.  303. 
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CnAFPER    XII. 
CUDWORTU,  DIGBY,  AND  MIIITB. 

Dr.   CUDWOUTII. 

The  Intellectual  System  of  Dr.  Cudworth  is  un- 
doubtedly the  production  of  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  genius.  It  is  not,  however,  a  work  which 
can  ever  become  what  may  be  termed  popular. 
The  learning  is  too  profuse  and  erudite,  the  argu- 
ments too  refined,  and  the  logical  conclusions  too 
far  removed  from  the  ordinary  track  of  mental 
s})eculation,  for  common  readers  of  philosophical 
subjects  to  relish  and  appreciate  them. 

The  express  purpose  for  which  the  Intellectual 
System  was  written,  was  to  counteract  the  evil 
tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity^ 
which  had  been  brought  into  considerable  notice 
in  Cudworth*8  day,  by  the  writings  of  Hobbes  and 
the  theological  doctrines  of  the  English  Antinomi- 
ans.  The  Doctor  thought  he  saw  in  this  doctrine, 
the  utter  destruction  of  all  moral  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  all  religious  principle,  and  all  just 
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ideas  of  civil  and  political  freedom.  He  set  earn- 
estly, therefore,  alK>ut  the  task  of  eradicating  this 
heresy,  and  the  Intellectual  System  is  the  fruit  of 
that  labour. 

Cudworth  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral  philosophy  of  Plato ;  and  this  ad- 
miration gave  a  decided  bias  to  all  his  speculations 
and  conclusions,  respecting  the  nature  and  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Intellectual 
Systefn,  the  mind  of  man  perceives,  through  the 
means  of  outward  objects;  but  these  mental  percep- 
tions are  as  vastly  increased  in  number  over  the 
mere  sensations  from  without,  as  the  ideas  of  a 
learned  man,  in  perusing  a  well-written  book,  are 
over  the  ideas  of  a  totally  illiterate  person  or  a 
brute.  **  To  the  eyes  of  both,  the  same  characters 
will  appear ;  but  the  learned  man,  in  those  charac- 
ters, will  see  heaven,  earth,  sun,  and  stars ;  read 
profound  theorems  of  philosophy  or  geometry; 
learn  a  great  deal  of  new  knowledge  from  them,  and 
admire  the  wisdom  of  the  composer ;  while,  to  the 
other,  nothing  appears  but  black  streaks  down  on 
white  paper.  The  reason  of  which  is,  that  the 
mind  of  the  one  is  furnished  with  certain  previous 
inward  anticipations,  ideas,  and  instruction,  that 
the  other  wants." — ''  In  the  room  of  this  book  of 
human  composition  let  us  now  substitute  the  book 
of  nature,  written  all  over  with  the  characters  and 
impressions  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  but 
legible  only  to  an  intellectual  eye.  To  the  sense 
of  both  man  and  brute,  there  api)ears  nothing  else 
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in  it,  but,  as  in  the  other,  eo  many  inky  scrawls ; 
that  is,  nothing  but  figure  and  colours.  But  the 
mind,  which  hath  a  participation  of  divine  wisdom 
that  made  it,  upon  occasion  of  these  sensible  deli- 
neations, exerting  its  own  inward  activity,  will 
hare  not  only  a  wonderful  scene,  and  large  pros- 
pects of  other  thoughts  laid  before  it,  and  variety 
of  knowledge,  logical,  mathematical,  and  moral, 
displayed ;  but  also  clearly  read  the  divine  wisdom 
and  goodness  in  every  page  of  this  great  volume, 
as  if  it  were  written  in  large  and  legible  characters.*' 

Again  this  author  says,  '*  that  the  mind  contains 
in  itself  virtually  (as  the  future  plant  or  tree  is 
contained  in  the  seed)  general  notions  of  all  things 
which  imfold  themselves  as  occasions  invite,  and 
proper  circumstances  occur." 

It  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  Intel^ 
lectual  System^  to  demonstrate  the  folly  and  wicked* 
ness  of  Atheism.  There  seem  to  be  three  forms 
in  which  this  heresy  displays  itself,  and  against 
which  Dr.  Cudworth  brings  his  arguments  and 
learning  to  bear*  The  first  atlieistical  form  is  that 
which  represents  all  the  decrees  of  the  First  Cause 
to  be  eternal,  absolute,  and  inflexible ;  the  second 
is  that  form  of  atheism  which  was  countenanced 
by  Zeno  and  Chrysippus  among  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Essenes  among  the  Jews,  and  which  supposes 
that  the  Deity  acts  by  general  and  necessary  laws; 
and  the  third  form  is  that  which  reduces  every  thing 
to  blind  and  physical  impulses  of  material  agencies 
or  powers.  AU  these  various  phases  of  atheism 
are  traced  through  their  argumentative  and  histo- 
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rical  ramifications,  with  wonderful  learning,  and 
great  power  of  argument. 

Dr.  Cudworth's  Treatise  on  Free-will,  has  been 
recently  published  from  the  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  by  the  Bev.  John  Allen.  It  is  a 
very  masterly  work.  It  was  written  as  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Hobbes  and  other  ^vriters  of  the  Necessitarian 
school.  Cudworth  says,  "  We  seem  clearly  to  be 
led  by  the  insthict  of  nature  to  tliink  that  there  is 
something  in  nostra  potestate^  in  our  owfi  power^ 
(though  dependent  on  God  Almighty),  and  that 
wo  arc  not  altogether  passive  in  our  actings,  nor 
determined  by  inevitable  necessity  in  whatsoever 
we  do.  Because  we  praise  and  dispraise,  commend 
and  blame  men  for  their  actings,  much  otherwise 
than  we  do  inanimate  beings  or  brute  animals. 
When  we  blame  or  commend  a  clock  or  automa- 
ton, we  do  it  so  as  not  imputing  to  that  automa- 
ton its  being  the  cause  of  its  own  moving  well  or 
ill,  agreeably  or  disagreeably  to  the  end  it  was 
designed  for,  this  being  ascribed  by  us  only  to  the 
artificer ;  but  when  we  blame  a  man  for  any  wicked 
action,  as  for  taking  away  another  man's  life, 
either  by  perjury  or  by  wilful  murder,  we  blame 
him  not  only  as  doing  otherwise  than  ought  to 
have  been  done,  but  also  than  ho  might  have  done, 
and  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  avoided  it, 
BO  that  he  was  himself  the  cause  of  the  evil  thereof. 
We  do  not  impute  the  evil  of  all  men's  wicked 
actions. to  God  the  Creator  and  maker  of  them^ 
nfter  the  same  manner  as  we  do  the  faults  of  a 
dock  or  watch  wholly  to  the  watchmaker.    All 
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mon*8  words  at  least  free  God  from  the  blame  of 
iincked  actions,  pronouncing  God  as  causeless  and 
<;uiltlcss  of  them,  and  wc  cast  the  blame  of  tliem 
wholly  on  the  men  themselves,  as  principles  of 
notion,  and  the  true  causes  of  the  moral  defects  of 
t]iem.  So  also  do  we  blame  men's  acting  viciously 
nn<l  immorally  in  another  sense  than  we  blame  a 
halting  or  a  stumbling  horae ;  or  than  we  blamo 
the  natural  and  necessary  infirmities  of  men  them* 
selves  when  uncontracted  by  vice.  For  in  this 
case  we  so  blame  the  iniii-mities  as  to  pity  the  men 
themselves,  looking  upon  them  as  unfortunate  but 
not  as  faulty.  But  we  blame  men's  vices,  with  a 
displeasure  against  the  persons  themselves.*** 

*^*  The  Icftmcd  Meinen  has  dbputcd  the  iilentity  of  the  principlet 
ai1voc«te«l  hy  Cudwfirth,  tiul  thote  of  Plato ;  ami  lie  ia  inclined  to  .think 
that  the  Dortor'a  opiniona  conuin  the  germ  of  Kant'a  dortrinea.  Pro* 
ffssor  Buhle  combata  both  opiniona  in  hu  Manual  of  Philoaopliy,  6di 
part,  2nd.  Lect.  p.  809. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digbt. 

Sir  Kenclm  was  a  man  of  considerable  parts,  and 
enjoyed,  during  his  life,  the  reputation  of  being  a 
philosopher,  t    His  metaphysical  works  are,  1st, 

•  Free-will,  pp.  1.2. 

t  "  He  waaa  peraon  very  eminent  and  notorioua  throughout  the  whole 
coune  of  hia  life,  from  hia  cradle  to  hia  graTe ;  of  an  ancient  family  and 
noble  extraction;  and  inherited  a  fair  and  plentiful  fortune,  notwith- 
atanding  the  attainder  of  hia  father.  He  waa  a  man  of  very  eatraordinary 
penon  and  preaence,  which  drew  the  eyea  of  all  men  upon  him,  which 
were  more  fixed  by  a  wonderful  graceful  behaviour,  a  flowing  courtcay 
and  cirility,  and  a  volubility  of  language,  aa^aurpriaed  and  delighted.**— 
Lord  Clarsmdon. 
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"  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies  •/'  2nd,  "A  Trca- 
tiso  declaring  the  Operations  and  Nature  of  Man's 
Soul,  out  of  which  the  Immortality  of  Reasonable 
Souls  is  eyinced;'*  and  3rd,  ''  Institutionum  Fcri- 
pateticarum  libri  quinque,  cum  Appendice  Theolo- 
gica  de  Origino  Mundi." 

In  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies/'  we 
find  the  author,  towards  the  close  of  the  work, 
entering  into  a  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  plants 
and  animals.  Man,  and  his  organs  of  sensation, 
the  faculty  of  memory,  and  the  voluntary  powers, 
are  described.  lie  descants  on  all  the  five  senses, 
and  points  out  their  peculiar  uses,  and  modes  of 
action.  In  the  chapter  on  nieniorffi  he  disagrees 
withDescartes*  ihcoryot animal  spirits;  but  Digby's 
own  ideas  on  the  subject  arc  scarcely  more  plausible 
than  the  French  philosopher's.  **  Let  us  examine," 
says  Digby,  "  a  little  more  particularly,  how  the 
causes  we  have  assigned  raise  these  bodies  that  rest 
in  the  memory,  and  bring  them  to  the  phantasy. 
The  middlemost  of  them,  (namely  cfiance)^  needs 
no  looking  into ;  because  the  principles  that  govern 
it  are  uncertain  ones.  But  the  first  and  the  last, 
(which  are  the  appetite  and  the  mil)  have  a  power 
of  moving  the  brain  and  nerves  depending  upon  it, 
conveniently  and  agreeably  to  their  dispositions. 
Out  of  which  it  follows,  that  the  little  similitudes 
in  the  caves  of  the  brain  reeling  and  swimming 
about,  (as  you  see  in  the  washing  of  currants  or  of 
rice,  by  the  winding  about  and  circular  turning  of 
the  cook's  hand),  divers  sorts  of  bodies  go  their 
courses  for  a  pretty 'while ;  so  that  the  most  ordi« 

i    . 
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nary  objects  cannot  choose  but  present  themselves 
quickly,  because  thei*c  arc  many  of  them,  and  arc 
every  ^vay  scattered  about;  but  others  that  arc 
fewer  are  longer  ere  they  come  in  view ;  much  like 
as  in  a  stnn^  or  strop  of  beads,  that,  containing 
more  little  ones  than  great  om^,  if  you  pluck  to  you 
tlie  sti-ing  they  all  hang  on,  you  shall  meet  with 
many  more  of  one  sort,  tlian  of  the  other. 

"  Now,  as  soon  as  the  brain  hath  lighted  on  any 
of  those  it  seeks  for,  it  puts  as  it  were  a  stop  upon 
the  motion  of  that ;  or  at  least,  it  moves  it  so,  that 
it  goes  not  far  aw^ay,  and  is  revocable  at  will,  and 
seems  like  a  bait  to  draw  into  the  fantasy  others 
belonging  to  the  same  thing,  either  through  simili* 
tude  of  nature,  or  by  their  conneidon  in  the  impres- 
sion ;  and  by  this  means  hinders  other  objects,  not 
pertinent  to  the  work  the  fancy,  hath  in.  hand,  from 
olFcriug  themselves  imseasonably  in  the  multitudes 
that  otlierwisc  they  would  do.'** 

Tliero  are  many  very  acute  reflexions  in  the  au- 
thor s  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
drift  of  the  chief  argument  pervading  the  work, 
may  be  discovered  in  the  following  statement  of 
the  Author.  "  We  proposed  to  ourselves  to  show, 
that  our  souls  are  immortal ;  whereupon,  casting 
about  to  find  the  grounds  of  inunortality,  and  dis- 
cerning it  to  be  a  negative,  wo  conceived  that  wo 
ought  to  begin  to  search,  with  inquiring  what  mor* 
tality  is,  and  what  be  the  amaea  of  it ;  which  when 
we  should  have  discerned,  and  brought  the  soul  to 
their  test,  if  we  found  they  trenched  not  upon  her, 

^  Ttfcotbe  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  pp  35.0/300. 
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nor  any  way  concerned  her  condition,  we  might 
safely  conclude  that  of  necessity  she  nrnst  be  im- 
mortal.  Looking  then  into  the  causes  of  mortality, 
we  saw  that  all  bodies  round  about  us  were  mortal ; 
whence  perceiving  that  mortality  extended  itself  as 
far  as  corporeity ^  we  found  ourselves  obliged,  if  we 
would  free  the  soul  fi-om  that  law,  to  show  that  she 
wus  not  corporeal.  This  could  not  be  done,  without 
inquiring  what  corporeity  was.  Now  it  being  a  rule 
among  logicians  that  a  definition  cannot  be  good 
unless  it  comprehend  and  reach  to  every  particular 
of  that  which  is  defined,  we  perceived  it  impossible 
to  know  completely  what  a  body  is,  without  taking 
a  general  view  of  all  those  things  which  we  com- 
prise under  the  name  and  meaning  of  bodies.  This 
is  the  cause  we  spent  so  much  time  on  in  the  First 
Treatise^  and  I  hope  to  good  purpose,  for  there  we 
found  that  the  nature  of  body  consisted  in  being 
made  of  parts ;  that  all  the  differences  of  bodies  are 
reduced  to  hating  more  or  less  parts,  in  comparison 
to  their  substance,  thus  and  thus  ardered;  and 
lastly,  that  all  their  operations  are  nothing  else  but 
local  motions,  which  follow  naturally  out  of  haeing 
parts.  So  as  it  appears  evidently  from  hence,  that, 
if  any  thing  have  a  being,  and  yet  have  no  parts, 
it  is  not  a  body,  but  a  substance  of  anotlter  quality 
and  condition ;  and  consequently,  if  we  can  find 
the  souVs  being  to  be  toitliout  parts,  and  that  /u?r 
operations  are  no  local  translation;  we  evidently 
conclude  her  to  be  an  Immaterial  or  Spiritual  sub* 
stance.*^* 

*ATitttiiedccliri«gUieOperatioDiMidNaUii€orMan*^Sottl.  Prefiwe. 
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Tliis  author's  work,  **  Institutioncs  Peripate- 
tide,"  is  a  defence  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite. 
IIo  was  zealously  attached  to  it,  and  considered 
the  modern  speculations  on  mind,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England,  as  untenable  and  mis- 
chievous.* 


Thomas  AVhitk, 

This  author  obtained  considerable  celebrity  in 
his  day,  and  his  metaphysical  speculations  are  by 
no  means  devoid  of  interest,  lie  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  and  a  most  zealous  defender 
of  Aristotle's  philosophy.  He  taught  publicly  at 
Lisbon,  Douay,  Rome,  and  Paris. 

White's  treatise,  "Religion  and  Reason  mutimlly 
corresponding  and  assisting  each  other,"  is  a  con- 
troversial one.  It  is  argumentatively  written,  and 
contains  many  profound  obsen^ations  on  the  na- 
ture and  union  of  body  and  mind. 

This  author's  work,  **  An  Exclusion  of  Sceptics 
from  all  Title  to  Dispute ;  being  an  Answer  to 
the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,"  enters  vciy  fully  into 
Glanvil's  book,  and  endeavours  to  overturn  most 
of  his  statements  and  arguments*  Here  White  de« 
fends  with  great  pertinacity  the  syllogistic  theory  of 
Aristotle;  and  shows  that  his  logic  is  admirably 
fitted  to  promote  and  communicate  true  know- 
ledge. 

*  Wuocrs  Atlicii.  Oxon.  vol.  2. 
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We  shall  here  quote  a  passage  fi-om  this  work, 
on  Jfemoriff  whieh  is  part  of  the  answer  which  the 
author  gives  to  Glanvirs  remarks  on  this  faculty. 
White  says,  "First,  I  must  weaken  this  conse- 
quence, that, '  if  any  thing  about  memw^y  has  not 
hitherto  been  explained^  tee  must  therefore  make 
account  it  never  tcill  be^  or  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  explained.  We  must  1k5  aware  too,  that  always 
some  things  will  he  unknown  ;  either  hecause  their 
trivialness  merits  not  the  pains  of  learning  them  ; 
or  in  that,  at  length,  the  hulk  of  things  known  will 
be  growTi  so  great,  that  moi-e  will  be  burdensome 
to  the  understanding.*  Now,  to  complain  of  such 
like  is  to  have  forgot  luunan  shortness.  What, 
therefore,  seems  my  task  in  this  question  is,  to  bring 
into  play  those  things  which  are  already  established 
and  endent  alK>ut  memory.  First,  tlien,  'tis  evi- 
dent, wo  must  distinguish  what  is  memory^  and 
what  remembrance;  for  memory  i^  only  a  consernng 
of  the  impressions  made  by  the  objects,  whereby 
the  animal  is  rendered  able  to  use  them  wlien  he 
lists  or  needs.  But  retnetnbrance  is  a  eeilain  mo- 
tion whereby  that  power  of  using  the  impi*essions 
18  reduced  into  act  and  use.  Concerning  memory, 
therefore,  a  reason  is  to  be  given  both  of  its  station 
or  rest,  and  of  the  causes  or  manner  of  its  motion  ; 
and  of  both,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  nature  and 
^(zperience  offer  evident  footsteps  for  tracing 
them. 

"  In  the  first  place,  that  all  things  that  move  the 
senses  have  certain  minute  particles  of  their  body 
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Kliom  off;    as   to  toncht  tattte^   and  Bmetl^  is  too 
notorious  to  abido  contest.     He  that  denies  the 
same  force  to  the  Wv^XxU  returnin!;  from  the  tiling 
to  the  eyes,  must  deny,  too,  that  the  sun  extracts 
exhalations  from  the  earth  and  sea;  tliei-e  licing^ 
no  more  diversity  in  tlie  oi>ei-ations,  but  that  the 
one  is  fi^eater  and  stronger,  and  the  otlier  weaker 
and  less.  Now  that  these  atoms  get  up  to  the  brain, 
hy  the  waltagc  of  the  spirits,  (that  is,  a  certain 
licpiid  and  most  subtile  substance)  can  scarce  bo 
denied  by  one  never  so  peevish,  that  is  put  in  mind 
how  waters  and  oils  are  impregnated.  These  atoms, 
therefore,  must  of  necessity  strike,  not  without 
some  violence,  upon  that  part  of  the  brain,  whos<s 
l>eing  struck  causes  perception.    Again,   that  a 
stream,  or  anything  liquid,dasKed  against  a  resistor, 
should  not  leap  1>ack  again,  is  most  clearly  repug* 
nant,  l)oth  to  experience  and  reason.     And  that 
a  substance  any  thing  viscous,  being  repulsed, 
should  not  stick  to  any  thing  solid,  is  equally  im- 
possible ;  as  also,  that  a  notable  part  of  that  stream 
should  not  cling  together,  is  against  the  nature  of 
glucyness.     The  walls,  therefore,  of  the  empty  and 
hollow  places  of  the  brain,  must  of  necessity  be  all 
hung  and  furnislied  with  little  threads.    Concludo 
we  then,  that  through  all  the  senses,  excepting 
hearing,  the  animal  is  enabled,  by  atoms  constantly 
sticking  in  it,  to  make  use  again  of  the  impressions 
made  by  objects.     In  fine,  since  sound  is  made  by 
collision  of  the  air,  it  is  evident  from  anatomy,  that 
it  drives  the  hammer  of  the  ear  to  beat  upon  the 
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anvU ;  by  winch  beat,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  but 
certain  particles  must  fly  off  and  strike  the  fancy ; 
the  orderly  storing  up,  therefore,  of  these,  is  apt  to 
constitute  the  memory  of  sounds.  The  structure, 
then,  oUncniory^  (if  lam  not  mistaken)  is  rationally 
enough  declared/'* 

The  author's  work,"Dc  Medio Animarum  Statu,** 
gave  great  offence  to  many  members  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  British  Ilouse 
of  Commons  even  took  it  up,  and  condemned  it 
along  with  IIob1)es*s  Leviathan,  in  the  following  re- 
solution : 

"  Anno  IGCO. 
Die  Mercurii,  17  Octobris,  18  Car.  II. 

'^  Ordered,  that  the  Commissioners  to  which  the 
Bill  against  Atheism  and  profaneness  is  committed, 
be  empowered  to  receive  information  touching  such 
books  as  tend  to  atheism,  blasphemy,  and  profane- 
ness, or  against  the  essence  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  in  particular  the  book  published  in  the  name 
of  one  White,  and  the  l)ook  of  Mr.  Ilobbes,  called 
*  Leviathan,'  and  to  report  their  opinions  to  the 
House.** 


%*  The  folloiring  it  a  list  of  the  prinrifml  vrorkt  of  Thomim  White  :^ 
Institutioncs  PeripetctieB,adMentem  Kenclmi  DiglMri,  164(i;  Quocttio 
Thcologirft»  de  Hnmftiii  Arbitrii  Libertate,  I66.'i;  De  llfedio  Animiiniiii 
Statu.  1(S53;  the  Praettcc  of  Cbiittiui  Perfeetion,  IGS;);  AContempU- 
tioB  of  HesTen,  I6fr4 ;  State  of  the  Futura  Life,  1Ci54 ;  Sonus  Buecime, 
aire  Tica  IVartatua  de  Virtutihiia  Fidei  et  Theologis,  Paris,  1(>64; 
The  Ofouada  of  Obedience  to  Gorernment,  1655;  Tabuhe  Suflfragiales 

•  £aelnMon  of  Srepttcs,  p.  3S. 
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<k  Tcnuinanclto  FUlei  Litibut,  1655 ;  EucUdcs  Physiciu,  1657 ;  EudMles 
McUpbysicttt,  live  de  Princtpiu  Sftpicntue,  1658;  Exerciutio  Geone* 
trirt,  1658;  CoDtroreny  Logick,-or  the  Method  to  cone  to  Truth  in 
Matten  of  Religion,  1659;  Mens  Auguttini  de  Gmtia  Adami.  1659; 
Chr}*totpi«,  vel  io  Seientiit  Obteurioribiu  TutcU  Gooiiietnc«»  1659. 
>Ir.  Do«ld  euumcratet  forty-tix  dittinci  publieations  of  Mr.  White. 
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CllAFrER    XIII. 


DE  LA  FOUGE,  REGIS,  AND  CORDEMOI. 

The  philosophy  of  Descartes  was,  on  the  whole, 
very  generally  received  throughout  the  continent, 
but  there  were  particular  localities  and  seats  of 
learning  where  it  was  but  coldly  welcomed,  and 
even  in  some  cases  entirely  prohibited.  This  state 
of  things  had  the  natural  cfTect  of  stimulating  the 
advocates  of  the  new  philosophy  to  renewed  efforts 
for  its  diffusion  and  illustration.  Able  and  zealous 
partisans  sprung  up  on  all  sides  to  defend  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  Descartes,  and  to  place  liis  system 
beyond  the  pale  of  doubt  or  cavil.  Among  these 
disciples  De  la  Forge  and  Regis  hold  a  conspicuous 
place. 

Louis  D£  LA  PORGE. 

This  zealous  Cartesian  was  a  physician  at  Sau- 
mur,  and  published  liis  ''Traits  de  TEsprit  de 
rilomme/'  at  Paris,  in  1666.  In  this  work  the 
author  eulogizes  the  splendid  talents  of  Descartes  to 
the  utmost,  and  even  maintains  that  he  merits  the 
epithet  dicine  much  better  than  Plato  himself  does. 
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The  treatise  of  De  la  Forge  is  almost  a  literal 
transcript  of  tho  system  of  his  master.  In  the 
notes  append«xl  to  the  volume,  ho  corrects  some 
8lii;ht  mistakes  into  which  Dcscai*tes  had  fallcni  in 
resjicct  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  senses. 
On  the  great  question.  In  what  does  our  knowledge 
consist,  De  la  Forge  mamtains  that  **  to  know  is 
simply  to  peroeivo  that  which  is  inteiiially  repre- 
scnted  in  the  mind.'**  We  cannot  go  beyond  what 
we  are  conscious  of.  lie  aflirms  the  reality  of  ex- 
ternal things  by  moans  of  copies  or  images  of  them 
being  formed  in  the  mind  altogether  independent 
of  our  consent  or  will.  Innate  ideas  Do  la  Forge 
reduces  to  three  classes ;  the  first,  a  substance  which 
thinks ;  the  second,  a  substance  which  is  extended ; 
and  the  third  is  composed  of  the  union  of  the  other 
two. 

A  very  interesting  portion  of  the  volumo  con- 
sists in  the  author's  tracing  out  some  very  curious 
coincidences  between  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  and 
some  speculations  of  St.  Augustine's.f 

FXE&RE  SVLVAIN  EeGIS. 

This  was  also  one  of  the  enthusiastic  disciples  of 
Descartes.  "  All  I  have  said,"  says  B/Cgis,  "  being 
due  to  M.  Descartes,  whose  principles  and  method 
I  have  followed,  even  in  explanations  that  are  dif- 
ferent from  his  own." 

The  chief  work  of  Regis  made  its  appearance 

•  Tniit<<,  H|i.  HIK  VCk  9/. 

t  Tnite  de  1' Esprit  de  rilommc,  iircface. 
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at  Paris,  in  1690»  in  three  volumes  quarto,  entitled 
**  Syst&me  de  la  Pkilosophie.''  It  is  an  extremely 
interesting  work,  not  only  considered  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  general  features  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  but  in  relation  to  the  science  of  mind 
generally ;  abounding  as  it  does  with  many  very 
profound  disquisitions,  on  topics  not  usually  foimd 
in  publications  on  the  same  subject  at  tliis  period 
of  history. 

This  author's  disquisition  on  the  union  of  the 
soul  and  body  is  interesting.  The  gi*and  principle, 
however,  which  regulates  this  mysterious  and  im- 
portant union,  is  the  tcill  qf  God.  All  bodily 
movements  act  on  the  soul  by  a  special  and  divine 
influence,  which  has  arranged  that  certain  thoughts 
shall  arise  in  the  mind  simultaneously,  through  .the 
instrumentality  of  certain  motions  of  the  body.* 
The  Deity  is  the  efficient  cause  of  everj-thing  we 
see,  and  we  all  act  as  mere  secondary  instruments 
in  His  hand. 

According  to  Begis,  we  know  all  tilings  only 
through  the  medium  of  ideas ;  and  if  we  have  not 
these,  we  can  form  no  idea  or  conception  of  any 
kind.  Existence  can  have  no  positive  or  intelligible 
meaning,  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 

It  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  Kegis,  that  every  mode 
pie-supposes  a  substance  in  which  it  resides.  It  is 
from  tliis  principle  that  the  author  deduces  the 
objective  existence  of  space,  inasmuch  as  length, 
breadth/  and  depth  cannot  form  part  of  ourselves, 

*  Book  K  2nd  VttH,  p.  V24. 
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for  none  of  these  properties  belong  to  the  tliinking 
substance  called  the  soul.  Nor  can  it  be  conceived 
how  even  the  Supreme  Being  could  furnish  us  with 
the  idea  of  space,  if  that  space  did  not  possess  au 
absolute  existence. 

Regis  lays  down  the  same  principle  as  Descartes, 
— and  some  critics  have  thought,  with  a  good  de^il 
more  clearness  and  accuracy, — that  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  minds  is  not  derived  from  reasoning. 
*'  We  obtain  this  knowledge  by  a  simple  and  inter- 
nal intimation,  which  precedes  all  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  which  I  call  consciousness,  {coMcietice).** 
Kegis  seems,  however,  to  have  luid  some  misgiv- 
ings of  the  famous  axiom  of  liis  master,  **  I  tliink, 
therefore  I  am ;'  for  he  enters  into  some  explana- 
tions of  the  nature  and  character  of  consciousness, 
which  show  that  his  mind  was  rather  unsettled 
upon  this  fundamental  point  of  Cartesian  philo* 
sophy,* 

Gerard  de  Cordemoi. 

This  Author  introduced  the  Cartesian  system  in- 
to the  French  Academy,  in  a  work  entitled  ''  Six 
Discours  sur  la  distinction  et  Timion  de  TAme  et 


*  **  Je  suis  done  une  |>ensee ;  cependant  je  crains  encore  de  me  d^* 
finir  mal,  quand  je  dis  que  je  suia  une  peDS<^,  qui  a  la  pro]iriMde  douter 
et  d*avoir  de  la  certitude ;  ear  quelle  apparcnce  y  a-t-il  que  ma  nature, 
qui  doit  etre  une  chose  fixe  et  |>crmaDente,  consiste  dans  la  pent^, 
puisque  je  sais  par  expiMence  que  mes  pcnsees  sont  dans  un  flux  con- 
tinue!, et  que  je  ne  pense  jamais  a  la  m£me  chose  deux  momens  de 
suite  7  Mais  quand  je  consid^re  la  difficult^  de  plus  pr^,  je  eon^s  aii^ 
ment  qu'ellc  vient  de  ec  que  le  mot  de  pcns^  est  ^uivoque,  et  que  je 
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du  Corps/*  which  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1702. 
This  trcatiso  is  simply  a  running  commentary  on 
the  leading  principles  of  Descartes'  theory,  and 
contains  little  that  is  original. 

Cordemoi  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
origin  and  formation  of  language,  entitled  **  Dis- 
cours  Physique  sur  la  Parole/'  It  is  an  ingenious 
and  readable  book. 


ni'eii  fcn  iutliffcremnicut  |)our  Mguiiier  U  |icnMx;  qui  conttitiic  ma  na- 
ture, ct  |Nmr  doRigncr  let  diffiTcntcii  mani^rct  ilVtre  tie  cctto  jicnM^ ;  cc 
qui  cat  uue  crreur  cxti^mc,  car  il  y  a  cettc  difTorcncc  entrc  la  pcnstx*  qui 
fonstitue  ma  nature,  et  let  \ienwftu  qui  n'cD  tout  que  lea  manicrei  d'^rc, 
que  la  premiere  est  une  iicntce  fixe  et  permanente,  ct  que  Ics  autrca  tout 
det  pcuM^  changeantes  ct  pauag^ret.  C'est  |K>urquoi,  afin  dc  donucr 
une  idee  cxacte  de  ma  nature,  je  dirai  que  |e  tuis  une  pcna^  qui  ezitte 
en  elld-mtoe,  ct  qui  ett  le  tujct  do  toutea  mca  mani^ret  de  pcnier.  Je 
die  que  je  auia  une  |ient^,  pour  marquer  ce  que  la  pcnt^s  que  conttitne 
na  nature  a  de  commun  arce  la  pcniiee  en  general  qui  comprcud  tout 
aoi  toutea  let  mani^ret  particuli^ret  de  penter ;  et  j'ajoute,  qui  cxiite  cu 
elk*Bi6nc  ct  qui  ett  le  tujct  dc  difll^rentet  mani^rct  ile  ]Hmicr,  |M>ur  d^ 
aigner  ce  que  eette  pentce  a  de  partieulier  qui  la  diitinguc  de  la  pcntee 
en  ffhkfnlt  m  qu'oUe  n'exiate  que  dani  l*cntendcmcnt  dc  celui  qui  la 
coMgoit  ain«  qua  toutea  let  autfca  naturea  umvertellca.'' 


t 
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CILVPTER  XIV. 

BUCHANAN.  AYLEWORTn.  SERGEANT.  NORRIS. 
GLANML. 


David  Uucuanan. 

This  author  published  his  work  at  Paris,  in 
1()3C,  entitled  **IIistoria  Aninue  Ilumansc.*'  It 
is  on  extremely  valuable  performanee,  full  of  good 
sense ;  and  displays  besides,  an  aeuteness  not  sur- 
passed by  any  English  author  at  the  period  of 
history  when  Buehanan  published  his  work. 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  seven  cliapters,  and 
these  again  into  several  sections. 

Tlie  author  dwells  upon  the  great  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  discusses  the  nature 
and  number  of  its  faculties.  Tlie  14th,  16th,  and 
ICth  Sections  of  the  third  Chapter,  arc  worthy  of 
especial  notice. 

AViLLIAM  AtLEWORTH. 

This  English  author  published  his  work,  called 
••Mctaphysica  Schohistica,**  atColognc,  inl665.  Its 
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object  is,  to  apply  the  reasonings  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  schools,  to  explain  and  elucidate  the 
various  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  There 
are  various  excellent  remarks  scattered  up  and 
down  in  the  treatise.     It  is  rare.* 


J.  Sekoeant.: 

This  author  published  his  work,  called  **  Solid 
Philosophy  asserted  against  the  Fancies  of  the  Idea- 
lists,'' in  1607.  It  is  a  ciurious  treatise,  and  seldom 
to  be  found  in  our  public  libraries. 

Mr.  Sergeant  has  the  following   propositions. 

1st.  That  the  new  mode  of  philosophizing  is 
dangerous  and  unsound,  and  rational  knowledge  is 
reduced  to  a  *' lamentable  condition:''  and  the 
author  says,  that  as  **  all  truths  in  natural  objects 
were  thus  in  eminent  danger  to  be  overrun,  and 
borne  down  by  imaginary  conceits;  and  apprehend- 
ing that  Grod's  providence  had  fitted  and  enabled 
me  to  redress  such  great  mischiefs ;  I  thought  it 
became  me  to  reinstate  Reason  in  her  sovereignty 
over  fancy."  t  Again,  the^author  tells  us,  '*  Indeed 
I  must  ovm  I  have  a  liigh  opinion  of  my  princi- 
ples and  my  method,  w^hich  nature  and  God's  good 
providence  have  lay'd  and  established."  { 

2nd.  That  "  the  world  has  been  sufficiently  pes- 
tered ahready  with  books  on  philosophy,  nay, 
volumes  blown  up  to  a  vast  bulk  with  windy  and 


*  Sec  the  Prefmr,  and  the  4th  and  6th  Chapten. 

t  Solid  PbikMopli.r,  p.  8.  :  Ibid.  p.  1 1. 
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frothy  probabilities,  and  petty  inconclusive  to* 
pics/' 

3rd.  Tliat  *'  few  men  arc  there  who  will  profess 
to  demonstrate  in  philosophy,  or  to  reduce  their 
discourses  to  evidence/*  •  •  •  « Without  doin^ 
which,  and  abiding  by  the  trial,  perhaps  there  is 
not  one  w^ord  of  truth  in  all  philosophy,  nor  any 
thing  but  learned  romance  in  all  the  Universities 
in  Eui-opo/'* 

4th.  That  ''a  uotion  is  the  .very  thing  itself 
existing  in  my  understanding;**  and  this  "is  so 
manifestly  true,  that  were  it  otheni'ise,  it  is  im- 
possible any  man  living  should  know  any  thing  at 
nll.**t 

5th.  "  Wlien  I  simply  apprehend  the  thing,  or 
any  mode  or  accident  of  it,  this  operation  of  my 
understanding  is  within  my  mind,  and  completed 
there.  I  grant  it ;  therefore,  the  thing  apprehend* 
ed,  which  is  the  object  of  that  operation,  must  be 
tlicrc  likewise.*' { 

Gth.  That  with  respect  to  the  Deity  the  author 
maintains,  "  that  God  is  a  pure  actuality  of  Being, 
actually  and  ever  exercised,  and  undetermined  to 
act ;  that  actual  existence  being  essential  to  Him, 
his  peculiar  effect  is,  to  give  existence,  or  to  create 
things ;  and  to  conserve  them  in  being,  which  is 
a  perpetual  creation,  or  creation  continued ;  and 
therefore  that  it  is  more  diametrically  opposite  to 
His  nature  to  cause  a  nM  being,  then  it  is  for 
light  to  create  darkness/* 

•  Solid  Phil,  p;  13.  t  p.  27.  t  p.  29. 
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John  Norris. 


Tills  metaphysician  was  an  Episcopal  Clcrg}'- 
man,  and  an  author  of  considerable  reputation  in 
his  day.  His  principal  work  is,  **Aii  Essay  to* 
wards  the  Theory  of  tlic  Ideal  or  Intelligible  world.** 
It  is  composed  of  two  parts ;  the  one  published  in 
1701,  and  the  other  in  1704. 

This  is  a  work  x>f  undoubted  genius.  There  is  a 
depth  and  power  of  reasoning  in  it,  which  is  not 
equalled  in  the  writings  of  any  English  autlior  of  the 
6am6  period,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Locke's  Es- 
say. The  grand  object  of  Norris*s  treatise  is  to  carry 
out  what  he  conceived  was  the  true  interpretation 
of  Plato's  philosophy,  which  maintained  that  all 
our  ideas  were  only  the  cxemplaria  rerum  in 
m4^tle  Divindf  or  the  original  forms  or  patterns 
of  tilings  in  the  Dinne  understanding.  In  develop- 
ing his  theory,  the  author  enters  into  discussions 
on  the  abstract  nature  of  thought,  as  it  is  dis- 
played in  perception,  in  the  power  of  the  will,  in 
sentiment,  in  the  criterium  of  truth,  in  abstraction 
and  imagination,  in  vision,  and  in  the  nature  of  our 
ideas  on  material  and  spiritual  objects.  He  en- 
deavours  to  show  that  all  objects  ai*e  seen  or  under- 
stood through  the  instrumentality  of  ideas ;  that 
these  ideas  do  not  derive  their  existence  from  the 
senses ;  that  the  Scholastic  maxim,  *  That  there  is 
nothing  in  the  understanding  but  what  was  first  in  the 
senses^\  is  unfounded ;  that  these  ideas  do  not  take 
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their  origin  from  the  operations  of  the  mind  itself; 
that  they  arc  not  created  in  us  hy  tlic  Deity ;  that 
they  arc  not  derived  from  contemplations  of  the 
])erfections  and  modalities  of  the  soul;  but  that 
the  ideas  arc  part  and  parcel  of  the  Divine  nature 
itself. 

Norris  professes  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
Father  Malebrancho  to  their  fair  and  legitimate 
results.  On  the  nature  of  truths  and  eMcnces^  the 
English  author  says  :  ''  But  if  this  account  should 
l)e  considered  too  general  and  indeterminate  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  inquisitive,  and  I  must  speak 
out  more  explicitly,  then  let  them  for  whose  sako 
it  is  expected  I  should  do  so,  l)o  pleased  to  consider 
and  recal  to  mind  what  has  been  shown  at  large  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  concerning  the  simple  rea- 
sons or  essences  of  things,  which  arc  the  principles 
of  our  Ideal  system^  the  constituent  parts  whereof 
tlic  intelligible  world  docs  consist.  Does  it  not 
evidently  appear,  from  what  has  been  there  so  fully 
discoursed,  that  the  simple  essences  or  ideal  rea^ 
sons  of  things,  are  of  a  necessary  and  eternal  exist- 
ence, like  those  truths  which  arc  founded  upon 
tlicm  ?  And  have  we  not  more  lately  shown  thcso 
ideas  to  be  omnipresent  as  well  as  eternal  P  Both 
tliese  have  been  proved.  But  now  consider,  can 
tliere  be  anything  that  is  necessary,  eternal,  or 
omnipresent  out  of  the  superlatively  excellent  and 
adorable  nature  of  that  infinitely  perfect  Being, 
who  is  necessary,  self-existent,  and  independent,  to 
whom  it  is  essential  to  be,  as  having  the  root  of  all 
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being  and  perfection  in  Himself,  and  who  is  there- 
fore eternal  and  omnipresent,  comprehending  all 
duration  and  filling  all  places,  because  he  is  infinite 
and  immense,  both  in  his  whole  being,  and  in  tlio 
whole  manner  of  it  ?  lie  exists  every  way  infi- 
nitely,  and  tlicrcfore  lioth  eternally  and  omnipro- 
sently.  But  then  I  say  again,  is  there,  or  can  theiv 
be,  any  such  existing  out  of  tlic  Divine  nature  f  To 
this  question  all  the  reason  and  all  the  philosophy 
in  the  world  answers  directly.  No.  And  the  point 
is  too  clear,  and  too  confessed,  to  need  any  formal 
discussion  or  confirmation.  And  therefore,  since 
there  is  no  sucli  way  of  existence  possible  out  of 
God,  I  think  I  need  not  scruple  to  conclude  that 
our  intelligible  world,  or  world  of  ideas,  that  has 
been  proved  to  exist,  is  really  in  God.'** 

On  the  doctrine  of  eternal  tnith%^  Noms  makes 
the  following  observations.  "  AVe  have  how  car- 
ried our  prospect  of  the  intelligible  world  through 
the  bright  and  shining  regions  of  the  Divine  ideas ; 
and  through  conversing  so  long  with  such  dazzling 
objects,  and  travelling,  as  one  may  say,  %nth  the 
sun  in  our  faces,  we  might  now  be  reconciled  to 
shades  and  thickets,  and  prefer  refreshing  greens 
before^  sunbeams,  the  confused  amusements  of  the 
imagination  before  the  clearest  discoveries  of  pure 
reason  and  intellect ;  it  fares  with  us  as  with  men 
that  climb  up  a  high  mountain,  who,  though  wea- 
ried with  their  latter  stages,  and  beginning  to 
number  their  steps,  yet  finding  their  prospects  to 

*  Aa  EiMj  lowanli  tU  Thcor)*  of  the  Ideal,  pi*.  13/.  138. 
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enlarge  with  their  weariness,  know  not  how  to  give 
over  till  they  arrive  as  far  as  they  can  go,  and  are 
}K>ssessed  of  the  utmost  view. 

*' Proceed  wo  now,  then,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  Divine  ideas,  to  another  equally  neecrssary  and 
less  contested  part  of  this  theory,  the  doctrine  of 
denial  trnUiM.  Not  that  I  sup^wsc  it  is,  or  can  l>c, 
well  denied,  that  God  has  the  ideas  of  all  things  in 
himself,  or  that  things  arc  ideally  in  Ilim,  as  that 
sii^mifies  in  general  and  at  lai^e  that  He  thinks 
uiK)n  them,  and  that  they  are  in  Ilim  objcclitchj^ 
or  lanquam  in  cognoscente^  in  the  same  sense  as 
wlien  wq  arc  said  to  have  such  or  such  ideas,  when 
ire  think  upon  such  and  such  things,  it  l)eing  other- 
wise impossible  that  God  should  be,  I  will  not  say 
an  Omniscient,  but  even  a  thinking  or  understand- 
ing Being,  And  accordingly  even  ^I.  Amauld 
himself,  as  great  an  AnlUIdealiMl  as  ho  is,  Tvill  in 
this  large  sense  not  scruple  to  allow  that  all  things 
arc  1/2  Goil^  that  there  is  an  intelligible  sun,  and 
intelligible  extension.  But  the  question  is,  whether 
God  has  %o  the  ideas  of  things  as  that  His  essence 
or  substance  should  have  the  intelligible  perfections 
of  all  beings  really  in  it,  and  so  be  the  representa- 
tive or  exliibitive  of  all  Beings  according  as  it  is 
variously  imitable  or  participable  by  them.  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  thing  that  M.  Amauld  con- 
tests \*"ith  his  adversary,  denying  all  such  repre^ 

scntatite  beings  in  God'* **IIeTCin  I  think  he 

betrays  a  wonderful  inconsistency;  for  though  I 
cannot  conclude  from  any  act  of  my  understanding, 
or  any  conception  I  have  of  things,  and  therefore 
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I  myself  am  essentially  representative  of  tbem,  as 
eoiitaining  their  perfections  in  my  o%\7i  nature,  be- 
cause possibly  I  may  be  united  to  some  other  be- 
ing in  whom  tliese  i)erfections  are,  and  in  whom  I 
may  view  and  contemplate  them;  yet  when  I  attri- 
bute the  conception  of  tln'ngs  to  God,  and  suppose 
them  to  1)0  ideally  in  Ilim,  I  find  a  necessity  to 
conclude,  tliat  he  contains  their  perfections  in  his 
own  essence,  and  accordingly  see  them  in  those 
representative  perfections ;  all  supposition  of  union 
to  any  other  1)eing  that  may  be  a  light  to  him,  or 
of  liis  seeing  things  out  of  himself,  being  in  all 
cases  most  impious  and  unphilosophical."* 

Mr.  nallam  makes  the  following  remarks  on  ^Ir. 
Norris.  "Malebranchc  had,  however,  an  Englisli 
8upi)orter  of  some  celebrity  in  his  own  age,  Norris ;  a 
discijilc,  and  one  of  the  latest  we  have  had,  of  the 
Platonic  scliool  of  Uenry  More.  The  principal  me- 
taphysical treatise  of  Norris,  his  Essay  on  the  Ideal 
World,  was  published  in  two  parts,  1701  and  1702. 
It  does  not  therefore  come  in  our  limits.  Norris 
is  more  thorougldy  Platonic  than  !Malebranche, 
to  whom,  however,  he  pays  great  defercnce,  and 
adopts  his  fimdamental  hyi)othesis  on  *  seeing  all 
tilings  iu  Ood.'  lie  is  a  writer  of  fine  genius,  and 
a  noble  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  such  as  pre- 
disposes men  for  the  Platonic  schemes  of  theosophy . 
He  looked  up  to  Augustine  with  as  much  venera- 
tion as  to  Plato ;  and  respected,  more  perhaps  than 
Malebronehe,  certainly  more  than  the  generality 

*  An  CsMV,  Vol.  1.  pp.  d03.  304. 
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of  Enjjlisli  writers,  tlio  tlioolojfical  metaphysicians 
of  the  Sdiools.  With  those  he  mingled  some  vi- 
sions of  a  Inter  mvst  icisin.  But  his  reasonins^s  will 
seldom  ])ear  a  close  serutiny."* 

JosKPii  Glaxvil. 

This  English  author  published  his  work  called 
"The  Vanity  of  Dop^matizini^/'  in  1001 ;  and  ano- 
ther edition,  in  1005,  under  the  title  of  "Sccj^tis 
Soientifica/*  The  chief  aim  of  Glanvil  is  to  show 
the  degeneracy  of  our  race,  both  mentally  and 
bodily ;  and  tliat  what  has  hitlierto  gone  under  the 
name  of  science  or  wisdom,  is  little  better  than 
slieer  folly.  The  Aristotelian  or  school  )>hilosophy 
is  noOiiug  but  a  i)lay  upon  words;  it  tells  us 
notliing  but  what  a  child  may  undei*stand.t 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  gives  us  the  following 
outline  of  the  object  of  his  treatise.  **  For  the 
dosign,"  says  he,  "  of  this  discourse,  the  tille  speaks 
it :  it  is  levied  against  dogniatlzuig^  and  attacks 
a  daring  enemy,  covfidence  in  ojnfiion.  The 
knowledge  I  tcacli,  is  ignormiee:  and  methinks  the 
tlicory  of  our  o\nti  natures  should  be  enough  to 
learn  it  us,  AVe  came  into  the  world,  and  wc  know 
not  how ;  wc  live  in  it  in  a  sclf-ncscicncc;  and  go 
hence  again  and  arc  as  ignorant  of  our  recess.  Wo 
grow,  wc  live,  we  move  at  first  in  a  microcosm,  and 

*  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  2. 

t  The  late  Dugald  Stewart  remarks   in  reference  to  the  '*  Seeptia  • 
Scicntifica,*'  that  it  is  "One  of  the  most  acute  and  original  productions 
of  which  English  philosophy  had  then  to  hoast.*'— (DiMcr^a/m,  p.  2470 
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can  give  no  more  scicntifical  account  of  the  state 
of  our  three  quarters  confinement,  than  if  we  have 
never  been  extant  in  the  greater  world,  but  had 
expired  fn  an  abortion  ;  wo  are  enlarged  from  the 
prison  of  tlic  womb,  we  live,  we  grow,  and  give 
1)eing  to  our  like :  we  sec,  we  hear,  and  outward 
objects  aiTcct  our  other  senses :  we  imderstand,  W(» 
will,  wo  imagine,  and  remember  :  and  yet  know  no 
more  of  the  immediate  raasons  of  most  of  these  com- 
mon functions, then  those  little  embryo  ANcnourrEs: 
we  breathe,  wo  talk,  we  move,  while  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  manner  of  these  vital  performances.  The 
Dog)itatist  knows  not  how  he  moves  his  finger ;  nor 
by  what  art  or  method  ho  turns  his  tongue  in  his 
vocal  expressions.  Now  parts  are  added  to  our 
substance,  to  supply  our  continual  dccajongs,  and 
OS  wo  die  we  are  bom  daily ;  nor  can  we  give  a 
certain  account,  how  the  aliment  is  so  prepared  for 
nutrition,  or  by  what  mechanism  it  is  so  regularly 
distributbd ;  the  turning  of  it  into  chjle,  by  tlic 
stomach^s  heat,  is  a  general  and  unsatisfying  soUi- 
tion.  Wo  love,  we  liatci  we  joy,  we  grieve ;  passions 
annoy,  and  our  minds  arc  disturbed  by  those  cor- 
poral astuations.  Nor  yet  can  we  tell  how  these 
should  reach  om*  mibodied  selves,  or  how  the  soul 
should  be  affected  by  these  heterogeneous  agita- 
tions. We  lay  us  down,  to  sleep  away  our  diurnal 
cares;  night  shuts  up  the  senses'  windows,  the 
mind  contracts  into  the  brain's  centre.  Wo  live  in 
death,  and  lie  as  in  the  grave.  Now  we  know  no- 
thing, nor  can  our  waking  thoughts  inform  us,  who 
is  Morpheus,  and  what  that  leaden  key  that  locki 
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US  up  within  our  senseless  cells.     There  is  a  difli- 
cuity  that  pincheth,  nor  will  it  easily  be  resolved. 
Tlie  soul  is  awake,  and  solicited  by  external  mo- 
tions,  for  some  of  them  reach  the  perceptive  region 
in  tlic  most  silent  repose  and  obscui*ity  of  night. 
What  is  it  then  that  prevents  our  sensations  ?  or  if 
\vc  do  perceive,  how  is  it  that  we  know  it  not  ? 
But  we  dream,  see  visions,  converse  with  chima^ras  ; 
the  one  half  of  our  lives  is  a  romance,  a  fiction. 
^Yc  retain  a  catch  of  those  pretty  stories,  and  our 
awakened  imagination  smiles  in  the  recollection. 
Nor  yet  can  our  most  severe  inquiries  find  what 
did  so  abuse  us,  or  show  the  nature  and  manner 
of  these  nocturnal  illusions.   When  we  puzzle  our* 
selves  in  the  disquisition,  we  do  but  dream,  and 
every  h}7K>thesis  is  a  fancy.    Our  most  industrious 
conceits  are  but  like  theu*  object,  and  as  uncertain 
as  those  of  midnight.     Thus  when  some  days  and 
nights  have  gone  over  us,  the  stroke  of  fate  con- 
eludes  the  number  of  our  pulses;   we  take  our 
leave  of  the  stm  and  moont  and  bid  mortality  adieu. 
The  mental  flame  is  esctinct,  the  soiil  retires  into 
another  world,  and  the  body  to  dwell  with  dust. 
Nor  doth  the  last  scene  yield  us  any  more  satis- 
faction in  our  autography ;  for  we  are  as  ignorant  . 
how  the  soul  leaves  the  light,  as  how  it  first  came 
into  it ;  we  know  as  little  how  the  union  is  dis- 
solved, that  is,  the  chain  of  the  so  different  sub- 
sistencies  that  compound  us,  as  how  it  first  com- 
menced. This  then  is  the  creature  that  so  pretends 
to  knowledge,  and  that  makes  such  a  noise  and 
bustle  for  opinioM.** 
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On  the  mocle  of  oiicratiou  between  Ixxly  and 
mind,  Glanvil  has  the  following  obsen'ations :  **  In 
the  unions  whieh  we  understxind,  the  extremes  aix* 
reconciled  by  interceding  i>articii)ations  of  natuivs, 
which  have  somewhat  of  either.  But  body  and 
spirit  stand  at  such  a  distance  in  their  essential 
comiK>sitions,  that  to  sup^xise  an  uniter  of  a  middle 
construction  that  would  i)artake  of  some  of  the 
qualities  of  both,  is  unwarranted  by  any  of  our 
faculties,  yea,  most  absonous  to  our  reasons ;  sinc(* 
there  is  not  any  the  least  aflinity  1)etwixt  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness;  and  aj^prchcnsion,  ju<lg- 
ment,  and  discourse;  the  former  of  whieh  are  the 
most  immediate  results,  if  not  essentials,  of  mattei ; 
the  latter,  of  spirit/** 

The  mode  of  explaining  the  oi>erations  of  thought 
through  the  metlium  of  images,  is  thus  spoken  of 
by  the  author.  "  llow  is  it,  and  by  what  art  does 
it  (the  soul)  read  that  such  an  image  or  stroke  in 
matter,  (whether  that  of  her  vehicle  or  of  the  brain, 
the  case  is  the  same)  signifies  such  an  object  P  Did 
wo  learn  an  alphabet  in  oiur  embrj'o  state  ?  And 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  avc  aiX5  not  awai*e  of  any 
such  congenite  apprehensions  ?  "We  know  what  we 
know ;  but  do  we  knoAV  any  more  ?  That  by  diver- 
sityof  motions  we  should  spcU  out  figui*es,  distances, 
magnitudes,  colours,  things  not  resembled  by  them, 
we  must  attribute  to  some  secret  deduction.  But 
what  this  deduction  should  be,  or  by  what  medium 
this  knowledge  is  advanced,  is  as  dark  as  ignorance. 

*  Scqrtit  Sdcntifica,  p.  IS. 
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One  that  hatli  not  the  knowleilge  of  letters  may  sec 
the  fi^iresy  but  eomprelicnds  not  the  meaning  in- 
chuled  in  them;  an  infant  may  he^r  the  sounds 
and  see  tlie  motion  of  the  lips,  but  hatli  no  eon- 
coption  conveyed  by  them,  not  kno\nnij  what  they 
are  intended  to  sipjnify.    So  our  souls,  tliough  they 
mis^ht  hare  perceived  the  motions  and  images  tlicni* 
sches  by  simple  sense ;  yet  witliout  some  implicit 
inference,  it  seems  inconeciveablc   how  by  that 
means  tliey  should  apprehend  their  antitjT)Cs.  The 
striking  of  divers  filaments  of  the  brain  cannot  well 
l>c  supposed  to  represent  distances,  except  some 
kind  of  inference  be  allotted  us  in  our  faculties ;  the 
concession  of  whicli  will  only  stead  us  as  a  refuge 
for  ignorance,  when  we  shall  meet  what  we  would 
seem  to  shun/'* 

On  the  nature  of  Sensation,  Ghmvil  msiintains 
that  wo  literally  know  nothing.  "  But  besides  those 
absurdities  that  lie  more  deep,  and  are  of  a  more 
mysterious  alloy,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  a  scientifical 
account  even  of  our  senses,  the  most  knowable  of 
our  faculties.     Our  eyes,  that  see  other  things,  see 
not  themselves ;  and  those  percipient  foundations 
of  knowledge  arc  themselves  unknown.    That  the 
soul  is  the  sole  percipient,  wliich  alone  hath  ani- 
madversion and  sense,  properly  so  called,  and  that 
the  body  is  only  the  receiver  and  conveyer  of  cor- 
poreal impressions,  is  as  certain,  as  philosophy  can 
make  it."t 


^  Sccptis  Scicntificii,  pp.  22. 23. 

t  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  p.  28. 
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Tiic  nature  and  operation  of  our  other  faculties 
are  equally  as  inexplicable,  according  to  our  au- 
thor's \icvrs.  "  The  memory,"  says  he,  "  is  a  fa- 
culty whose  nature  is  as  obscure  and  as  much  of 
riddle  in  it  as  any  of  the  former.  It  seems  to  be 
an  organical  power,  l>ccause  bodily  distempers  often 
mar  its  ideas,  and  cause  a  total  oblivion.  But  what 
instruments  the  soul  useth  in  her  review  of  past 
impressions,  is  a  question  which  may  drive  inquiry 
to  despair/'*  The  author  then  goes  into  a  formal 
examination  of  four  different  theories  of  memory ; 
namely,  Descartes,  with  his  glandula  pinealis ;  Sir 
K. Digby'seoTMrt^and  material  images;  Aristotle's 
intentional  species ;  and  Ilobbes's  decoying  sense. 
These  he  batters  down  with  argument  seasoned 
with  the  spices  of  banter  and  ridicule.  For  ex- 
ample, he  says,  in  reference  to  the  theories  of  Des- 
cartes and  Digby,  "These  are  the  endeavours  of 
these  two  great  sages,  than  whom  it  may  be  the 
sun  never  saw  a  more  l<>ai*ned  pair.  Aiid  yet  as  a 
sad  evidence  of  the  infirmities  of  lapsed  humanity, 
these  great  Sopin  fail  here  of  their  wonted  success 
in  unriddling  nature.  ^Vnd  I  think  favour  itself 
can  say  no  more  of  either  hypothesis,  than  that 
they  are  ingenious  attempts.  Nor  do  I  speak  tliis 
to  derogate  firom  the  grandeur  of  their  wits  used  to 
victory ;  I  should  rather  confer  what  I  could  to  the 
erecting  of  such  trophies  to  them  as  might  eternize 
their  memories.^t 

In  Olanvil's  work,  called  "  Plus  Ultra,  or  the 

-     •  The  Vanity,  «tc.,  p.  32.  f  Ibid.  p.  33. 
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Progress  and  Advancement  of  Knowledge  since 
the  days  of  iVristotle/'  published  in  16C8,  the 
ivadcr  \n\l  find  some  curious  statements  and  opi- 
nions, lie  stigmatises  the  whole  system  of  Aris- 
totle in  no  measured  terms. 

In  Glanvil's  Essays,  there  are  many  most  ex- 
cellent observations  on  important  topics  connected 
with  the  human  mind.  The  following  may  be  pe- 
rused ^dth  great  benefit  and  pleasure.  '^  Against 
Confidence  in  Philosophy;"  "Of  Scepticism  and 
Certainty;"  "Modem  Improvements  of  Know- 
ledge;" "The  Usefulness  of  Pliilosophy  in  Theo- 
logy ;"  "  The  Agreement  of  Reason  and  Ileligion ;" 
"  Anti-fanatic  Theology,  and  Free  Pliilosophy." 

In  the  author's  work,  "  Philosophia  Pia,"  ho  de- 
scants ui)on  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  how  pow- 
erfully the  works  of  the  Almighty  are  calculated 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  fix  it  upon  His  exist- 
ence and  attributes.  Tlie  Treatise  is  diWded  into 
four  parts :  "  1st.  That  God  is  to  be  praised  for  his 
works ;  2nd.  That  his  works  are  to  be  studied  by 
those  that  would  praise  him  for  them ;  3rd.  That 
the  study  of  natm*e  and  God's  works,  is  very  ser- 
nceable  to  religion ;  and  4:th.  That  the  ministers 
and  professors  of  religion  ought  not  to  discourage, 
but  promote  the  knowledge  of  natm'c  and  the  works 
of  its  Author.  In  tliis  work  the  author  is  very 
careful  to  impress  upon  the  reader's  attention,  not 
to  consider  the  universe  under  a  mechanical  point 
of  view ;  for  this  will  probably  lead  him  to  infide- 
lity, by  his  mind  constantly  dwelling  upon  secon- 
dary causes. 
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The  "  Plus  Ultra  "  of  Glanvil  contains  a  scries 

of  ar^ments  and  statements,  showing  the  great 

superiority  of  knowledge  derived  from  obscn-ation 

and  experiment,  over  that  which  is  obtained  from 

a  consideration  of  our  mental  constitution.     "  The 

philosophy,"  says  he,  "  that  must  signify  cither  for 

light  or  t/^c,  must  not  1)e  the  xoork  of  the  mind 

turned  in  upon  itself;  but  it  must  be  raised  from 

the  obaercatlons  and  application  of  sense^  and  take 

its  account  from  things,  as  they  arc  in  the  sensible 

world.  The  illustrious  Lord  Bacon  hath  noted  this 

as  the  cliief  cause  of  the  unprofitableness  of  the 

former  methods  of  knowledge^  namely,  tliat  they 

were  but  the  exercises  of  the  mind^  making  couclii^ 

siouSf  and  spiiming  out  notions  from  its  own  native 

store;  from  which  way  of  proceeding  nothing  but 

dispute  and  air  could  be  expected."* 

%•  Th«  foUmring  is  %  list  of  Glanvirs  works : — ^Thc  Vanity  of  Doj^- 
matizing;  or,  Coiifulcnrc  in  Opinions,  Lonilon,  1(>^1.  A  Reply  to  the 
£xcr|it ions  of  Thomas  Albius,  Lomlon,  l()(t5.  Plus  ritm;  or  the  Pro- 
givss  aiMl  Adrancemcnt  of  Knowlinlgc  since  the  (lays  of  Aristotle,  Lon- 
ilon, 166^.  The  way  to  Happiness,  London,  lf>70.  Defence  of  Reason 
in  Affairs  of  Reli|rion,  London,  1670.  Philosopliia  Pia;  or  a  Discourse 
of  the  Rcligioiis  Temper  and  Tendencies  of  the  Ex|)eriment«l  Philosophy 
professed  by  the  Royal  Society,  Lonflon,  1671.  Prefaratory  Answer  to 
Ilenry  Stubbe,  London,  1671.  Seasonable  Reflexions  and  Discourses 
in  onler  to  the  eonvietion  and  cure  of  the  scoffing  and  infldelit}*  of  a 
Degenerate  Age,  London,  1676.  Essa}'8  on  sereral  subjects  in  iPhilo- 
iopliy  and  Religion,  London,  1676.  Essay  eoneeraing  Preaching,  Lon- 
don, 1678.  Two  choice  and  useful  Treatises ;  the  one,  Lux  Oricntalis, 
or  an  inqniiy  into  the  opinions  of  the  Eastern  Sages  concerning  the  pre- 
cxiatenoe  of  aonls ;  the  other,  a  Discourse  of  Truth,  by  Dr.  Rust ;  with 
Aanotationt  ob  both,  London,  1682.  Saddncismus  Triumphatus;  or  a 
FnU  and  Plain  Evidence  concerning  Witdica  and  Apparitions,  London, 
1726. 

•  Pitta  Ultra,  p.  52. 
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CUAl^IEll   XV. 


FATHER  MALEBRANCIIE. 


Faticeu  ^ilalebranchc  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished metapliysicians  of  the  French  school, 
lie  was  a  man  of  a  great  and  noble  mind.    Nature 
had  endowed  hun  with  some  of  her  most  valuable 
gifts,     lie  Iiad  a  keen  and  subtile  power  of  ana- 
lysis, a  solid  judgment,  a  lively  fancy,  serious  and 
contemplative  halnts  of  thought,  a  pure  and  unso- 
phisticated love  of  truth,  and  a  feeling  of  religious 
l)iety,  equally  removed  from  fanaticism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  apathetic  indilFcrcnce  on  the  other.    lie 
was,  m  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  terms,  an 
epitome  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  human 
nature.     Philosophy  lias  never  had,  from  the  days 
of  Socrates,  a  more  amiable  and  docile  spirit  than 
his.    Eveiy  thing  about  liis  speculations  bears  the 
imprint  of  a  dignified  and  lofty  mind;  nothing 
crotchetty  or  little  found  any  sympathy  with  its 
movements  and  aspirations.  All  his  contemplations 
centred  on  Deity  itself;  and  never  was  there  phi- 
losophic mortal  more  deeply  sensible  of  conducting 
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all  his  inquiries,  in  that  spirit  and  frame  of  mind, 
becoming  the  innate  seriousness  and  sublimity  of 
the  position  he  had  selected  as  a  starting  point  for 
his  philosophy. 

It  was  a  small  work,  "  On  Mau^**  of  Descartes, 
which  first  engaged  the  attention  of  Malcbranchc; 
but  he  soon  entered  Avith  passionate  devotion  into 
the  whole  of  the  Cartesian  system.  lie  analysed 
it ;  he  looked  at  it  on  all  sides ;  and  subjected  it 
to  the  severe  scrutiny  of  his  own  inward  feelings, 
or  consciousness.  He  acquiesced  in  its  leading 
principles,  but  thought  there  w*ere  omissions  and 
defects  in  it.  To  supply  the  one  and  remedy  the 
other,  was  a  duty  wliich  he  conceived  he  should 
discharge  xnth  aU  seriousness  and  care.  lie  pro- 
secuted the  subject  with  ardour ;  made  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  doctrines  here,  and  an  extension  there ; 
until  he  ended  in  forming  a  theory  of  liis  owii, 
which,  even  during  his  life  time,  and  for  nmny 
years  after  his  death,  was  considered  a  first-rate 
performance  by  nearly  all  the  speculative  philoso- 
phers in  Europe. 

Tliere  are  several  treatises  of  Malebranche's  on 
metaphysical  subjects,  but  his  chief  work  is  the 
"  Becherche  de  la  V6rit6."  This  embraces  a  variety 
of  important  topics.  It  is  divided  into  six  books. 
The  first  shows  the  sources  of  error  which  arise 
from  the  irregular  and  uncertain  intimations  which 
tlie  bodily  senses  give  of  external  objects.  In  the 
second  book  we  have  the  errors  which  arise  from 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination.  These  constitute 
a  numerous  batch.    The  spirituality  of  the  mind. 
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or  thinking  principle,  is  dovdoiXHl  in  the  third 
liook ;  and  this  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
work.  lie  here  unfolds  liis  peculiar  theory  of  see- 
ing all  things  in  God.  TIic  fourth  and  fifth  1)Ooks 
detail  the  evils  and  errors  of  judgment  wliich  flow 
from  the  various  passions  and  propensities  of  human 
nature.  The  sixth  and  concluding  1)ook  pouits  out 
those  rules  and  methods  wo  should  adopt  in  the 
search  after  truth. 

After  ^lalebranche  had  completely  mastered 
the  whole  of  Descartes*  system,  he  saw  that  it  was 
built  upon  too  narrow  a  basis.  Descartes  was  en* 
tirely  shrouded  Arithin  the  confines  of  his  own 
feelings,  or  self.  lie  had  no  power  to  move.  Con- 
sciousness,/)^;* se^  explained  nothing,  demonstrated 
nothing,  affirmed  nothing.  It  was  something  to 
gaze  at ;  it  was  something  to  turn  the  inward  eye 
upon ;  but  this  was  all.  The  *  Cogito^  ergo  stim,* 
which  Malebranche  affirmed  was  the  taking  of 
the  thing  for  granted  wliich  had  to  be  proved,  was 
a  complete  dead  letter;  for,  before  it  could  bo 
turned  to  any  philosophical  purpose,  something 
must  be  invested  with  vitality  or  motion.  Here  was 
the  grand  stumbling-block  to  the  learned  and  pious 
Jesuit ;  and  this  it  was  wliich  obliged  him  to  have 
recourse  to  the  particular  theory  he  adopted,  to 
supply  the  hi<itus  ho  found  in  his  master's  system. 

Malcbranche's  notion  of  seeing  everything  in  God^ 
has  conferred  upon  him  a  distinctive  character 
among  theoretical  writers  on  the  mind.  His  posi- 
tions are,  that  the  Divine.  Nature  had  in  himself 
the  ideas  of  every  thing  he  bad  created ;  and  by 
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this  reason  saw  all  things  in  reflecting  upon  liis 
own  attributes  and  perfections.  The  Deity  is  thus 
intimately  connected  with  our  souls ;  and  it  is  from 
this  source  tliat  we  again  see  every  tiling  in  Ilim. 
Tlio  action  upon,  and  the  influence  between,  tlic 
Creator  and  tlic  thing  created,  are  constant  and  rc- 
ciprocaL  We  say,  therefore,  that  we  see  all  things 
in  God,  who  is  the  grand  source  of  all  tnie  repre- 
sentations of  created  things.  The  i)liilosoplier, 
however,  obsen'cs,  that  though  we  see  all  things  in 
the  Deity,  yet  we  have  not  our  sensations  from  Ilim. 
Wlien,  for  example,  we  perceive  an  external  object, 
the  perception  is  of  a  compound  nature;  and 
includes  both  a  sensation^  and  a  jntre  idea.  This 
sensation  is  a  modification  of  tho  human  soul,  and 
is  the  ncccssarv  cfTect  of  the  divine  influence ;  but 
the  idea  which,  is  joined  to  it,  is  only  in  the  Al- 
mighty himself;  and  it  is  only  through  Ilim  we 
can  sec  it. 

This  doctrine  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  goes 
by  the  name  of  Occasional  Causes.  According  to 
its  further  development,  the  will  of  the  soul  of  man 
is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  motion  of  his 
body,  but  only  the  occasion  of  God's  creating  that 
motion;. and  the  impression  which  is  made  by  a 
body  upon  any  organ  of  sense,  is  not  the  cause  of 
that  sensation  in  my  mind,  but  only  tho  occasion 
of  the  Deity  producing  that  sensation.  "  For  exam- 
ple, when  my  hand  is  burned  by  the  fire,  it  is  not 
the  fire  which  raises  the  idea  of  pain ;  but  an  op- 
portunity is  thus  given  for  the  Almighty  to  pro- 
duce such  an  idea  within  me.    Again,  when  I  wish 
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to  niovo  my  fingor.  it  is  not  my  soul  which  moves 
it ;  hut  the  Ahuighty,  throun;h  thcch.innel  of  my 
volition,  takes  the  occauion  to  move  tliat  member 
of  my  IkkIv." 

A  throry  of  this  kind,  making,  in  fact,  the  Deity 
tho  efficient  and  immediulc  cause  of  everything 
w  liich  takes  place  in  the  universe,  was  sure  to  en- 
counter great  opposition.  And  accordingly  we  fmd 
it  very  generally  denounced  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  philosopher,  who,  nevertheless,  were 
(lovoutly  attached  to  religious  principles  and  scnti- 
inonts.  The  scheme  was  not  susceptible  of  any  gc- 
ncnil  ai)plication  to  the  real  events  of  human  exist- 
once,  or  to  any  harmonious  agreement  with  the 
common-sense  view  which  all  mankind  entertain 
or  tiic  Divine  nature  and  government,  and  the  freo- 
will  of  man. 

In  lEalcbranche's  "Traite  de  ilorale,**  wo  see 
liis  metaphysical  theory  developed  very  fully.  In 
the  first  chapter  tlic  author  describes  the  naturo 
and  offices  of  reason,  the  grand  attribute  of  intel- 
iiifcncc.  "The  reason  of  man/'  says  he,  "is  tho 
ironl  or  the  wisdom  of  God  himself;  for  every  crea- 
ture is  a  particular  being,  but  the  reason  of  man  is 
universal." 

"If  my  own  particular  mind  were  my  reason 
and  my  light,  my  mind  would  also  1)0  the  reason 
of  all  intelligent  beings ;  for  I  am  sure  tliat  my 
reason  enliglitens  all  intelligent  creatures.  My 
pain  no  one  can  possibly  feel  but  myself,  but  every 
one  may  recognise  the  truth  which  I  contemplate ; 
so  that  the  pain  I  feel  is  a  modification  of  my  own 
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proper  substancoi  but  truth  is  a  possession  of  all 
spiritual  1)cings. 

"Thus,  hy  the  instrumentality  of  reason,  I  have, 
or  may  have,  some  society  or  intercourse  with  tlic 
Deity,  and  all  other  intelligent  beings ;  because  tlioy 
all  possess  sometliing  in  common  with  me,  to  wit, 
rcMon. 

"  This  spiritual  society  consists  in  a  participation 
of  the  same  intellectual  substance  of  the  word  from 
wliich  all  spiritual  beings  may  receive  nourishment. 
In  contemplating  this  Divine  substance,  I  am  able 
to  sec  some  part  of  what  God  thinks ;  for  God  sees 
all  truths,  and  there  are  some  which  I  cannot  per- 
ceive.  I  am  able  also  to  discover  sometliing  of  the 
toill  of  the  Deity ;  for  lie  wills  nothing  but  in  ac- 
conlance  with  a  certain  order,  and  this  order  is  not 
altogether  unknown  to  me.  It  is  certain  that  God 
loves  things  according  as  they  are  worthy  of  love 
or  esteem ;  and  I  can  discover  that  there  are  some 
tilings  more  perfect,  more  valuable,  and  conse- 
quently more  worthy  of  love  than  others."* 

Father  Malcbranche  has  often,  I  am  afraid, 
been  misunderstood,  if  not  misrepresented,  relative 
to  the  precise  notions  he  entertained  of  catise  and 
effect.  lie  has  been  accused,  though  I  think  upon 
very  insufficient  grounds,  of  leading  the  way  to  the 
doctrines  of  modem  scepticism.  Tlierc  is,  however, 
a  wido  and  palpable  difTcrenoe  between  his  opinions 
and  those  advanced  by  Mr.  Hume ;  although  the 
late  Professor  Stewart  has  told  us,  that  both  phi- 
losophers were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  ^cieni 

*(EiiTKt»Vol.l,p.400. 
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rffwjw?  ill  any  thing.  "  Tliis  accordingly,"  says  tlio 
Professop,  "  was  tlic  conclusion  Msilcbranclio  do- 
(hiccd  from  premises  very  nearly  the  same  >%"ith 
^Ir.  Hume's.**  The  following  passages  from  the 
loamcdJesuit,  in  his  own  language,  will,  it  is  hoped* 
prove  useful  in  placing  this  matter  in  its  proper 
lljjht. 

"  II  y  a,**  says  he,  "  hien  des  raisons  qui  m*em- 
]k' client  d*attri1)uer  aux  causes  secondes  ou  natii<* 
relies,  unc  force,  une  puissance,  une  eflicace  pour 
produire  quoi  que  ce  soit.    Mais  la  principale  est 
que  cettc  opinion  ne  me  pariiit  pas  m6me  con- 
ccvahle.     Quelqu*  effort  que  je  fasse  pour  la  com- 
prendre,  jc  ne  puis  trouver  en  moi  d'iddc  qui  me 
roprcsentc  cc  que  cc  peut  etre  que  la  force  ou  la  puis- 
sance qu*on  attribue  aux  creatures.  Et  je  no  crois 
pas  m6me  faire  de  jugcment  tcmoraire  d*assurer  que 
ocux  qui  soutienncnt  quo  les  cr&itures  sont  en  ellcs- 
monies  de  la  force  et  do  la  puissance,  avanccnt  co 
qu*ils  ne  congoivcnt  point  clairement.     Car  enfm, 
si  les  philosophcs  conccvoient  clairement  quo  les 
causes  secondes  ont  une  veritable  force  pour  agir 
ct  pour  produire  leur  semblable,  6tant  homme  aussi 
l)icn  qu*eux  et  participant  commc  eux  ila  souveraino 
raison,  jepourrois  apparcmmcnt  d6couvrir  I'idde  qui 
leur  rdpresente  oetto  force.     Mais  quelqu*effort 
d'esprit  que  je  fasse,  je  ne  puis  trouver  de  force, 
d'cfficace,  de  puissance,  que  dans  la  volenti  de  Tfetre 
infmiment  parfait.**    Again  he  says,  "Mais  non 
seidement  les  hommes  ne  sont  point  les  vdritables 
causes  des  mouvements  qu'ils  produisent  dans  leurs 
corps,  il  semble  m6me  qu*il  y  ait  contradiction 
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qu'ils  puisscnt  Tfitrc.  Cause  veritable,  est  una 
cause  entre  laqucUe  ct  son  cffct  Tcsprit  appcr9oit 
uno  liaison  ndeessaire,  c'est  ainsi  que  je  Tentends. 
Or,  il  n*y  a  que  Tdtre  infiniment  parfait,  cntrc  la 
volontd  duqucl  et  ses  cfTets  Tcsprit  apperyoive  une 
liaison  niSoessairc.  II  n  y  a  done  que  Dieu  qui  soit 
veritable  cause,  et  qui  ait  v6ritablcment  la  puis- 
sance de  mouvoir  les  corps.  Je  dis  de  plus,  qu  il 
n*est  pas  concevable  que  Dieu  puisse  eommuniquer 
aux  hommes  ou  aux  Anges  la  puissance  qu*il  a  dc 
remuer  les  corps ;  et  que  ccux  qui  prctendcnt,  que 
le  pouToir  que  nous  avons  de  remuer  nos  bras»  est 
une  veritable  puissance,  doivent  avouer  que  Dieu 
pent  aussi  donner  aux  esprits  la  puissance  de  crc^^er, 
d'an6intir,  de  fairo  toutes  les  choses  possibles ;  ct 
en  un  mot,  qu  il  pent  les  rendre  tout-puissans/'* 

*  Book  6,  part  2,  elwptcr  3,  Touclwnt  TcAcMe  fttcribu^  aux  c&uics 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


DAVID  DERODON,  DUIIAMEU  AND  MAllIOTTB. 

AVe  Iiaro  placed  these  three  authors  under  ono 
head,  for  the  sake  of  liistorical  connexion.  They 
were  individually  more  or  less  instrumental  in  dif* 
fusing  a  knowledge  of  the  writings  and  philoso* 
phical  opinions  of  Bacon  and  Gassendi  in  France ; 
and  on  this  account  performed  a  great  and  essential 
service  to  science.  They  were  all  metaphysicians 
of  repute  in  their  day ;  and  their  various  disqui- 
sitions on  mental  subjects  may  be  consulted  even 
now,  with  some  degree  of  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage. 


David  Derodok. 

David  Derodon  taught  philosophy  in  several 
places  in  France,  but  finally  went  to  Geneva,  where 
he  seems  to  have  ended  his  days. 

His  knowledge  of  philosophy  was  both  extensive 
&ud  profoxmd.  He  kept  up  a  close  correspondence 
ynth  many  learned  men  of  his  time,  particularly 
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with  Galileo  and  Descartes.  Ilis  metaphysics 
were,  however,  of  a  scholastic  nature ,  and  present 
a  curious  compound  from  the  speculations  of  the 
Arabian  philosophers,  the  early  Scholastic  divines, 
and  some  of  the  writers  among  the  Dominicans  of 
Spain.  lie  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent 
logicians  of  his  day. 

Wc  find  from  his  Avritings,  that  he  admitted  the 
truth  of  Aristotle*s  p;eneral  principles,  and  made 
them  the  founchition  of  liis  public  lectures  on  plii- 
losophy.  flatter  and  form,  the  difTcrent  principli^s 
of  causation,  the  division  of  the  soul  into  the  ve- 
getable, the  sensitive,  and  the  rational,  may  all  bo 
found  in  the  speculations  of  Derodon.  His  great  do 
light  lay,  however,  in  argumentation.  His  agree- 
ment with  any  system  was  only  conditional  and 
formal ;  ho  always  had  innumerable  objections  to 
every  thing  he  seemed  to  acquiesce  in.  Hence  his 
contention  with  the  prc<licaments  of  Aristotle ;  his 
attempted  refutation  of  the  term  universal;  and 
the  contrasts  he  instituted  between  the  whole 
system  of  the  Stagirite,  and  the  philosophical  opi- 
nions  of  Flato,  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  many 
other  distinguished  men  of  antiquity. 

Derodon  took  great  delight  in  discussions  on  the 
nature  oi  genus  and  species^  and  on  those  curious 
and  puzzling  questions  which  go  under  the  name 
of  tho  Cross  qf  Logicians.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  debateablo  points.  '*  The  term  genus  cannot 
be  defined,  for  the  definition  must  necessarily  in- 
Tolve  tho  thing  to  be  defined.  Genus  is  an  Indian- 
dual,  for  it  is  numerically  one.  Genus  is  a  species ; 
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hut  species  is  not  a  genus;  therefore,  species  is 
more  geueral  than  genus.'** 

Dcrodon  enters  into  long  discussions  on  the  na- 
ture of  being,  and  the  peculiar  province  of  reason. 
His  writings  are  both  ill-arranged  and  obscure.  In 
the  course  of  his  disquisitions  on  these  points,  wc 
lind  the  author  zealously  attached  to  the  old  moidni, . 
that  llicre  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which  toas 
not  first  in  t/$e  senses.  This  he  considers  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  in  all  rational  systems  of  specu- 
lative pliilosophy.f 

DUIIA^EL. 

Duhamcl  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  was  tho 
first  Secretary  to  the  French  Academy.  Fontenelle 
has  ably  eulogised  both  his  talents  and  character.  { 

The  philosophy  of  Bacon  attracted  the  attention 
of  Duhamcl.  lie  tliinks  Bacon's  method  defective 
for  the  want  of  deduct  ice  evidence.  Duliamel  main- 
tains that  both  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
throw  a  mutiial  light  on  each  other,  and  they  ought 

^  Sec  Lo^ca,  put  1.  p.  30G. 

t  Metaphysica,  16/4.  Art.  2.  Disputatio  dc  cntc  rcali. 

t  *'  Duhamcl  (ftait  un  ccclesiastiquc  do  la  plus  haute  fiiM  ct  de  la 
vortu  la  plus  accoinplie.  Rien  nV'galait  son  dcsiatvresaeiocnt ;  sa  aim* 
plicit^>  <:tait  parfaite.  II  cultivait  Ics  sciences  avec  une  infatigablc  ardeur, 
mais  sans  aucun  autre  mobile  que  Tamour  dc  la  Tcritc.  II  avait  6%6  cur^ 
de  Neuilly-sur-Marac,  ct  chaque  auncc  il  retoumait  yisiter  Ics  lions  villa^ 
gcois  auxqucls  il  avait  inspire  autant  de  T^^n^ration  que  de  reconnaia« 
sance.  On  aime  k  rctrouver  <raussi  beaux  caractcrcs  clicz  les  hommes 
qui  ont  cultiv^  U  philosophic,  ct  ce  motif  n'a  pas  ^'t^*  Stranger  a  rint6rte 
que  nous  ont  inspire  les  travaux  du  premier  seer<:taire  de  VAoMam  diss 
fences."  (A;  Gtrtuuio,  Uui.  ComparU,  Vvl.  6.  p.  152.) 
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to  go  band  in  liand  in  the  study  and  elucidation  of 
philosophy.  "  The  investigation  of  causes/*  he  says, 
•*  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  but  experiments  by 
themselves  are  often  only  blind  and  fortuitous  kinds 
of  things,  unless  tliere  be  some  light  thrown  on 
their  causes,"* 

On  the  nature  of  sensation,  and  of  our  ideas,  both 
simple  and  general,  Duliamcl  had  pondered  deeply. 
His  views  on  these  points  were  somewhat  difTereut 
from  those  of  Gassendi  and  Descartes.  lie  under- 
stood by  the  word  idea^  not  that  image  which  was 
imprinted  by  tlie  oj^eration  of  the  senses,  but  that 
image  whicli  the  mind  itself  conceives  in  the  act  of 
thinking.f  There  arc  two  things,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  in  reference  to  this  conception  of  idea, 
namely,  the  mode  by  which  it  appertains  to  the 
mind,  or  flows  from  it ;  and  the  way  and  manner 
.  in  which  it  makes  us  acquainted  witli  external  bo- 
dies. These  are  two  separate  matters.  He  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  ideas  are  images  of  outward 
existences,  and  that  they  give  that  bold  and  faith- 
flil  representation  of  them  which  the  whole  eco- 
nomy of  thought  requires  we  should  possess. 
But  he  nevertheless  divides  these  ideas  or  images 
into  two  classes,  and  illustrates  the  distinction  by 
comparing  one  sort  to  the  idea  which  the  painter 
has  of  his  subject  before  he  displays  it  upon  can- 
vass ;  and  the  other  to  that  image  or  representa- 
tion which  the  actual  figure  itsdf  communicates, 


*  D«  Meote  HnnunA,  Ub.  5,  chap.  7.  f  3  and  4 ;  also  chap.  S.  f  1—4. 
t  Ibid.  Ub.  1.  chap.  1. 
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wlicn  the  work  U  executed  and  the  painting  finish* 
cd.  There  is  a  mental  and  a  corporeal  meaning 
to  tlie  word  idea.* 

Tliough  Duhamel  generally  approved  of  the  in- 
ductive theory  of  Dacon ;  yet  he  says,  it  is  occasion- 
ally pregnant  with  error  and  delusion ;  and  tluit 
imi^crfect  induction  is  the  immediate  cause  of  many 
false  conclusions.  Tlie  safeguard  against  erroneous 
judgments  lies  in  making  the  induction  of  facts 
perfect  and  complete,  llasty  and  crude  generali- 
zations  prove  the  bane  of  real  knowledge,  f 

The  mental  powers  of  analysis  and  synthesis  arc 
discussed  by  l)uhamcl»  and  the  nature  and  limits 
of  each  accurately  defmcd.) 

Duluimel  aimed  to  produce  a  species  of  pluloso- 
phical  eclecticism.  He  was  anxious  to  reconcile 
all  the  discrepancies  1)etwcen  great  and  rival  sys* 
terns ;  to  cidl  out  what  was  sound  and  practicable, 
from  what  was  visionary  and  useless ;  to  bring  the 
gi*c«it  and  honoured  names  of  antiquity  into  con- 
junction with  those  of  modern  times ;  and  to  re- 
move for  ever  those  pai*ty  and  sectarian  barriers 
which  formed  such  an  impediment  to  the  study 
and  progress  of  true  philosophy.  This  he  thought 
might  be  accomplishedi  if  men  of  science  would 
earnestly  set  about  the  task.  His  arguments  and 
obser\'ations  on  this  subject  are  very  plausible,  but 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried  precludes  our 
quoting  them  here.§ 


•  I)c  Mentc  Humani,  lib.  I.  chap  1.  $  1.  5. 
t  Ibid.  lib.  3.  chap.  7.  :  Ibid.  lib.  3.  ehap.  6. 

i  Sc«  De  Conicnsu  Vetcrit  et  Notk  PhiloMphis,  lib.  I.  chap.  I. 
Kaiciinii,  X^ja, 
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TIlis  author  composed  a  treatise  for  the  use  of 
public  institutions  of  learning,  embracing  a  full 
and  complete  course  of  philosophical  instruction. 
It  is  divided  into  three  leading  parts,  Logic,  Mo- 
rals, and  Metaphysics.  This  is  a  very  elaborate 
work,  and  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind.* 

Makioite. 

Tliis  author  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  pub* 
lished  a  work,  in  1078,  entitled,  "  Essai  de  Logiquc, 
contenant  les  Principes  dcs  Sciences."  This  trea- 
tise contains  many  excellent  things,  and  its  philo- 
sophy is  based  upon  the  certainty  of  human  know- 
ledge, relative  to  all  primary  and  necessary  truths. 
In  the  development  of  the  more  abstract  principles 
of  thought,  the  Abb6  Mariotte  has  not  been  by  any 
means  very  happy ;  in  fact,  he  considered  men  did 
not  know  much  of  the  matter.  He  says,  we  knoAv 
natural  objects  by  the  effects  they  produce  on  us, 
or  by  the  relations  they  stand  in  towards  other 
things  or  ourselves ;  but  oxur  organs  of  sensation 
do  not  teach  us  what  those  objects  are  in  them- 
selves, but  only  what  they  appear  to  us  to  be.t 

*  PliiltMO|»hia  Vctiit  ct  Not*a  ad  Utum  ScUolic  Acoommodata.  2  voU. 
Paria,  l(kM. 
t  See  Easai,  i>.  IJO. 
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BECK.  DALGAllNO,  AND  WILKINS. 

We  have  hero  classed  these  writers  together,  on 
nccount  of  their  liaving  had  one  object  in  vicw» 
and  all  api)caring  about  the  same  period  of  tiiue. 
This  object  was  nothing  short  of  forming  an  uni- 
versal language  or  character,  which  should  be  the 
means  of  intellectual  intercourse  amongst  all  tho 
nations  of  the   world;    so  that  knowledge  and 
science  should  no  longer  be  shackled  by  tho  nume- 
rous imi)ediments  which  now  stand  in  tho  way 
between  various  nations,  from  tho  dissimilarity 
in  their  oral  or  written  languages.    The  object 
was  certainly  grand  and  comprehensive;  but  it 
was  impracticable;  and  all  its  j^artisans  and  ad- 
mirers showed  themselves  entirely  ignorant  of  tho 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  those  faculties  or 
divisions  of  it,  which  are  more  immediately  called 
into  rcquisition  in  the  acquiring  of  speech,  and  tho 
transmitting  of  our  thoughts  to  others,  through  the 
means  of  artificial  characters  or  symbols. 

The  speculations  of  these  writers  ai'C  not,  how- 
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ever,  entirely  destitute  of  interest  in  a  metaphysi- 
cal point  of  view.  They  indirectly  threw  consider- 
able light  on  portions  of  our  mental  constitution, 
not  only  very  interesting  in  themselves,  but  which 
are  apt  to  l)e  passed  over,  in  ordinary  treatises  on 
the  mind»  without  receiving  that  due  share  of 
attention  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  Be- 
sides, it  must  be  remem1)cred  that  these  advocates 
for  a  general  philosophical  character  or  language, 
paved  the  way  for  all  those  successful  and  philan- 
thropic efforts  which  Imve  been  made  in  modern 
times,  both  in  our  own  country  and  upon  the 
continent,  for  communicating  knowledge  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Their  speculations  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  men  to  the  practicability  of  this  humane 
and  desirable  object ;  and  on  this  ground  alone  we 
owe  them  our  grateful  acknowledgments. 

Cave  Beck. 

Hr.  Beck  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled, 
•*  The  Universal  Character,  by  which  all  Kations 
in  the  world  may  understand  one  another's  concep- 
tions, reading  out  of  one  common  writing  their 
own  tongue.**  Tliis  treatise  is  curious,  chiefly 
from  its  rarity,  and  having  been  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  kind,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Con* 
tinent.  The  author  calls  himself  a  Master  of  Arts; 
and  his  work  is  dated,  London,  1657.  The  copy 
I  have  consulted  is  written  in  French  and  Latin. 

The  author,  in  his  Preface,  descants  upon  the 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  unrestricted 
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intercourse  of  the  minds  of  nations,  by  the  variety 
of  lang^ges  employed ;  and  feels  quite  confident 
tliat  such  a  system  of  signs  might  be  made,  as 
irould  greatly  lacilitate  the  mental  intercourse  of 
nations.  He  thinks  that  the  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phical  writing,  and  the  Chinese  language,  are 
calculated  to  give  some  encouragement  towards 
the  attainment  of  tliis  higlily  desirable  object. 

George  Daloarno. 

This  author  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen;  but 
after  receiving  his  education  at  the  College  there,  he 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  conducted  a  classical 
bcnimary  until  his  death.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled,  •'The  Art  of  Syml>ols,  considered  as  a 
])opular,  universal,  and  philosophical  language,  by 
which  persons  of  the  most  opposite  dialects  might, 
in  the  space  of  two  weeks,  communicnte  with  each 
other  all  their  thoughts  on  ordinary  topics,  either 
by  \\Titing  or  speaking,  and  this  may  be  done  as 
distinctly  as  in  their  native  languages.  Besides, 
by  means  of  it,  young  people  may  acquire  the 
principles  of  philosophy,  and  the  effective  use  of 
logic,  much  more  easily  and  quickly  than  from 
the  usual  writings  of  philosophers.*'*  This  treatise, 
in  Latin,  was  originally  published  in  London,  in 
1660. 

*  "An  Signorum,  vulgo  Character  UniTcraalit,  et  Lingua  PhikMO* 
phica,  qua  potcrunt  bominct  diTenistiinoruin  iiliomatum  tpatio  duarum 
teptimananim  omnia  animi  tui  lenaa  (in  rebut  familiaribut)  non  minua 
intclUgibilitcr,  wft  tcribenilo»  tivc  kMjucndo,  mutuo  oommuDioare,  quam 
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The  object  or  nature  of  the  "  Ars  Signorum," 
is  thus  quaintly  explained  by  the  author.  "  Inter- 
pretation,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  an  act  ofcognilicc 
power^  expressinff  l/ie  inward  ^notions  by  outward 
visible  signs.  Of  this  there  are  three  kinds.  1st, 
Supernatural;  2nd,  Natural ;  3rd,  Artificial  or  In- 
stitutional; to  which  I  give  the  names  of  Chrema- 
tology,  Physiology,  and  Somatology.  Clu*emato- 
logy  is  when  Almighty  God  reveals  liis  will  by 
extraordinary  means,  as  dreams,  visions,  appari- 
tions, &c. ;  and  this,  in  the  division  of  arts,  falls 
under  Divinity.  Physiology  is  when  the  internal 
passions  are  expressed  by  such  external  signs  as 
have  a  natural  connexion,  by  way  of  cause  and 
effect,  with  the  passion  they  discover,  as  laughing, 
weeping,  frowning,  &c. ;  and  this  way  of  interpre- 
tation being  common  to  the  brute  with  man,  be- 
longs to  natural  pliilospphy.  And  because  this 
goes  not  far  enough  to  serve  the  rational  soul, 
therefore  man  has  invented  Sematology,  that  is, 
an  art  of  impressing  the  conceits  of  the  mind  upon 
sensible  and  material  objects,  which  liave  not  the 
least  shadow  of  al&nity  to  the  images  of  the  things 
they  carry  imprest  upon  them ;  and  tliis  is  inter- 
pretation in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense, 
and  to  reduce  this  wonderful  effect  of  reason  to 
such  rules  of  art  as  the  nature  of  it  requires,  is 
the  proper  subject  of  '*  Ars  Signorum/*  which,  ac- 


Imgnit  propriis  ▼emacuUt.  Pneterea,  hine  ctiam  potenint  juTenet,  plii- 
loiophiiB  pnndpia,  ct  Tenua  Logics  prasin,  citius  et  faciliiit  multo 
imliibcre  quam  cz  fulgaribiu  Piiiloaophonuii  Scriptia.*\ 
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cording  to  tlio  commonly  received  distribution  of 
arts,  is  nothing  else  but  a  rational  Grammar.*** 

The  most  remarkable  thing  connected  with  the 
publication  of  this  work,  was  the  interest  which 
Charles  II.  evinoed  in  it.  He  was  induced  to 
write  a  letter  on  the  subject,  calling  upon  all 
learned  men,  and  especially  the  Clei^,  to  render 
the  author  aid  in  his  great  enterprise.  Tlie  docu- 
ment is  curious  both  in  a  historical  and  literary 
point  bf  view ;  and  for  these  reasons  we  insert  it 
here,  without  any  further  apology. 

"ClIAKLKR   R. 

**  \Micrcas  wc  have  been  informed  by  the  testimonies  of 
(livers  learned  men,  from  both  the  Universities  of  our  King- 
dom of  England,  concerning  the  great  pains  taken  by  Getirge 
Dalgamo^  in  a  Scholastic  and  Literary  design,  of  an  unirenal 
character,  and  philosophical  language ;  all  of  them  approving 
and  commending  his  discovery  Judging  it  to  be  of  singular  use 
for  facilitating  the  matter  of  communication  and  intercourse 
l)ctwcen  people  of  different  Languages,  and  consequently  a 
proper  and  effectual  means  for  advancing  all  the  parts  of  real 
and  useful  knowledge,  civilising  barbarous  nations,  propagating 
the  Gospel,  and  increasing  trufiic  and  commerce.  Wc  under- 
standing  moreover,  by  certificates  from  several  credible  persons, 
that  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of  Providence,  be  bath 
suffered  the  loss  of  a  considerable  estate,  by  reason  whereof  he 
is  wholly  disabled  from  affording  that  charge  and  cxpcnce  for 
the  effectual  prosecution  of  this  work,  as  the  nature  of  it  re- 
quires : 

"  We  therefore,  out  of  a  tender  consideration  of  the  premises, 

*  Iniroductioiiy  p.  1 15. 
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and  for  inanifcsitiiiK  our  good  will  and  affcrtion  towards  the 
promoting  of  art,  and  the  encouraging  all  Mich  ingenious  per* 
•ona  of  our  aubjectN,  who  iihall  attempt  and  effect  any  thing 
tending  to  public  good  ;  asi  we  do  declare  that,  we  will  our- 
selves  exprenH  sonic  token  of  our  Koyal  favour,  for  the  helping 
forwani  this  so  laudable  and  ho|M!ful  enteriirise ;  So  also,  re- 
flecting upon  its  eonnnon  and  univerjMd  usefulness,  wc  do  by 
these  our  lictters  of  Reeonnuendation  incite  as  many  of  our  sub- 
jects, (especially  the  Reverend  and  learned  Clergj)  as  arc  truly 
apprehensive  and  sensible  of  the  defectiveness  of  art,  chiefly  in 
this  particular  of  lianguage;  what. great  loss  mankind  is  at 
there-through,  how  acceptable  it  will  be  before  God,  and  praise- 
worthy among  men,  to  encourage  and  advance  those  ways  of 
learning,  wherein  the  general  giKnl  of  mankind  is  intended : 
that  such  ii;ould,  as  their  aflcctions  shall  incline  them,  and 
their  places  enable  them,  put  their  helping  hands  to  the  bring- 
ing forth  this  (as  yet)  infant  design,  now  sticking  in  the 
birth. 

''This  will  give  just  cause  to  our  posterity  through  succeeding 
generations,  while  they  arc  reaping  the  fruit  of  our  ingenuity 
and  industry,  to  look  back  upon  us  with  reverence ;  and  from 
our  example  they  will  be  provoked  not  to  rest  upon  whit  they 
shall  have  received  from  us ;  but  still  to  be  endeavouring  to 
proceed  in  a  further  repairing  the  decays  of  nature,  until  art 
have  done  its  last,  or,  which  is  most  probable,  nature  cease  to 
be,  or  be  Renewed. 

''Given  at  our  Court  at  Alliitehall  this  26  November,  in  the 
12th  year  of  our  Reign. 

"WiLU    MORICB."       ' 

Besides  the  '*  Ara  Sjgnorum/*  Dalgamo  wrote  a 
treatise  called  **  Didascalocophus,  or  the  Deaf  and 
DunA  Man*s  Tutor/'  This  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford in  1680,  and  contains  many  excellent  observa- 
tions and  suggiestions,  on  the  art  of  communicating 
knowledge  through  the  medium  of  signs. 
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The  following  are  extracts  from  the  "  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man  8  Tutor  :**  ''  I  coneeive  there  might  ho 
successful  addresses  made  to  a  dumb  child  even  iix 
its  cradle,  when  he  begins  riau  cognoscere  matretu  ; 
if  the  mother  or  nurse  hod  but  as  nimble  a  hand  as 
commonly  they  have  a  tongue.  For  instance,  I 
doubt  not  but  the  words  haud,/oot,  dog^  cat^  luit, 
&c.,  written  fair,  and  as  often  presented  to  the  deaf 
child*s  eye,  pointing  from  the  words  to  the  things, 
and  vice  term^  as  the  blind  child  hears  them  spoken, 
would  be  known  and  remembered  as  soon  by  tho 
one  as  by  the  other.  And,  as  I  think  the  eye  to  bo 
as  docile  as  the  ear,  so  neither  see  I  any  reason, 
but  the  hand  might  be  made  as  tractable  an  organ 
as  the  tongue ;  and  as  soon  brought  to  form,  if  not 
fair,  at  least  legible  characters,  as  the  tongue  to 
imitate  and  echo  back  articulate  sounds.'* 

**  The  difiicultics  of  learning  to  read,  on  the  com- 
mon plan,  are  so  great,  that  one  may  justly  wonder 
how  young  ones  come  to  get  over  them...... Now, 

the  deaf  child,  under  his  mother^s  tuition,  passes 
securely  by  all  these  rocks  and  quicksands.  The 
distinction  of  letters,  their  names,  their  powers, 
their  order,  the  dividing  words  into  syllables, 
and  of  them  again  making  words,  to  which  may 
he  added  tone  and  accent ;  none  of  these  puzzling 

niceties  liinder  his  progress It  is  true,  after  he 

has  past  the  discipline  of  the  nurseiy,  and  comes  to 
learn  grammatically,  then  he  must  begin  to  learn 
to  know  letters  written,  by  their  figure,  number, 
order,  &c." 

The  late  Professor  Stewart  entertained  a  high 
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opinion  of  the  genius  of  Dalgamo,  and  thought  ho 
had  been  contemptuously  and  scurvily  treated  by 
his  contemporaries.*  Certain  it  is  that  he  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  mentioned  by  any  modern 
writer  on  metaphysical  subjects ;  and  it  is  almost 
equally  certain,  that  one  of  his  contemporaries  has 
not  scrupled  to  suppress  his  name,  if  not  to  make 
use  of  his  thoughts. 

Anthony  Wood  seems  to  intimate,  that  Bishop 
Wilkins  availed  himself  of  the  suggestions  of  I)al- 
gamo.  lie  says,  "  The  reader  may  be  pleased  to 
know,  that  one  George  Dalgamo,  a  Scot,  wrote  a 
book,  entitled,  *Ars  Signorum,*  London,  lOGO. 
Tliis  book,  l)efore  it  went  to  press,  the  author  com- 
municated to  Dr.  JTllkinSi  tchofrom  thence  taking 
a  hint  of  greater  matter^  carried  it  on,  and  brought 
it  up  to  that  which  you  see  extant.  This  Dalgamo 
was  bom  at  Old  Al)erdcen,  and  bred  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Aberdeen  ;  taught  a  private  gram- 
mar school  with  good  success  for  about  thirty  years 
•together, 'in  the  Parishes  of  St.Micliael  and  St.!Rlaiy 
Mag.  in  Oxford ;  wrote  also  *  DidascalocophiiSf  or 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor ;'  and  dying  of  a 
fever,  on  the  28th  August,  1G80,  aged  sixty  or 


•  ••A* the}- (the  writingii  of  Diilgarno)  arc  now  bcromc  extremely  rare, 
and  would  toj^hcr  form  a  Tery  tmall  octaTo  volume,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  bookiellcr>  who  should  reprint  tliem,  would  be  fully  in- 
demnified  by  the  tale.  The  fate  of  Dalgamo  will  be  hard  indeed,  if,  in 
aiUition  to  the  unjutt  neglect  he  experienced  from  his  contemporaries, 
the  proofs  he  has  left  of  his  philosophical  talents  should  be  suffered  to 
sink  into  total  (»blivion/*  (Preiimituay  Dim.)  Tlie  works  of  Dalgamo 
hare  been  recently  published,  by  the  Haitlakd  Club,  m  a  handsome 
■uumer,  at  Edinburgh. 
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more,  was  buried  iu  the  north  body  of  the  chureh 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen."* 

In  the  JHoffraphia  Britaunica  wc  find  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  the  same  subject,  from  the 
|K?n  of  one  of  Bishop  AVilkins'  biographers :  "  Iu 
the  preparatory  epistle  to  the  '  Essay  towards  a 
Ileal  Charaeter,*  Dr.  Wilkins  mentions  several 
]Kn*sons  who  assisted  him  in  this  work,  particularly 
WiLLouGUDY,  Ray,  and  Dk.  William  Lloyd  and 
others;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not 
mention  Dalgarno ;  and  the  more,  because  Dr. 
Wilkins*  own  name  is  printed  on  the  margin  of  King 
Charles  II.'s  letter  prefixed  to  Dalgamo*s  book,  as 
one  of  those  who  informed  his  Majesty  of  Dalgamo's 
design,  and  approved  it  as  a  tiling  that  might  be 
of  singular  use  to  facilitate  an  intercourse  between 
people  of  difTerent  languages ;  which  prevailed  with 
liis  ilajcsty  to  grant  his  said  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  so  many  of  his  subjects,  especially  of 
the  clergy,  as  were  sensible  of  the  defectiveness  of 
art  in  this  particular." 

^fr.  Ilallam  makes  the  following  remarks  on  Dal- 
garno's  work :  "  The  scheme  of  Dalgarno  is  funda- 
mentally bad,  in  that  he  assumes  himself,  or  the 
authors  he  follows,  to  have  given  a  complete  distri- 
bution of  all  tilings  and  ideas ;  after  which  his 
language  is  only  an  artificial  scheme  of  symbols.  It 
is  evident  that  until  objects  are  truly  classified,  a 
representative  method  of  signs  can  only  rivet  and 
perpetuate  error.  We  have  but  to  look  at  his  tabular 


♦  Wood's  Ailicn.  Oxon.  vol.  2,  p.  506. 
t  Z 
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synopsis  to  sec  that  his  ignorance  in  pliysics,  in  tlic 
largest  sense  of  the  word,  renders  his  scheme  do- 
ficicnt;  and  ho  has  also  committed  the  error  of 
adopting  the  combinations  of  the  ordinary  alphabet, 
with  a  Uttlo  help  from  the  Greek,  wliich,  even  with 
his  slender  knowledge  of  species,  soon  leave  him 
incapable  of  expressing  them.  But  Dalgamo  has 
several  acute  remarks ;  and  it  deser\'es  especially 
to  1)0  obser\'cd,  that  he  anticipated  the  famous  dis- 
covery of  the  Dutch  philologers,  namely,  that  all 
other  parts  of  speech  may  be  reduced  to  the  noun, 
dexterously,  if  not  successfully,  resolving  the  verb- 
substantive  into  the  afBrmativo  particle/** 

John  Wilkins. 

This  author  was  a  distinguished  English  prelate, 
and  Bishop  of  Chester.  His  work,  entitled  "  An 
Essay  towaiils  a  Real  Character  and  a  Philosophi- 
cal Language,'*  was  published  in  London,  in  1668. 
This  is  a  large  folio  volume,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  here  even  a  bare  outline  of  its 
nature  and  contents.  I  must,  therefore,  refer  the 
reader  to  the  treatise  itself.  The  object  of  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  altogether  unattainable.  I  shall  just 
mention  that  the  **  Essay'*  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
Tho  first  comprehends  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
languages,  their  changes  and  corruptions,  the  origin 
of  writing,  the  formation:  of  alphabets,  and  the 
general  principles  which  pervade  all  the  kinds  of 

*  Lit  Mn1«11«  Agfii,  vol.  3,  p.  3G\. 
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Iaii2;uagca  of  wliich  wo  have  any  kno\vlc<lgo.  The 
second  part  contains  univci'sal  philosophy,  cm- 
hracin^  all  our  ideas  of  abstract  thought,  existence 
in  general,  the  1)cing  of  a  God,  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  world,  and  the  arrangement  and 
classification  of  all  the  various  animate  and  inani- 
mate  things  contained  in  it.  The  third  part  relates 
to  philosophical  grammar,  which  displays  the  indivi- 
dual parts  or  elements  of  common  discourse.  And 
the  fourth  part  is  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  author's  plan  of  a  real  clmntcler^  or  language 
for  the  communication  among  all  nations  and 
I>eople,  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  nature, 
qualities,  &c.  of  the  numerous  things  mentioned 
in  the  three  preceding  pai-ts  of  the  work.  There 
is  a  s))ecimen  of  the  author  s  philosophical  language 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  given  towards  the  end  of  tho 
volume. 


z2 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  FEW  CASUAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NATURE 
OF  TRUTH,  SUGGESTED  FROM  THE  CONTENTS  OF 
SOME  OF  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS,  WllUAl 
RELATE  TO  SCEITICAL  OPINIONS  ON  THE  CIIA- 
RACrrER  OF  EVIDENCE. 

After  the  decline  of  the  Scholastic  philosopliy, 
and  when  men  had  hcf^n  to  exercise  tlieir  minds 
in  specuhitive  inquiries  without  any  formal  restric- 
tions»  a  loose  and  indefinite  scepticism  arose  among 
many  of  them  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  Tnilh. 
The  spirit  of  the  old  Sceptics  seemed  again  to  have 
been  revived.  Tlic  genius  of  the  Schoolmen  was 
avcrso  to  raising  controversies  on  the  nature  of 
evidence ;  for  the  great  question  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  their  system  was,  thatftindaniental  priu* 
ciples  were  not  to  be  called  in  question.  This  rule 
became,  however,  no  longer  influential  on  men's 
minds,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  number  of 
writers,  some  of  whom  were  pious  individuals  liv- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  began  to  question 
the  elements  of  human  knowledge  and  belief.  The 
motives  which  suggested  such  a  course  have  been 
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often  a  subject  of  discussion  and  speculation ;  but 
little  of  a  satisfactory  nature  can  be  obtained  from 
ninttcrs  of  this  kind.  These  modem  doubters  did  not 
attempt  in  their  writings  to  embody  scei>ticism  into 
n  regular  system  or  theory,  but  stated  their  views 
rather  in  the  shape  of  doubts,  or  simple  interro- 
^:itories,  than  in  grave  and  lengthened  disserta- 
tions. These  writers  appeared  simultaneously  in 
every  country  of  Europe ;  and  perhaps  the  probable 
solution  of  the  phenomenon  may  be  found  in  this 
circumstance ;  tliat  the  minds  of  men  having  been 
for  ages  depressed  with  a  hea\7  load  of  Scholastic 
forms  and  rules,  naturally  reboimded  to  a  greater 
distance  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  and  fell 
into  the  habit  of  calling  everytlung  in  question, 
just  as  they  had  before  implicitly  adopted  every- 
thing which  was  told  them. 

In  such  a  history  of  mental  science  as  we  havo 
been  attempting  to  give,  it  cannot  but  prove  ad- 
vantageous, particularly  to  general  readers  and 
students,  to  have  sometliing  to  guide  them  in  dis- 
cussions on  the  nature  of  truth;  something  to 
which  they  can  refer  in  their  own  minds;  and 
which  may  tend  to  correct  or  modify  such  doubts 
as  may  fairly  and  legitimately  suggest  themselves, 
on  conning  over  the  speculations  of  some  modem 
writers  on  the  evidences  of  what  constitutes  reality 
or  certainty.  Wliat  we  shall  offer  will  simply  re- 
late to  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of 
truths,  and  to  the  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
manner  and  circumstances  attending  their  first  en- 
trance into  the  mind.    The  following  statements 
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arc  purely  elementary ;  chiefly  designed  for  those 
who  may  have  had  few  opportunities  of  indulging  in 
metaphysical  reading.  Young  and  ardent  minds, 
when  they  perceive  philosophers  of  distinguished 
eminence  and  piety  calling  in  question  the  ordinary 
evidences  of  truth,  are  apt  to  be  puzzled  and  be- 
wildered, and  to  feel  dissatisfied  that  the  elements 
of  knowledge  and  certainty  are  not  placed  upon  a 
more  solid  foundation  than  they  arc  found  to  be. 
To  remove  or  correct  suggestions  of  this  kind,  is 
the  principal  object  of  the  following  desultory  re- 
marks. 

^Vliat  is  truth?  is  a  question  which  has  been 
asked  since  the  first  dawn  of  reflection  and  letters 
among  men ;  and  has  received  innumerable  and 
contradictory  answers.  But  the  frequency  and 
earnestness  of  the  interrogatory  are  sufiieient  indi- 
cations that  there  must  be  a  deeply-seated  cause 
in  the  human  soul  for  putting  it ;  and  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  unmeaning  sound,  which  idle  curiosity 
or  captious  sophistry  continually  utters.  In  every 
language,  and  among  the  rudest  of  mankind,  we 
find  a  name  for  tntth  ;  and  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  as  well  as  the  history  of  every  individual 
mind,  demonstrates  that  certainty  is  an  invariable 
condition  of  intellectual  intelligence,  hi  every  form 
and  degree  in  which  it  may  present  itself. 

The  question,  What  is  truth  ?  arises  from  a  de8ii*e 
to  know  what  arc  the  essences  of  tilings ;  just  as 
wc  find  x)liilosophera  asking,  What  is  matter?  what 
is  mind  ?  what  is  motion  ?  what  is  duration  ?  We 
want,  in  fact,  to  know  if  a  genei'al  idea  is  difierent 
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rroin  a  particular  one.  Here  we  encounter  again 
the  doctrine  about  naioersals.  The  human  mind 
is  naturally  restless  and  inquisitive  on  this  (xiint. 
We  are  always  attempting  to  i)ush  our  inquiries  to 
the  utmost  bounds  of  creation  and  intelligence ; 
uotliing  seems  calculated  to  satisfy  our  cravings, 
short  of  Divine  wisdom  itself.  This  is  one  of  tho 
many  conditions  of  our  existence ;  and  undoubtedly 
it  is  placed  there  for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes. 
To  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  truth  ? 
in  an  abstract  form,  is  impossible ;  any  more  than 
to  give  answers  to  the  question,  What  is  the  ab- 
stract nature  of  mind  or  of  motion  ?  But  of  this 
wc  shall  say  more  bye  and  bye.  We  shall  pass  ou 
to  the  more  popular  statement  of  the  question. 

Ijooking  at  mean's  situation  in  the  world,  it  is 
clear  that  truth  must  be  the  discovery  or  fruits  of 
liis  daily  and  hourly  experience  or  inward  mental 
reflection.    As  men  are  able,  from  their  social  in- 
tci'course,  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  one  ano- 
ther, some  means  must  be  established  for  ascer- 
taining the  truth  of  what  they  mutually  affiiTn 
or  deny  ;  and  these  means  arc  the  employment  of 
certaia  terms,  which  indicate  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  such  and  such  things,  relations,  causes, 
and  effects.    Truth,  in  what  may  be  conventionally 
called  its  early  developments,  is  the  simple  aver- 
uicnt  that  something,  or  some  quality,  or  some 
circumstance,  is  simply  u>liat  it  is.    Existence  con- 
titutes  truth ;  and  is  a  condition  inseparable  from 
it,  in  all  forms  in  which  the  human  mind  can  re- 
cognise it.    This  is  obviously  the  case  in  reference 
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to  mathematical  truths.  Every  proposition  consists 
in  an  aasertion.  We  say  that  the  three  angles  of 
every  right  angled  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones;  and  weaflirmthis  to  be  true^  because  inward 
reflection  and  experience  confirm  iXi^fact  or  asser- 
tion. These  properties  and  relations  are  inherent, 
or  exist  in  the  conception  of  the  figure.  The  terms 
we  employ  to  express  propositions  of  such  a  nature 
as  this  just  mentioned,  are  the  signs^  and  the  tri- 
angle is  the  thing  signified  \  and  the  harmony  or 
agreement  between  the  two,  is  that  which  we  in 
tliis  case  denominate  truth.  Tlie  circumstances 
which  accompany  the  development  and  recognition 
of  truth  in  all  mathematical  propositions  whatever, 
are  precisely  the  same ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  wc 
always  consider  the  word  truthy  in  its  abstract  sig- 
nifieation,  to  consist  in  the  agreement  of  the  sign 
with  the  thing  signified.* 

Incariableness  is  an  attribute  belonging  to  all 
mathematical  truths.  They  liave  always  been 
understood  and  conceived  by  mankind  in  the  same 
light,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  This  must  strike 
every  casual  observer  of  the  nature  of  human 
knowledge  and  its  various  divisions,  as  a  remark- 
.able  circumstance.  Form  and  magnitude  are  re- 
cognised as  the  first  properties  of  matter,  previous 

^  I  rater  licre  into  no  qncttionable  topics  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
matbenatifal  tmths,  consiilered  in  their  more  abstract  nature  or  essence. 
This  will  be  noticed  ebewhere.  I  desire  only  to  mention,  that  those 
who  are  inquisitiTe  on  this  subject,  whether  mathematiral  axioms  are 
gencraliaations  ftom  experience,  or  are  4  jriora  suggestions  of  pure  rca- 
son,  win  And  th«  point  disnissetl  in  the  controrersy  between  Mr.  Mills 
and  Dr.  WhcwelL 
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to  their  convertibility  to  some  ui^ul  pur^ioM ;  and 
nmnber  must  have  followed,  if  it  were  not  coeval 
with,  the  conception  of  their  properties.  These 
constitute  the  elements,  so  to  speak,  of  mathema- 
tical science.  This  science,  like  every  other,  would 
doubtless  be  progressive ;  and  we  may  imagine  that 
something  like  the  following  would  be  the  steps  of 
the  progress.  When  want  compelled  man*8  atten- 
tion to  a  particular ybriM  of  any  liody,  a  circle  for 
example,  he  would  soon  find  tliat  it  was  difficult  to 
make  a  perfect  one,  or  one  which  he  might  think 
wasl)eyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  Still  this  com- 
l)arativcly  incorrect  circle  he  would  make,  and  it 
would  sug^;est  the  idea  of  a  perfect  one ;  and  then 
he  would  perceive  that  there  was  a  point  somewhero 
within  the  circumference,  which  was  equally  distant 
from  every  part  of  it.  This  he  would  call  the  centre. 
lie  would  here  obtain  a  resting  place  for  his 
thoughts  to  dwell  upon.  This  would  enable  liim  to 
move  forward  step  by  step  in  developing  the  quali- 
ties or  properties  of  this  circle.  He  would  always 
be  comparing  the  conclusions  with  the  definitions ; 
and  would  discard  from  his  mind  all  considerations 
a1)out  any  circle  he  might  make  with  his  hands. 
Now  this  is  the  process  which  mathematicians  fol- 
low in  all  cases.  Sense  was  the  origin  of  the  science, 
but  sense  will  not  perfect  it ;  it  must  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  the  mind,  and  there  illustra- 
ted and  elaborated  into  a  mighty  whole.  This  is 
mathematical  truth.  It  is  intdlectual,  imagina- 
tive, ideal.  It  is  a  mental  creation,  resting  upon 
the  bare  evidence  of  internal  consciousness. 
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In  phtfrical  tnUhs  we  start  from  seme  also ;  but 
the  intellectual  efforts  or  appliances  are  not  so 
generally  called  into  requisition.  If  wc  throw  a 
stone  up  into  the  air,  it  will  fall  to  the  ground.  We 
mould  this  into  a  verbal  or  formal  proposition. 
Wlien  the  proposition  is  enunciated,  it  is  denomi- 
nated the  sign^  and  the  stone  thrown  up,  and  de- 
scending to  the  earth,  is  the  thing  signified.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  truth  in  physics  consists  in 
on  agreement  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  indicated; 
but  this  must  be  taken  with  a  certain  limitation. 
In  mathematics,  w*e  cannot  conceive  the  opposite 
of  a  proposition,  if  the  definitions  are  taken  for 
granted.  We  cannot  conceive  how  the  radii  of  a 
circle  could  possibly  be  of  various  lengths.  But 
(and  this  is  important  to  keep  in  view)  we  can  con- 
ceive the  opposite  of  every  physical  fact  whatever, 
as  far  as  science  has  hitherto  pushed  its  inquiries. 
Wc  can  fancy  the  stone  not  to  fall,  but  to  go  forward; 
not  to  go  forward,  but  to  hang  in  the  air.  We 
could  alter  in  imagination  the  whole  physical  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe ;  there  is  nothing  intel- 
lectually incongruous  or  contradictory  in  the  sup- 
position. But  not  so  in  respect  to  magnitude  and 
numbers.  These  we  cannot  conceive  susceptible  of 
alteration.  And  tliis  state  of  tilings  constitutes 
the  grand  and  radical  difference  between  truths 
in  mathematics,  and  truths  in  physics  or  natural 
philosophy. 

jdgreemefitf  then,  between  the  sign  and  the  thing 
signified,  is  not  absolute^  but  conditional^  in  physics. 
When  we  open  our  eyes  on  external  things,  we  find 
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a  ffrcoi  diversity  amonj;  tlicni.  Tlicir  apjicarances 
nnd  properties  are  varied  to  an  almost  infinite  de- 
cree. When  we  enter  upon  a  eareful  and  minute 
examination  of  them,  we  plaec  nature,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  certain  position,  and  obscrce  the  rewll.  We  do 
not  lYMon  about  it;  we  obsen-e  simply.  We  find  by 
oxperienee  the  result  always  the  same,  if  all  the  cir* 
cHimtaficee  in  the  supposed  cxpenmetU  haee  been  the 
mnie.  As  long  as  the  properties  of  bodies  remain  ra« 
dicnlly  unaltered,  we  have  the  greatest  possible  as- 
Kuranco  tlutt  our  knowledge  from  natural  philoso- 
phy, however  limited  or  extended  tliat  may  be,  will 
remain  unshaken  and  unchanged.  That  knowledge 
rests  upon  the  nature  of  things;  to  give  a  reason  for 
which  is  evidently  beyond  the  faculties  of  man. 

We  come  now  to  consider  another  large  class  of 
im|K)rtant  and  interesting  truths;  tliose  which 
spring  out  of  and  relate  to  human  nature.  These 
may,  for  our  present  purjiose,  1>e  arranged  under 
tiiree  divisions;  moral  truths,  metaphysical  truths, 
nnd  religious  truths.  It  may  be  stated  in  reference 
to  all  these  classes  of  truths,  that  they  have  always 
been,  and  must  ever  be,  from  their  peculiar  nature, 
subjects  of  more  or  less  dispute.  They  stand  upon 
a  different  basis  from  truths  in  mathematics  and 
in  natural  philosophy.  But  more  of  this  in  another 
place. 

Moral  truths  arise  almost  exclusively  out  of  the 
relations  which  one  man  stands  in  towards  others  of 
his  kind.  These  relations  have  to  be  sought  for  and 
discovered  by  reason,  and  the  situation  in  which 
we  hai)pen  to  be  placed.    We  examine  ourselves. 
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and  mark  our  various  desires  and  propensities ;  see 
liow  these  display  and  manifest  themselves  in  re- 
ference to  others ;  and  regbter  in  our  minds  all  the 
various  modifications  of  feeling,  desire,  and  will. 
We  look  also  with  intensity  and  interest  upon  the 
actions  and  passions  of  others ;  and  we  enter  into 
numerous  comparisons  between  them  and  ourselves, 
and  draw  multitudes  of  rules,  maxims,  and  infer- 
ences, from  the  complicated  relations  and  move- 
ments of  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 
The  trutlis  deducible  from  our  moral  nature  come 
home  to  the  understandings  of  men,  with  over- 
whelming power  and  authority.  They  are  not  a 
whit  less  convincing  than  truths  of  nuithematics  or 
natural  history.  We  cannot  move  a  single  step  iu 
the  world  without  recognising  and  feeling  the  force 
of  their  obligation.  Man  soon  finds  that  he  cannot 
enjoy  the  world  alone ;  he  must  make  some  sacri- 
fice to  the  inclinations,  and  feelings,  and  desires, 
and  wants  of  others ;  otherwise  he  will  experience  the 
cfTccts  of  retaliation  and  the  consequences  of  anger 
in  his  own  person  or  estate.  He  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  consult  the  happiness  of  others,  in  order  to 
enjoy  some  degree  of  comfort  and  happiness  him- 
self. And  moral  truths  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  civilized  life ;  but  the  savage  in  the  desert 
acknowledges  and  takes  them  for  his  guide.  Wlier- 
evcr  two  human  beings  are  together,  there  must 
spring  out  of  that  relatioii  a  certain  number  of 
moral  truths,  to  which  both  must,  and  will,  yield 
a  ready  andcheerful  obedience.  No  society,  however 
rude  and  limited^  could  exist  for  a  single  hour, 
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iftithout  tho  controlling  influence  of  moral  obliga- 
tion,  and  the  tacit  or  expressed  belief  in  certain 
moral  truths. 

Now  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  c\idencc 
which  'moral  axioms  afford,  much  may  be  soid^  and 
much  has  ever  been  said  since  the  worUl  was  niiiulc. 
Speculations  on  this  subject  have  been  innumer- 
able ;  and  they  will  continue  to  \yo  rife  till  the  end 
of  time.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  funda- 
mental or  general  trutlis ;  it  is  only  to  their  parti- 
cular and  individual  application  that  dissent  chiefly 
refers.  The  endenee  for  the  leading  principles  in 
morals  is  derived  from  consciousness,  from  memory, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  our  senses  and  internal 
feelings.  These,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  teach 
us  morals,  just  as  we  ore  taught  the  qualities  and 
properties  of  material  tilings  around  us.  AVliat  wo 
experience  and  feel  constitutes  the  grand  evidence 
in  l>oth  cases. 

Metaphysical  truths  arc  those  which  relate  to 
the  abstract  nature  and  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  That  they  have  long  been,  and  are  still 
likely  to  remain,  objects  of  doubt  and  discussion, 
this  historical  work  itself  is  a  sufficient  testimony. 
But  there  must  be  always  this  powerful  and  over- 
whelming argument  against  all  sceptical  doubts  as 
to  the  mere  existence  otmind,  and  its  faculties  and 
powers,  that  these  very  doubts  themselves  must 
in  reality  be  annihilated  if  mind  does  not  exist. 
Tlie  evidence,  therefore,  for  mind,  must,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  and  from  the  very  form  in 
which  every  proposition  must  be  framed,  be  as 
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conclusive  as  any  thing  can  i)ossibly  be.  If  there 
be  no  mind,  then  there  is  nothing ;  neither  truth 
nor  falsehood.  All  scei)tical  arguments,  when  push- 
ed  to  an  extremity,  are  perfectly  suicidal. 

Religious  truths  originate  in  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  man  and  his  Creator.  These  rela- 
tions, by  mere  reason,  cannot  be  fidly  developed  or 
comprehended.  Wc  may  take  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  First  Cause,  as  a  principle  assented  to 
by  all  mankind.  There  may  be,  and  there  are, 
different  modes  of  apprehending  and  expressing 
it;  but  the  creative  principle  is  indelibly  im- 
printed on  the  mind  of  man,  and  is  almost  ever 
present,  so  to  s\iCQk,  to  his  inward  frame. 

These  religious  truths  are  commonly  divided 
into  two  classes ;  one  which  refers  to  natural  reli- 
gion, and  the  other  to  Divine  revchition. 

The  truths  of  natural  religion  are  numerous, 
diversified,  and  require  considerable  mental  power 
and  acquirements  to  embrace  them  as  a  whole. 
They  arise  out  of  the  complicated  mechanism  of  the 
universe  around  us,  and  our  modes  of  viewing  and 
consideriiig  them.  Tliey  possess  aU  the  evidence 
which  the  senses  themselves  can  furnish ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conviction,  from  what  we 
see  around  us,  and  feel  within  us,  that  a  guiding 
and  overruling  Governor  of  the  world  exists ;  as  it 
18  to  resist  the  evidence  of  an  external  universe 
around  us. 

The  religious  truths  arising  from  revelation  arc 
numerous  and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  existence  of  a  Divine  Being  is  established; 
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find  lie  iH  (loAcribod  on  all-powerful,  iiisc,  and 
benevolent  The  fsourccs  of  this  clxiss  of  truth  are 
numerous,  and  arise  out  of  many  abstract  consi- 
derations.  To  barely  enumerate  these,  would  greatly 
exceed  our  limits.  ^Ve  shall  leave  them,  there* 
foro,  to  the  reader's  reflection ;  and  we  arc  particu- 
larly urged  to  do  this,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  have 
to  touch  upon  many  important  topics  connected 
with  this  division  of  theological  truths,  in  sulise- 
quent  portions  of  this  work. 

Now  in  looking  Iiack  again  to  the  question,  AVliat 
is  truth  ?  and  scanning  over  the  enumeration  of 
the  classes  of  particular  truths  just  given,  it  may 
he  asked.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  condition  of  man, 
as  a  social  and  intelligent  being,  which  can  add  to 
the  evidence  of  truth  ;  which  can  show  that  a  re- 
cognition of  truth  is  productive  of  any  effects  on 
the  lot  of  humanity  ?  or  in  other  words.  Docs  the 
development  of  truth  in  general  add  any  thing  to 
the  power  and  happiness  of  the  human  race  ?  Now 
wc  can  answer  this  in  the  aflHrmative ;  indeed  wo 
cannot  possibly  answer  it  in  any  other  manner,  un- 
less we  renounce  the  evidence  of  our  senses  alto- 
gether. We  say,  therefore,  tliat  there  is  a  cogent 
proof  that  truth  not  only  exists  in  things,  and  in 
their  relations  around  us,  but  that  its  recognition, 
and  belief,  and  application,  are  productive  of  a 
wonderful  and  happy  influence  on  human  nature. 
For  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  man  when  he  is  com- 
paratively a  stranger  to  the  knowledge  and  power 
of  trath.  Let  us  look  at  him  when  he  is  a  wanderer 
in  the  desert.     He  lives  precariously  from  day  to 
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day,  like  the  boasts  around  him.  Fear  and  supersti- 
tion are  his  hourly  eompanions;  and  he  is  almost  an 
entire  stranger  to  all  those  noble  and  exhilaratini^ 
pleasures  which  arise  out  of  a  well-ordered  com- 
munity.  He  is  a  compound  of  gloom,  suspicion, 
impatience,  improvidence,  and  revenge.  An  alioii 
to  the  tender  and  compassionate  feelings  of  our 
nature,  ho  knows  nothing  of  justice  and  mercy ; 
therefore  blood-thirsty  retaliation  is  his  constant 
weapon  against  the  infliction  of  injuries. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture;  and  bc- 
lioldman  undertheinfluenceand  knowledge  of  trutli. 
What  a  different  being  he  is;  and  how  strikingly  docs 
he  display  the  influence  of  that  which  scepticisia 
affects  to  deny.  Happiness,  it  is  true,  is  not  al- 
ways commensurate  witli  the  knowledge  of  trutli ; 
but  still  tliere  is  a  constant  and  powerful  effort 
made,  from  the  constitution  of  things,  to  effect  an 
approximation.  Look  at  nuin's  resources  from  a 
knowledgQ  of  mathematical  and  physical  truths ; 
and  witness  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  his  multi- 
plied, and  almost  endless  enjoyments.  Every  thing 
is  made  subservient  to  his  wants  and  desires  ;  and 
ho  seems  like  a  little  deity  himself,  wielding  the 
irresistible  elements  according  to  his  will.  By  his 
knowledge  and  application  of  the  meclianical  powers 
he  becomes  invested  with  more  strength  than  the 
rhinoceros,  and  can  outstrip  the  fleetness  of  the 
antelope.  By  turns  we  :witness  him  rolling  at 
ease  in  his  chariot,  skimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
deep,  making  the  tempests  or  waves  obey  him,  and 
moimted  in  the  air,  flying  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
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nis  mind,  too,  becomes  eolorgcd  and  comprehensive, 
to  an  almost  inconceivable  extent,  when  contrasted 
with  the  limited  range  of  the  savage.     And  yet 
what  are  the  effects  of  all  these  truths,  compared 
with  a  knowledge  of  those  wliich  centre  in  his  own 
breast  ?    Oreat  and  surprising  as  the  former  are, 
theydwindle  into  nothingness  compared  with  those 
truths  which  bind  liim  to  his  kindred,  to  his  home^ 
to  Iiis  relatives,  and  to  his  God.    These  open  out 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  knowledge,  power,  com- 
fort, hope,  and  enjoyment.    These  fill  his  bosom 
with  rational   convictions  and  animating  hopes» 
even  on  themes  which  stretch  beyond  the  world  he 
inhabits. 

Such  are  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
truth  and  man.  The  more  he  studies  and  cultivates 
it,  the  more  powerful  and  happy  is  he  destined  to 
l)ceome.   This  is  not  a  theory,  not  an  assertion,  not 
a  probable  opinion  6r  conjecture ;  it  is  an  absolute 
and  visible  fact,  and  rests  upon  the  self-same  foun- 
dation as  the  existence  of  external  things  around  iis, 
or  the  existence  of  our  own  feelings  and  sensations. 
The  relationship  between  him  and  truth  is  one  of 
the  palpable  conditions  of  creation.  There  is  no  room 
for  sceptical  doubts  here ;  you  must  either  deny  the 
reality  of  every  thing,  even  your  own  individual  ex- 
istence, and  the  certainty  of  the  very  doubts  you 
express ;  or  you  must  allow  the  connection  between 
man's  influence  and  happiness,  and  that  which  he 
calls  knowledge  and  certainty.    No  middle  course 
can  possibly  be  conceived. 

And  we  may  observe  here,  that  all  the  various 
t  2a 
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classes  of  truths  we  have  enumerated,  are  hound 
together  in  one  great  and  stupendous  whole.  Tlicy 
cannot  he  separated,  either  in  the  individual,  or  the 
«^g&W5gate  hody  of  society,  without  experiencing 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  real  power  and  ha])- 
piness.  They  must  all  go  hand  in  hand.  If  a  man 
had  mathematical  knowledge,  and  nothing  else,  he 
would  be  little  removed,  if  at  all,heyond  the  savage : 
if  ho  possessed  all  physical  skill,  this  would  not  im« 
prove  liis  lot.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  inquiries 
were  exclusively  confined  to  matters  connected  with 
his  own  internal  feelings,  and  to  those  principles  and 
axioms  ho  lays  down  for  the  government  of  his 
species,  ho  could  not  exist  for  a  single  day.  All 
branches  of  knowledge  and  truth  have  an  immu- 
table and  eternal  relationship  to  each  other ;  and 
the  condition  is  that  they  must  be  cultivated  in 
certain  given  proportions,  in  order  to  realize  all  the 
benefits  which  aro  inseparably  connected  with  their 
coiyoint  cultivation  and  acquirement. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


BENEDICT  SPINOZA. 


Spikoza  was  an  Amsterdam  Jew,  of  Portuguese 
extraetion ;  but,  before  his  beeoming  author,  had 
been  expelled  from  the  synagogue,  for  eontumac^ 
to  ]us  parents.  lie  mixed  with  the  Christians  of 
the  city,  though  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  he  ever  formallyattaehed  himself  to  theChurdi. 

He  beeame  passionately  fond  of  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes ;  and,  when  about  his  thirtieth  year, 
he  published  an  ''  Abridgment  of  the  Meditations 
of  Descartes ;"  to  which  he  added  an  Appendix, 
containing  some  of  his  own  peculiar  opinions.  To 
the  leading  or  fundamental  principle  of  the  Carte* 
sian  pliilosophy,  Spinoza  seems  to  have  given  his 
assent,  that  con9ciau8tie88  teas  tfte  bmU  qfM  cer* 
laiuty;  but  so  fSour  as  the  two  philosophers  worked 
out  this  problem,  nothing  can  be  more  opposite 
than  the  Cartesian  and  the  Spinozian  theories,  taken 
as  two  separate  and  entire  bodies  of  speculation. 
Descartes'  was  like  the  living  frame;  Spinoza's 
like  the  marble  statue.* 

^  ''ItwwmUttlecbeth«nhu^^<irff//iriiH-^^thath«as'^Mdwith 
I>«wwtei|  for  BO  two  phikMophen  erer  differed  mon  widely  in  their 

2  A  2     . 
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The  leading  principle  of  the  pliilosophy  of  Spi- 
noza, according  to  the  general  interpretation  of  his 
numerous  commentators,  is  that  the  Deity  and  the 
universe  are  one  and  tlie  same  thing.  He  conceives 
that  the  essence  of  the  Divine  nature  is  a  compound 
of  two  distinct  elements,  thought  and  extension.  In 
his  deilnition  of  what  matter  really  is,  he  adopted 
the  hypothesis  of  Descartes,  and  made  it  consist  of 
extension  alone.  Spinoza  maintains  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  the  canae  of  all  things ;  that  ho 
acts  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity ;  and  that 
good  and  evil  are  alike  the  effect  of  Ilis  power. 

These  general  positions  the  author  endeavours 
to  demonstrate  in  a  mathematical  form,  from  cor- 
tain  definitions,  axioms,  and  propositions;  which 
wo  shall  submit  to  the  reader's  notice,  with  a  few 
short  remarks  upon  some  of  them. 

Dejlnitione. 

1.  By  Cause  I  mean  that,  the  essence  of  whicli 
is  necessarily  involved  in  its  existence. 

2.  A  finite  being  or  substance  is  that  which  can 
be  limited  by  another  thing  of  the  same  nature. 

3.  Substance  is  that  which  the  mind  can  con- 
ceive |>er  ee,  and  which  requires  no  conception  an* 
tecedent  to  it.* 


tnctaphytied  and  theological  tenets.  Fontenelle  chancteriset  his  s>ttf  m 
as  Cartfsianism  pished  to  extraTagancc.''  (Stewart,  Diss.) 

^  Per  sttbstantiam  intelligo  id  qiiod  in  se  eat,  et  per  se  oondpitur ;  hoc 
est.  id  etgus  conceptns  non  indiget  eoneepta  alterius  rei,  a  quo  formsH 
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4.  An  attribute  of  a  substance  is  tbat  which  the 
mind  perceives  to  constitute  the  essence  of  that 
substance.^ 

5.  The  modes  of  a  substance  are  its  aocidentg^ 
through  or  by  which  it  is  conceived. t 

C.  By  God  I  understand  a  Being  absolutely  infi* 
nite,  that  is»  a  substance  consisting  of  infinite  at- 
tributes,  each  of  which  expresses  an  infinite  and 
eternal  essence.  Whatever  expresses  an  essence, 
and  involves  no  contradiction,  may  be  predicated 
of  an  absolutely  infinite  Being4 

7.  A  thing  is  conceived  to  possess  freedom  of 
action  which  exists  by  the  sole  necessity  of  its  na- 
ture, and  which  possesses  the  power  of  sdf-deter- 
mmation.  But  whatever  owes  its  existence  to 
another  thing,  must  act  according  to  fixed  laws  and 
rules. 

8.  Eternity  must  be  considered  as  identical  with 
existence  itself. 

1.  Every  thing  which  exists,  must  exist  in  itself, 
or  in  some  other  thing. 


*  Per  Attribatum  intelligo  id  qiiocl  intcUcctus  dc  subsUntU  pcreipit» 
Unquam  ejitMlcm  esueiituitii  conttituens. 

t  Per  mocliim  intcUigo  substoatiK  dTectioues,  tire  id,  quod  in  alio 
e»t,  et  per  quod  etiam  concipitur. 

X  Per  Denm  intelligo  Ens  absolute  infinitum,  hoc  est,  substantiam  eon- 
stantem  infinitis  attributis,  quorum  unumquodque  astemam  et  iBfinitam 
ettcntiam  exprimit.  Dioo  absolute  infinitum,  non  autem  in  auo  genera  i 
quicquid  coim  in  suo  gcnere  tantum  infinitum  est,  infinitade  eoattribnta 
negare  possumus ;  quod  autem  a^Moluie  infinitum  est,  ad  ejus  itssffntiam 
pcrtinet,  quicquid  essentiam  exprimit  ct  negattoncm  nulUm  ittTolnt. 
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2.  A  thing  which  cannot  bo  conceived  through 
another  tiling,  must  be  conceived  through  itself. 

3.  From  any  fixed  or  determined  cause,  tho 
effect  must  necessarily  follow ;  and  vice  versd^  if 
there  be  no  fixed  or  determined  cause,  no  effect  can 
take  place. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  the  one  includes  tho 
other. 

5.  Things  having  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other,  cannot  bo  comprehended  by  each  other; 
that  is,  tho  conception  of  tho  one  does  not  neces- 
sarily include  that  of  the  other. 

6.  A  true  or  correct  idea  must  necessarily  agree 
with  its  original  or  representative  in  nature.* 

7.  A  thing  wliich  can  bo  clearly  conceived  as 
non-existing,  cannot,  in  its  essence,  include  exist- 
ence. 

Propantions. 

1.  Substance  must  bo  prior  in  its  nature  to  its 
accidents. 

2.  Different  substances,  which  have  different 
attributes,  can  have  nothing  in  common  among 
thenu 

8.  Tilings  which  have  nothing  in  common,  can- 
not be  the  cause  of  each  other. 

4.  Two  or  more  things  having  distinct  natures, 
can  be  known  among  themselves  only  through  the 
diversity  of  their  attributes  or  modes. 

^  Iiltt  Tm  debet  CUM  Mio  Mlealo  courcnire. 
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5.  There  eannot  bo  two  or  more  substances  of 
the  same  nature,  or  possessing  the  same  attributes. 

G.  One  substance  cannot  create  another  sub- 
stance. 

7.  The  necessary  condition  of  all  substance  is  to 
exist. 

8.  All  substance  must  necessarily  be  infinite ' 

One  radical  defect  in  this  system  of  philosophy, 
is  the  mathematical  form  wliich  is  given  to  it.     In 
every  thing  appertaining  to  human  nature,  this 
mode  of  reasoning  is  defective  and  fallacious.  It  is  a 
fact,  and  a  fact  wliich  ought  never  to  be  overlooked 
in  all  philosophical  discussions  relative  to  our  men- 
tal constitution,  tlmt  since  the  very  first  dawn  of 
philosophy  to  the  present  hour,  there  has  not  been 
one  single  successful  experiment  in  applying  ma? 
tlicmatical  forms  of  reasoning  to  intellectual,  morale 
political,  or  theological  topics.     Many  attempts 
have  been  made,  but  there  is  not  one  proved  toler* 
ably  consistent  or  rational.    They  have  invariably 
assumed  such  a  form,  and  been  so  redolent  of  ab- 
sm*dity,  that  the  common  sense  and  common  feel- 
ings of  mankind  have  completely  overwhelmed 
them  with  derision  and  contempt.    But  on  this 
topic  we  shall  not  enlarge  here,  but  proceed  at 
once  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  these  several  defi^ 
nitions,  axioms,  and  propositions. 

In  the  first  definition,  the  word  cause  is  ambi- 
guously employed.  The  author  limits  it  to  merQ 
existeijce.  Now  the  term  cause,  in  every  lan- 
guage, and  in  every  conception  of  it,  involves  three 
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distinct  things ;  existence^  power ^  and  intelligence, 
A  cause  limited  to  mere  existence,  is  the  most 
absurd  thing  imaginable.  Indeed  it  cannot  be 
conceived  at  all. 

The  third  and  fourth  definitions  are  contradictory 
to  each  other.  A  substanee  is  defined  to  be  that 
which  can  be  conceived  in  itself;  and  an  attribute 
is  defined  to  be  also  the  essence  of  substaiice,  that 
is,  substance  itself.  The  attribute  and  the  sub^ 
staMe  must  then  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  But 
in  the  notion  of  all  mankind  an  attribute  is  only  a 
quality  or  mode  of  existence  of  a  tiling,  but  not  the 
thing  itself.  The  J{/ilh  proposition,  when  viewed 
in  conjunction  with  the  third  and  fourth,  tends  to 
render  the  darkness  impenetrable.  Modes  express 
attributes,  and  attributes  are  the  essence  of  sub* 
tances;  so  that  here  are  three  things  involved  in 
one  idea  of  definition. 

Passing  over  the  6th  and  7th  definitions,  we  come 
to  the  8th,  which  makes  eternity  identical  with 
existence.  This  is  a  most  fanciful,  and,  logically 
considered,  an  unintelligible  definition.  Existence 
and  duration  are  two  things  as  distinct  in  their 
conception  as  any  two  opposite  things  can  well  be. 

The  4th  axiom  is  wide  of  the  mark.  It  maintains 
that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  efiects,  tuiless 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  causes.  Mr.  Hallam 
observes  relative  to  this  axiom,  "  It  seems  to  be  in 
this  fourth  axiom,  and  in  the  proposition  grounded 
upon  it,  that  the  fundamental  falla<7  lurks.  The 
relation  between  a  cause  and  effect  is  surely  ^some- 
thing perfectly,  different  from  our  perfect  compre- 
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hension  of  it,  or  indeed  from  our  having  any  know* 
ledge  of  it  at  all;  much  less  can  the  contrary 
assertion  be  deemed  axiomatic/'*  And  it  may  be 
remarked  in  addition  to  wliat  Mr/  Ilallam  here 
states,  that  even  upon  the  supposition  that  we 
know  nothing  more  about  cause  and  ciTect,  than  a 
mere  succession  of  sequences,  still  the  axiom  of 
Spinoza  is  fundamentally  erroneous. 

The  first  proposition  is  curious.  The  definitions 
4th  and  5th  make  attributes  and  modes  the  es- 
sences of  substance ;  but  the  proposition  just  as  it 
stands,  makes  the  substance  to  exist,  before  that 
which  constitutes  its  essence  or  nature  exists; 
which  I  conceive  to  be  a  most  palpable  contradic- 
tion. If  the  attributes  or  modes  luuL  not  been 
identified  with  substance  itself,  but  only  considered 
as  somctliing  added  to  it,  then  the  proposition 
would  have  had  something  plausible  to  recommend 
it.  It  might  then  have  been  conceived,  but  now  it 
cannot. 

The  third  proposition  makes  identity  of  essence  - 
a  necessary  condition  of  causation.  The  fifth  axiom, 
on  which  this  is  grounded,  does  not  support  the 
proposition ;  for  though  the  axiom  maintains  that 
things  which  have  nothing  in  common  cannot  be 
understood  by  means  of  each  other,  yet  this  by  no  • 
means  involves  causation.  This  is  altogether  a 
different  matter. 

The  eighth  proposition  is  a  strange  combination 
of  words  and  ideas.  It  affirms  something  about  a 
non-entity,  a  thing  which  does  not  exist ;  and  the 

*  Litt.  Middle  Aget ,  Vol.  3.  p.  342.  • 
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proposition  also  maintains  that  this  non-entity  has 
an  essence,  and  that  this  essence  does  not  involve 
existence,  whidi  is  itself,  in  the  eighth  definition, 
stated  to  be  identical  with  eternity.  This  sophistry 
is  carried  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  philosophical 
gravity ;  it  becomes  positively  full  of  drollery. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  viewing  the 
system  of  Spinoza  as  a  tofiole,  that  the  notions 
which  he  attaches,  or  endeavours  to  make  his 
readers  attach,  to  the  word  substance,  are  purely 
hy]X>thetical.  Though  there  be  definitions  and 
axioms,  yet  the  whole  is  a  hy]X>thctical  fabric,  and 
this  word  substance  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
drama  of  intellectual  delusion.  He  rings  the 
changes  upon  it  in  a  thousand  different  forms. 
There  is  a  grand  and  imposing  display  of  legitimate 
deduction  from  his  premises ;  but  the  foundation 
is  unsound  and  rotten,  and  the  moment  we  insti- 
tute anything  approaching  a  rigid  analysis  into  the 
first  logical  position  he  lays  down,  on  which  the 
superstructure  is  to  be  reared,  we  fed  the  whole 
*  edifice  crumble  beneath  our  feet.  It  is  this  consi- 
deration which  has  induced  his  latest  Parisian 
Editor,  M.  Saisset,  to  remark^  that  Spinoza  docs 
not  demonstrate  liis  system,  he  only  develops  it. 

Some  writers  have  entertained  the  opinion  that 
the  irreligious  and  atheistical  doctrines  legitimately 
and  logically  deduced  from  his  writings,  were  not 
intentionally  inculcated,  but  were  the  result  of  an 
entire  ignorance  of  their  nature  and  tendency. 
They  maintain  that  the  general  complexion  of  his 
forms  of  reasomng,  clearly  show,  that  he  was 
thoroughly  bewildered  in  the  cobwebs  of  his  own 
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siibtility.  However,  whatever  truth  there  may  bo 
in  this  eonjecturc,  certain  it  is,  that  but  one  opinion 
can  be  formed  as  to  the  general  tendency  of  his 
doctrines  and  speeukitions.  They  arc  evidently 
calcuhitcd  to  mislead  the  minds  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  and  to  induce  them  to  sport  with  a 
8[)ocies  of  paradoxical  dialectics,  which  must  in 
the  end  produce  injurious  consequences  on  their 
moral,  intdlectuxd,  and  religious  welfare. 

We  shall  furnish  the  reader  \nth  the  means  of 
forming  his  own  judgment  on  the  nature  of  the 
most  obnoxious  tenets  of  Spinoza's .  system,  by 
pointing  out  the  passages  in  his  writings,  under 
divers  heads,  where  his  omti  words  can  be  readily 
consulted. 

1.  His  material  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind  generally ;  and  of  his  opinions  in  refer* 
once  to  extension  when  applied  to  the  Deity.  See 
Eth.  part  2,  prop.  2,  Op.  tom.  2,  p.  79. 

2.  His  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity ;  his 
disquisitions  on  the  personality  and  liberty  of  the 
First  Cause ;  and  his  denial  of  the  union  of  the  Di- 
vine Mind  ini3x  intelligence  and  will.  See  EtK 
part  1,  Schol.  prop.  17,  prop.  31,  32,  Op.  tom.  2, 
pp.  62,  53,  64,  62,  63. 

3.  His  denial  of  a  superintending  and  directing 
Power  over  the  world,  and  his  notion  of  final  causes, 
and  that  everything  we  see  around  us  is  the  effect 
of  a  stem  necessity.  See  Eth.  Appen.  prop.  36, 
pp.  69,  72. 

4.  On  the  eternal  and  uncreated  nature  of  the 
Pirst  Great  Cause,  the  non-possession  of  liberty  of 
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action,  and  on  what  we  call  good,  beautiful,  wise, 
and  providential,  as  applied  to  the  government  of 
the  world.  Sec  Eth.  part  1,  corol.  prop.  8,  G,  IG, 
17;  corol.  prop.  17;  Schol.  2,  prop.  29,  33;  Schol. 
prop.  35,  Append,  prop.  36 ;  Fart  2,  Schol.  prop.  3. 
Tom.  2,  pp.  31,  38,  62,  63,  61,  64,  66,  66,  67,  68, 
69,  73,  74,  79,  80. 

5.  On  the  nature  of  man ;  his  fate,  his  physical 
nature,  instincts,  &c.  Sec  Tract,  theol.  pol.  chap. 
2,16.  Epist.  23,  25,  32.  Op.  torn.  1,  p.  188, 350, 
seq. ;  613,  641,  seq.  Elh.  Part  1,  Appendix,  prop. 
36 ;  part  2,  prop.  48 ;  part  4,  schol.  2,  prop.  37. 
Tract  Pol.  chap.  2,  §  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  18,  22 ;  chap. 
3,  §  13.  Op.  tom.  11,  p.  69,  seq.  121, 122,  2C1, 
232,  307,  seq. ;  314,  seq. ;  323. 
»  No  small  portion  of  the  discrepancy  of  opinion 
among  the  commentators  of  Spinoza,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  infidelity  and  atheistical  notions,  has 
arisen  from  the  various  interpretations  put  upon 
his  language.  The  meaning  he  attaches  to  the 
words  God,  and  substance,  and  extension,  and 
thought,  creates  this  ambiguity.  Some  have  con- 
sidered him  quite  a  religious  man,  others  afi  a  Deist 
of  the  most  rational  and  intelligent  order;  while 
the  general  impression  among  the  mass  of  readers 
has  been  that  his  system  is  entirely  denuded  of 
every  living  and  active  principle  of  theology,  either 
natcural  or  revealed.  For  these  reasons  we  shall 
quote  a  few  passages  in  his  own  words,  that  i>er- 
sons  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  them- 
selves, as  to  the  general  niature  and  tendency  of  his 
philosophical  writings. 
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''  Infinitum  (adcoque  etiam  substantia  infinita) 
absoluta  aflirmatio  est. — Forro  ex  eadcmrationo 
infinita  scquitur  ctiam  infinitum  nonnisi  unum  et 
quidcm  indivisibile  esse  posse.  Scquitur  sccundo 
rem  extensam  et  rem  cogitantem  ycl  Dei  attributa 
esse,  vel  afiectiones  attributorum  Dei. 

*^  Quidquid  est  in  Deo  est,  et  nihil  sine  Deo  esse 
vcleoneipi  potest.  Ex  neeessitate  autem  divinio 
natune  infinita  infinitis  modis  (hoc  est  omnia  quio 
sub  intellcetum  diyinum  eadero  possunt)  sequi  de« 
hcut. 

*'Quodeunquc  singulare,  sive  qutcvis  res  quo) 
finita  est  et  dcterminatam  habct  existcntiam,  nee 
ad  operandum  determinari,  nisi  ad  existendum  et 
opcrandum  determinatur  ab  alia  causa,  quas  etiam 
finita  est,  et  determinatam  lia1)et  existentiam,  et 
sic  in  infinitum. 

**  Deus  ex  solis  suie  naturoo  legibus,  et  a  nemine 
coactus  agit.  Deus  er^  est  omnium  rerum  causa 
immanens,  non  yero  transiens.  Deus  est  causa 
cfliciens  non  tantum  rerum  existentise  sed  etiam 
essentise. 

**  In  rerum  natura  nullum  datur  contingens,  sed 
omnia  ex  necessitate  divinsB  natuno  determinata 
sunt  ad  certo  mode  existendum  et  operandum. 

''  Per  naturam  naturantem  intelligendum  est  id 
quod  in  se  est  et  per  se  concipitur,  nempe  Deus, 
quatenus  ut  causa  libera  consideratur.  Per  na-. 
turam  naturatam  autem  intelligo  id  omne  quod  ex 
necessitate  Dei  natures,  sire  uniuscujusque  Dei  at- 
tributorum sequitur ;  hoc  est  omnes  attributorum 
Dei  modes,  quatenus  considerantur  ut  res  quad  in 
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Doo  sunt,  et  quae  sine  Doo  nee  esse  nee  ooncipi 
possunt. 

**  Deus  non  operatur  ex  libertate  voluntatis.  Et 
res  nuUo  alio  modo  neque  alio  ordine  a  Deo  produci 
potuere,  quam  quo  productao  sunt.  Porro  inteU 
lectus  Dei|  qui  est  vera  causa  rcrum,  cum  ipsius 
Yoluntate  ct  potentia  essentialiter  unum  et  idem 
est.  Neo  agit  Dcus  subratione1}oni,  sic  enim  ali« 
quid  esse  extra  Dcum  boni  debcret,  quod  a  Deo  non 
depcndet,  vel  ad  quod  tanquam  ad  certum  scopum 
collinet.  Dei  quoque  potentia  est  ipsa  ejus  essentia: 
ex  sola  eniin  necessitate  Dei  sequitur  Deum  esse 
causam  sui  et  omnium  rerum. 

**  Cogitatio  attributum  Dei  est.  Etenim  singu- 
lares  cogitationes,  sive  luec  et  alia  cogitatio,  modi 
sunt  qui  Dei  naturam  certo  et  dctcrminato  modo 
cxprimunt.  Competit  ergo  Deo,  utpote  necessario 
yirtute  cogitandi  infinito,  infiuita  infinitis  modis 
oogitare ;  h.  e.  datur  in  Deo  necessario  idea  tarn 
ejus  essentisB  quam  omnium  quoa  ex  ejus  essentia 
necessario  sequuntur.  Omne  enim  quod  in  Dei  po* 
testate  est,  necessarium  est. 

**  Extensio  attributum  Dei  est,  sire  Deus  est  res 
externa.  Omne  quidquid  est,  et  ab  infinite  intel* 
lectu -condpitur,  ad  unicam  tantum  substantiam 
pertinet ;  imo  una  et  eadem  est  substantia  qme  jam 
inib  hoc,  jam  sub  illo  attribute  comprehenditur. 
Etenim,  e.  g.,  modus  extensionis  et  idea  illius  modi 
xmh  eademque  ^t  res,  sed  duobus  modis  expressa. 
Ordo  et  connexio  idearum  idem  est  ac  ordo  et 
conneodo  rerum.  Et  ideo  sire  naturam  sub  attri- 
bute extensionis,   Are  sub  attributo  cogitationis 
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concipimoa,  nnumoumdcmquo  ordincm^uvo  imam 
camdomquo  oausarum  conncxioncm,  h.  e.  easdem 
res  inviocm  soqui  oondpimus. 

**  Res  porticularcs  nihil  sunt  nisi  Bci  attribu- 
torum  aflcctioncs,  sivc  modi  quibus  Bci  attributa 
oorto  ct  dctcrminato  modo  czprimuntur.  Per  cor- 
pus intcUigo  modum  qui  Bci  csscntiam,  quatcnus 
ut  res  extcnsa  considemtur,  ccrto  ct  dctcrminato 
modo  exprimit. — Per  idcam  intcUigo  mentis  con- 
ccptum  quem  mens  format  propterea  quod  res  est 
cogitans«  Idem  rerum  singularium  sivc  modorum 
essentia)  formales  in  Dei  attributis  contincntur. 

**Idea  Dei»  ex  qua  infinita  infinitis  modis  sc- 
quuntur,  unica  tantum  esse  potest ;  non  enim  com- 
prelicudit  intcUoctus  divinus  quidquam  nisi  ipsum 
Dcum  ct  ejus  attributa.  Est  autcm  Deus  non  nisi 
unicus." 

Now  the  plain  interpretation  which  is  to  be  put 
upon  these  passages  is,  that  there  is  one  substance 
infinite  in  its  nature,  and  that  substance  is  Ood. 
MlmtcTcr  exists,  exists  in  God ;  for  external  to  his 
existence  nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived.  All 
things  are  but  the  manifestation  of  his  Being. 
An  inexorable  necessity  binds  tlie  whole  together. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  here  on  which  to  erect  any  theological 
opinions  whatever.  'Without  the  personality  of 
the  Beity,  there  can  be  no  religious  doctrine  or 
sentiments.  In  all  rational  systems  of  natural  re- 
ligion, this  personality  is  never  dispensed  with. 
You  must  have  a  CreiUar,  and  you  must  have 
something  which  He  created  and  upholds;  othet^ 
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wise  a  single  religious  or  devotional  feeling  or 
opinion  cannot  penetrate  the  soul.  The  Deity  must 
be  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  intelligence,  and 
will,  and  power,  or  we  can  have  no  idea  of  Deity  at 
all.  We  may  call  an  eternal  and  self-existing  «2/6- 
0tance  a  God,  but  this  does  not  constitute  it  one. 
The  theological  ideas  in  the  mind  of  man  remain 
imclianged ;  they  never  have  altered ;  and  these 
ideas  of  Deity  involve  all  the  attributes  just  men- 
tioned. A  naked,  eternal,  self-existing,  infinitely 
extended  substance,  is  a  pure  negation ;  it  accountH 
for  nothing ;  and,  at  bottom,  really  means  nothing. 
It  is  a  play  upon  words,  it  is  trifling  with  the 
plainest  suggestions  of  the  mind  of  man,  to  de- 
signate a  mental  abstraction  of  this  kind  with  the 
name  of  God.  The  God  of  the  savage  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  well  as  the  God  of  the  Christian,  has  always 
been  invested  with  personality,  with  intelligence, 
with  will,  with  power;  and  these  attributes  or 
modes  of  existence  arise  out  of  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  hunutn  mind»  and,  in  fact,  constitute  a  part 
of  its  very  nature  or  essence.  Thought,  in  all  its 
manifestations,  is  the  concentrated  embodiment  of 
this  personal,  spiritual,  and  vivifying  power.  It  is 
an  impenetrable  chaos  without  it.  There  is  neither 
life  nor  wisdom  where  its  voice  is  not  heard  and 
recognised.  And,  in  truth,  we  find  more  of  the 
elements  of  real  moral  grandeur,  and  power,  and 
sympathy,  in  the  system  ;of  the  untutored  savage, 
who, 

''  Sees  God  in  douds,  or  heart  him  in  the  wind,'* 
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nncl  who  peoples  the  woods  and  the  groves  with 
fniriesygenii,  and  demons, than  in  sueh  a  sterile  and 
lifeless  theory  as  that  immediately  wider  consider- 
ation. The  system  of  the  Indmn  bears  the  same 
superiority  over  the  speeulative  abstractions  of 
Spinoza,  as  the  living  l>Ody  docs  to  the  dead  one. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  many 
of  the  discrepancies  of  opinion  on  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  such  systems  of  philosophy  as  that  of 
Spinoza,  liave  a  common  origin.  They  take  their 
rise  from  the  various  modes  men  adopt  in  judging 
of  the  operations  of  the  Deity  in  the  work  of  crea- 
tion and  providence.  Some  talk  in  general  and 
vague  terms  of  Ilis  power  and  agency;  and  others 
again  bring  these  perpetually  before  us,  in  every 
movement  of  life  and  nature.  There  can  bo  no 
right  conceptions  of  a  Dcityt  where  perswialUy 
and/teedom  of  action  are  denied ;  and,  on  tho  other 
hand,  when  these  attributes  are  continually  pressed 
into  service,  and  more  enlarged  news  of  the  Divine 
government  overlooked,  men  naturally  fall  into  ido- 
latrous and  superstitious  practices  and  modes  of 
tliinking.  Truth  lies  here  in  steering  a  middle  path. 
^Ve  must  refer  to  the  general  laws  of  creation,  and 
make  them  objects  of  philosophical  investigation ; 
and  yet  wo  must  not  lose  sight,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, of  the  personality  and  the  individual  super- 
intendence of  Almighty  power.  Wo  must  hold  tho 
balance  even,  with  a  steadiness  of  purpose,  or  |we 
sliall  assuredly  fall  into  error.  We  cannot  mark 
the  precise  limits  where  general  laws  end  and  par- 
ticular ones  begin  ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  there 
t  2  b 
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will  always  bo  a  variety  of  mo<1o8  of  viewing  tin* 
movements  of  divine  power,  amongst  the  thinking 
and  inquisitive  part  of  mankind ;  and  in  proportion 
as  they  swerve  more  to  one  side  or  to  the  other, 
their  systems  will  be  stamped  with  a  eorrespondinp; 
imperfection. 

Though  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  a  go- 
neral  and  a  particular  providential  power  are  invisi- 
ble to  us,  yet  we  arc  so  mentally  constituted,  that 
wo  can  readily  enough  detect  any  decided  leanins: 
to  either  side  of  the  balance.  If  a  man  be  always 
dealing  in  generalities,  descanting  on  the  csscnco 
rather  than  the  substance  of  power,  and  shroudini; 
his  system  of  speculation  under  the  drapery  of  rhni>- 
sodical  and  evanescent  principles  of  divine  agency, 
he  becomes  an  object  of  reasonable  suspicion,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  test  his  faith  and  orthodoxy  by 
some  decided  and  particular  religious  creed.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  man  brings  the  Divine  per- 
sonality to  bear  upon  every  individual  act  and  deed, 
however  trivial  and  low,  we  see  at  once  that  lie  is 
devoid  of  all  noble  and  elevated  conceptions  of  the 
great  Author  of  his  being.  We  can  readily  enougli 
determine  where  certain  recognised  limits  on  either 
side  are  passed,  though  we  are  unable  to  decide  on 
firactional  deviations  from  the  centre  of  sound  phi- 
losophy and  religion. 

The  late  Professor  Stewart  has  some  observations 
on  this  subject,  which  I  think  are  well  entitled  to 
our  consideration.    He  says, — 

**  Amibng  the  doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  which  Spinoza  affected  to  embrace,  was 
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t  hat  of  the  Divine  Omnipresence ;  a  doctrine  which, 
conihined  with  the  Plenum  of  Descartes,' led  him  liy 
a  short  and  plausible  process  of  reasoning  to  the 
revival  of  the  old  theory  wliich  represented  Grod  as 
the  soul  of  the  world ;  or  rather  to  that  identifica- 
tion of  God  and  the  material  universe,  which  I  take 
to  he  still  more  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  Spinoxa. 
I  am  ^larticularly  anxious  to  direct  the  attention 
of  my  readers  to  this  part  of  his  system,  as  I  con- 
ceive it  to  bo  at  present  very  generally  misrepre- 
sented, or  at  least  very  generally  misunderstood ; 
a  thing  not  to  I>e  wondered  at,  considering  the 
total  neglect  into  wliich  his  remarks  liave  long 
nUlen.     It  is  only  in  this  way  I  can  account  for  tho 
frequent  uso  which  has  most  unfairly  been  made 
of  the  term  Spinozism,  to  stigmatize  and  discredit 
some  doctrines,  or  rather  some  modes  of  speaking, 
wliich  liavc  been  sanctioned,  not  only  by  tho  wisest 
of  the  ancients,  but  by  the  highest  names  in  English 
])liilosophy  and  literature;    and  which,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  will  be  found,  on  a  careful  exami- 
nation, not  to  have  the  most  distant  aflir'.ty  to  the 
a))surd  creed  with  which  tliey  have  been  Ciniifounded. 
I  am  afraid  that  Pope,  in  the  following  lines  of  tho 
2>unciad,  suffered  himself  so  far  to  bo  misled  by  the 
malignity  of  Warburton,  as  to  aim  a  secret  stab  at 
Newton  and  Clarke,  by  associating  their  figurative, 
and  not  altogether  unexceptionable,  language  con- 
cerning space,  (when  they  called  it  the  semorium 
of  tho  Deity),  with  the  opinion  of  Spinoza,  as  I 
have  just  explained  it. 

2  B  2 
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''  'Thru5it  Aonic  mechanic  caum  into  the  place, 
Or  bind  in  matter,  or  diffuse  in  space.* 

•*  How  little  was  it  suspected  by  the  poet  when 
his  sarcasm  escaped  him,  that  the  charge  of  Spiuo- 
zism  and  Pantheism  was  afterwards  to  be  brought 
against  liunsclf  for  the  sublimest  passage  to  ))o 
found  in  liis  writings  1 

''  *  All  arc  but  parts  of  one  stnpendons  whole, 
^VhoBC  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul/ 
•  ««««««« 

** '  Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent/ 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent/' 

Nor,  I  would  add,  is  this  poetical  idea  of  em- 
bodying  the  Almighty,  with  the  stupendous  and 
glorious  works  of  creation,  confined  to  Pope ;  for 
wo  find  the  same  philosophical  thought  expressed 
in  many  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and 
particularly  in  Thomson's  fine  hymn  to  ''The 
Deity;" 

"  'These,  as  they  change,  Abnighty  Father,  these. 
Arc  but  the  varied  God." 

Since  ^e  writings  of  Spinoza  have  attracted  so 
much  attc^%ion, particularly  on  the  Continent,  witli- 
in  these  few  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  at- 
tempt to  magnify  the  moral  and  religious  worth  of 
his  character  beyond  its  due  merits.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  private  lives 
of  the  philosophers  whose  works  we  notice ;  but 
when  an  effort  is  made,  either  directly  or  by  in- 
ference, to  throw  a  seductive  gloss  over  any  parti- 
cular speculative  system  about  which  there  have 
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always  been,  and  must  ever  be,  opposite  and  eon- 
ilicting  opinions,  wo  have  then  a  clear  right  to 
examine  the  personal  pretensions  which  arc  thus 
obtrusively  and  ostentatiously  placed  iKsforo  us.  The 
admirers  of  Spinoza  make  him  a  God  ;*  and  wish 
the  world  to  believe  that  his  system  1>ears  the  im- 
])rint  of  Ahnighty  intelligence  and  wisdom.    That 
Spinoza  was  a  man  of  inoffensive,  plain,  and  simple 
habits,  wo  arc  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny ;  nor  are 
wc  inclined  to  doubt,  according  to  his  biographers, 
that  he  frequently  displayed  a  playful  and  kindly 
spirit  to  those  among  whom  he  habitually  asso-  . 
dated.    The  mere  animal  instincts  of  our  nature 
could  scarcely  be  so  far  depressed,  as  not  to  evince 
occasionally  such  social  manifestations.    But  what 
wc  maintain  is,  and  what  wc  are  in  a  position  to 


*  **  Oflfcr  up  with  mc  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  holy  but  deifiiRcd  SpiDOia'! 
The  mij^hty  spirit  of  the  uiiirenc  pcnctrAte<l  him ;  tlic  Infinite  w«a  hit 
h<*pnning  Mid  end ;  the  worhl  the  only  olijiTt  of  bii  Affection  and  love, 
lie  was  fillctl  with  religion  and  rcli{pous  devotion ;  and  on  tliii  account 
he  stuniU  alone,  elevated  aliove  a  profane  world,  without  disciples,  and 
even  without  citizenship." — (Schleiermachcr.) 

*'  Tlic  great  mind  that  wrought  to  powerfully  on  mine,  and  had  to 
KTitt  an  influence  oi\  the  whole  form  of  my  opinions,  was  S|Mnosa't. 
After  I  had  looked  round  Uie  world  in  vain  for  mcana  of  tliaping  my 
Mrange  moral  being,  I  fell  at  but  on  the  '  Ethics*  of  this  man.  Wliat 
I  read  in  this  work,*  what  I  thought  I  read  in  it— I  can  give  no  account 
of;  enough  that  I  found  there  a  calm  to  my  passions;  it  teemed  to 
o]K*n  to  me  a  wide  and  free  view  over  all  the  leusuous  and  moral  world, 
ilut  what  iMurticularly  rivctted  me  was  the  boundless  disintcrcttcdnett 
that  beamed  forth  from  every  tentenco.  The  all-equaliaing  tcrenity  of 
Spinoza  contrasted  with  my  all-agitating  vehemence ;  his  mathematical 
pivcisiou.  with  my  practical  way  of  feeliog  and  rei»retcnting.*'— (Gutbe, 
Dicbtung  and  Wahrheit  U.) 
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prove,  as  Ihr  as  such  matters  can  be  proved,  is, 
tluit  Spinoza's  character  was  a  really  selfish  cha- 
racier^  in  the  very  worst  sense  of  that  term.  It 
embodied  many  intrinsically  bad  qualities;  qualities 
which  can  never  bo  too  severely  or  too  generally 
deprecated. 

lie  lived  to  himself,  and  for  himself.  He  had 
no  deep  sympathies  with  humanity  around  him. 
All  his  notions  of  the  duties  and  objects  of  human 
existence,  were  mean,  huckstering,  and  little.  lie 
showed  no  signs  of  vitality  save  by  the  mere  grati- 
fication of  Ids  animal  wants.  Luxuries  he  despised, 
1)ecause  he  had  no  refined  or  lofty  feelings  for  their 
rational  enjoyment ;  nor  moral  energy  of  character 
to  obtain  them.  Uis  habits  %vere  low,  childisli, 
and  grovelling ;  and  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to 
that  healthy  and  hearty  interchange  of  hilarity, 
mirth,  and  good-nature,  wliich  are  to  man  as  plea- 
sant flowers  strewed  in  liis  journey  through  life. 
Spinoza  had  but  one  idea ;  that  was,  to  banish  all 
intelligence  and  wisdom  from  the  universe;  and 
this  scheme,  by  concentrated  thought  and  fixity  of 
purpose,  ho  moulded  into  something  like  philoso- 
phical arrangement  and  form.  And  truth  obliges 
us  to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  speculator  on 
human  natmre  more  successful  and  happy^in  fram- 
ing a  system,  which,  in  all  its  lineaments  and  bear- 
ings,  so  fully,  and  to  the  life,  harmonized  >nth  his 
own  moral  and  social  elukracter,  as  does  that  of  the 
Amsterdam  pliilosopher.  The  one  is  a  perfect  re- 
presentation of  the  other.    He  bad  his  eternal 
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bubstancc,  and  lus  infinite  extension;  and  with 
these  he  rung  the  eliangcs  on  the  abstractions  of 
his  mindi  until  he  brought  forth  something  which 
lias  disgusted  many,  and  puzzled  not  a  few  since 
his  day ;  and  while  he  was  ciTeeting  all  this,  the 
moral  nature  of  the  man  became  reduced  to  as  few 
elements  as  his  speculative  system ;  until,  in  fact, 
he  was  reduced  to  a  mere  dry  husk, — a  shrivelled 
abstraction  of  humanity.  lie  had  no  enthusiasm, 
nor  feeling,  for  what  was  great,  noble,  and  praise- 
worthy ;  no  love  of  country  warmed  liis  lK)som ; 
nor  did  the  temporary  glow  of  personal  friendship 
ever  betray  him  into  an  indiscreet  act  of  lil)erality 
or  kindness.  No ;  Benedict  Spinoza  was  a  piooe 
of  reasoning  mechanism,  and  nothing  more. 

Are  we  in  a  position  to  prove  these  assertions  ? 

Tliis  will  not  be  difficult.  AVe  shall  advance 
nothing  about  his  life  or  conduct ;  we  shall  simply 
content  ourselves  with  glancing  at  those  facts  and 
circumstances,  which  his  admirers  have  brought 
forward  to  public  notice,  as  infallible  proofs  of  his 
heroic  virtue,  and  the  elevated  moral  feelings  he 
I)ossessed  and  cherished.  And  it  is  truly  a  matter 
of  surprise,  to  find  such  whimsical  details  brought 
into  discussion,  in  grave  and  abstract  systems  of 
pliilosophy,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  expounder 
of  a  particular  system,  which  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  run  counter  to  the  religious  opinions 
and  feelings  of  a  great  portion  of  mankind,  was  a 
man  of  singular  worth  of  character;  and  that,  on 
this  very  account,  we  have  a  complete  guarantee 
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tliat  he  would  promulgate  no  theory  whieh  was 
not  in  perfectly  good  keeping  with  tlie  nobleness 
and  dignity  of  his  nature.  We  repeat,  it  is  singu- 
lar  to  find  such  common-place  matters  engaging 
the  attention  of  erudite  and  profound  philosophers. 
But  such  is  the  case.  As  to  the  prudence  of  mak- 
ing the  appeal  tliey  do,  we  shall  not  offer  a  single 
word  in  opposition;  but  merely  state,  that  iii 
giving  our  commentary  on  biographical  incidents 
and  facts,  we  shall  conduct  ourselves  with  as  much 
gravity  and  seriousness,  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  matters  so  redolent  of  senti- 
ments and  feelings  of  an  opposite  character. 

Wo  are  told  that  Spinoza,  when  a  boy,  shadowed 
forth  the  great  thinker  and  arraigner  of  Provi- 
dence ;  for  that  once  when  he  was  sick,  ho  de- 
manded to  know  the  cause  of  his  pains,  why  he,  a 
little  innocent  boy,  should  be  called  upon  to  suffer; 
and  asked  "  "WTiy,  Whence,  and  Whither"  all  this 
should  be.  Now,  to  plain  understandings  there 
seems  nothing  remarkable  in  aU  this ;  nothing  out 
of  the  common  course  of  nature ;  but  his  enthusi- 
astic admirers  tliink  differently;  they  considered 
these  sickly  and  puling  interrogatories  as  a  decided 
indication  of  the  future  grandeur  of  the  man. 

The  next  thing  wc  find  the  modems  extolling,  is 
his  conduct  to  his  parents.  They  wished  him  to 
be  taught  in  their  religion,  but  be  was  obstinate 
and  rebellious.  This  gave  great  umbrage  to  his 
friends.  Tliey  tried  both  harshness  and  kindness, 
but  they  proved  unavailing*  He  was  finally  expelled 
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from  the  Jewish  synagogue.    Now  all  this  is  in 
good  keeping  with  his  re<d  character ;  but  it  has 
no  great  or  decided  bearing  upon  tliat  fictitious  one 
with  which  he  has  of  recent  years  been  invested* 
l)o^^  obstinacy  is  not  real  greatness  of  mind  ;  it 
has  little  in  common  with  it.     It  is  always  an 
attribute  of  a  constitutionally  low  and  imperfect 
moral  nature.     The  base  may  occasionally  pass 
for  the  real  metal ;  but,  in  general,  mankind  arc 
always  able  to  detect  the  difference.    And  in  com- 
mon life  it  would  not  be  considered  a  very  good 
omen  of  future  goodness  and  worth,  for  a  youth 
to  prove  so  unmanageable,  so  unfeeling  and  re- 
bellious to  his  parents,  as  Spinoza  did  in  this  in- 
stance. 

After  excommunication,  his  biographers  tell  us 
Spinoza  was  thrown  an  **  outcast "  on  the  world. 
A  physician  took  compassion  on  liim,  placed  him 
in  his  family,  and  imdertook  to  teach  him  Latin, 
Ills  patron  had  a  daughter,  with  whom  he  fell  in 
love.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  panegyric  to  liis 
admirers.  They  drew  a  parallel  between  him  and 
Abelard,  only  it  happens  that  there  is  nothing  in 
common  between  them.  It  would  appear,  from  the 
circumstantial  account  of  the  affair,  that  Spinoza 
never  made  any  formal  advances  to  the  £eur  object 
of  his  attachment,  but  contented  himself  with 
'^  downcast  looks  on  the  ground;"  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  the  lady  gave  her  hand  to  a  more 
hearty  and  ardent  admirer;  and  henceforth,  say 
his  biographers,  with  great  simplicity,  he  renounced 
love  for  ever,  and  made  a  mistress  of  philosophy. 
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All  this  needs   no  comment ;  the  coldness  and 
apathy  of  the  man  are  vividly  portrayed. 

As  years  rolled  on,  Spinoza  found  it  necessary 
to  hetake  himself  to  some  profession  for  a  liveli- 
hood. He  learned  the  art  of  glass  polishing,  and 
followed  it  steadily.  Tliis  was  undoubtedly  ho- 
nourable, independent,  and  praiseworthy ;  but  this 
is  just  what  ndllions  of  our  race  do  in  every  civi- 
lizcd  country.  He  was  a  single  man ;  lived,  we 
are  told,  with  great  abstemiousness  and  frugality ; 
and,  therefore,  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  able  to 
provide  for  his  daily  wants  without  any  violent  sa- 
crifice of  time  or  labour.  There  is  nothing  here  to 
coll  forth  remarkable  commendation.  There  is  no 
romance  about  the  movements  or  fortunes  of  Spi- 
noza. He  experienced  few  diilicultics  in  obtain- 
ing what  he  wanted.  He  asked  for  little,  and  that 
little  was  readily  supplied.  There  are  no  violent 
struggles  for  bare  existence;  lie  hears  not  the 
piercing  cries  of  his  own  offspring  for  bread  which 
cannot  be  supplied ;  nor  does  he  smart  under  the 
pangs  which  a  parent  must  feel,  from  the  heartless 
ingratitude  of  a  perverse  and  obstinate  child.  None 
of  these  things  afflict  him ;  because  he  lives  to  him- 
self and  for  himself,  and  comes  not  witliin  the 
range  of  such  trials  as  test  man's  real  virtue  and 
strength  of  character.  It  is  indeed  ludicrous  to 
witness  the  common-place  incidents  of  his  life  set 
off  with  all  the  pomp  and '  circumstance  of  sterling 
greatness,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of 
throwing  a  halo  around  that  speculative  system 
which  he  has  left  us  as  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  and 
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ret  ircmcnt  from  the  world*  This  wc  considcr  liardly 
Tnir.  Take  the  system ;  culo^se  it  as  you  like ; 
but  let  it  rest  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  Do  not 
praise  the  author  for  wlmt  he  did  not  profess  to  be, 
and  for  what  he  really  was  not.  His  admirers  may 
consistently  keep  to  the  qualities  of  the  head^  but 
to  those  of  the  heart  they  have  clearly  no  claim. 

Great  credit  is  taken  for  Spinoza's  virtues,  on 
account  of  the  friendly  notices  which  were  bestowed 
on  him  by  persons  of  rank  and  station.  But  to 
those  who  know  anything  of  continental  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking,  in  reference  to  science  and 
literature,  this  is  by  no  means  any  indication  at  all 
of  a  man*8  moral  or  religious  worth.  A  reputation 
for  talents  or  learning  is  lughly  respected,  and  very 
pi-operly  and  beneficially  so;  but  this  respect  seldom 
demands  more  than  the  endowments  of  the  under- 
standing. We  are  also  told  that  Spinoza  was  offer- 
ed the  chair  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  but  magnanimously  refused  it.  This 
s^howcd  an  act  of  good  sense ;  for  he  liad  no  philo- 
sophy to  teach ;  and  he  certainly  would  have  ap- 
[)cared  to  his  students  as  a  very  singular  professor, 
had  he  attempted  to  develop  and  carry  out  the 
system  of  speculation  now  associated  mth  his 
name.  A  public  teacher  of  the  philosophy  of  hu- 
man nature  to  yoimg  students,  whose  avowed 
thcoiy  entirely  excluded  a  Divine  intelligent  Cause, 
would  certainly  have  been  an  anomaly  in  any  semi- 
nary of  instruction  in  the  world.  Spinoza  know 
more  of  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life  than 
to  expose  himself  in  a  situation  of  this  kind.  There 
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was  more  sense  in  the  refusal  than  in  the  offer  of 
the  vacant  chair. 

As  a  proof  of  the  abstemious  habits  of  Spinoza, 
it  is  stated  with  great  circumstantiality  that,  after 
his  death,  it  was  discovered  from  his  private  papers 
that  on  ONE  occasion  (the  account  particularly  men- 
tions the  one)  he  had  eaten  nothing  for  dinner  but 
80uj}e  au  laity  a  little  butter ^  and  Vkpot  of  beer  ;  and 
on  another  day  he  had  a  baaon  ofgi^iel^  some  butter^ 
and  a  quantity  of  raisins.  We  think  there  is  no 
great  self-denial  evinced  in  these  statements.  Many 
philosophers  have  speculated  upon  a  less  substan- 
tial meal  than  milk,  butter,  and  beer.  Nay,  \vc 
are  very  confident,  that  many  a  turtle-loving  Al- 
derman of  the  city  of  London,  has  once  at  least  in 
his  life  been  put  upon  as  low  fare  as  Spinoza, 
either  from  choice  or  necessity,  used  on  these  two 
occasions.  Uis  disciples  show  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion ;  for  the  inference  we  are  led  to  draw  from 
these  statements  is,  that  on  all  other  occasions 
Spinoza  indulged  in  more  luxurious  viands.  Tliis 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  his 
enemies,  who  were  his  contemporaries,  accuse  him 
of  gluttony,  and  call  him  an  Epicurean  philo- 
sopher.* 

The  amusements  of  Spinoza  have  been  called  into 
requisition  to  prove  the  elevation  and  nobleness  of 
his  private  character,  and  the  soundness  of  his  phi- 
losophy. The  materials  are,  however,  very  scanty 
on  this  point.    We  are  only  told  that  his  hours  of 

^  See  Uie  writuigt  of  Dr.  NieuweBt)t,  Anutcnkm,  1/20. 
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recreation  were  spent  in  smoking  his  pipe,  talking 
occasionally  with  liis  fellow  lodgers,  and  witnessing 
fights  between  two  spiders.  His  biographers  mention 
that  the  last  exhibition  offered  him  so  much  lively 
amusement,  that  the  tears  were  often  seen  rolling 
down  his  checks  from  excessive  laughter.  Wo 
liave  no  doubt  but  this  is  quite  true ;  and  every 
reader  will  allow  tlmt  it  is  in  strict  keeping  with 
his  cliaracter  and  habits,  as  exemplified  by  other 
incidents  of  his  life. 

Wo  have  gone  into  these  matters  of  pure  phi- 
losophical twaddle,  from  no  motive  of  throwing 
obloquy  upon  the  dead ;  but  solely  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  Spinoza,  we  know  and  believe,  was  a  very 
ingenious  man;  had  a  mind  peculiarly  adaptod 
to  such  speculations  as  he  indulged  in ;  and  his 
works  altogether  display  an  average  share  of  talent, 
and  no  more.  We  feel  assured  also,  that  he  was  a 
sober,  industrious,  and  peaceable  citizen,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  these  terms.  Thus  far  wc 
cheerfully  go,  but  no  farther.  When  we  hear  the 
clergy  of  all  countries  stigmatised  as  "  bigots,"  and 
"  ignorant  enthusiasts,"  for  speaking  of  his  system 
as  atheistical  in  its  tendency;  when  we  sec  grave, 
philosophers  deifying  his  name,  on  the  ground  of 
his  high  moral  worth,  and  his  genuine  and  un* 
aiTccted  piety ;  when  all  this  is  put  forth,  upon  the 
strength  of  his  having,  in  early  youth,  shaken  off 
parental  authority,  lived  a  life  of  selfish  seclusion, 
of  Ills  having  once  had  to  dine  off  milk,  butter,  and 
beer,  and  of  his  having  generally  indulged  in 
smoking,  and  witnessing  the  combats  of  spiders ; 
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when  we  hear  these  things  dwelt  upon  as  ineon- 
testable  evidences  of  the  superlative  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  man,  we  cannot  refrain  from  feeling 
the  impulse  of  derision  and  contempt  for  all  such 
childish  and  maudlin  zeal.* 

We  shall  close  this  notice  of  Spinoza  with  a  few  ro- 
marks  from  two  or  three  writers,  on  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  speculations,  and  his  worth  as  a  man. 
These  remarks  might  be  greatly  multiplied;  for 
there  are  few  authors  since  the  days  of  Descartes, 
whose  writings  have  called  forth  such  a  contrariety 
of  opinion  as  those  of  Spinoza.  Our  space  is  how- 
ever  limited,  and  we  must  bring  this  chapter  to  a 
termination. 

Dr.  Iklosheini,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Uistory," 
has  the  following  passage,  in  reference  to  the  phi- 
losopher of  Amsterdam :  **  This  man  observed  in 
his  conduct  tlic  rules  of  wisdom  and  probity,  mucli 
better  than  many  who  profess  themselves  Cliris- 
tians;  nor  did  he  ever  endeavour  to  pervert  the 
sentiments  or  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  those  with 
whom  he  lived ;  or  to  inspire,  in  his  discourse,  a  eon- 
tempt  of  religion  or  virtue." 

Voltaire,  in  the  article  "  Dieu,"  published  in  the 
,E9icyclop4die^  says,  "  Tou  are  very  confused,  Bene- 
dict Spinoza,  but  are  you  as  dangerous  as  they  say  ? 
I  maintain  not ;  and  my  reason  is,  that  you  are  very 
perplexed,  you  have  written  in  Imd  Latin,  and 

*8ee**LftViedeB.de  Spinon,  tir^  det  6criu  de  ce  Fameiix  Philo- 
■opbe,  ct  dtt  t^moignage  de  pliuieun  pcnonnet  dignct  de  foi,  qui  Tont 
eomiu  iMrtinili^miicnl;  pw  Jean  Colerus,  Minittre  de  I'Eglise  Lutlio- 
nnmt  de  la  Ilaje.*' 
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there  arc  not  ten  persons  in  all  Europe  who  will 
read  you  from  end  to  end.  When  is  an  author 
dangerous  ?  When  he  is  read  hy  the  idle  of  the 
Court,  and  by  women." 

^I.  Cousin  has  the  following  remarks  respeeting^ 
Spinoza : 

"  Loin  d*6trc  un  athdc,  oomme  on  Fen  aeeusc% 
Spinoza  a  tcllcment  le  sentiment  do  Dicu,  qu'il  en 
I)enl  lo  sentiment  de  Thommc.  Cctte  existence 
temporairc  ct  bonidc,  rien  dc  ce  qui  est  fini  ne  lui 
pnniit  digne  du  nom  d'cxistcnee,  et  lui  il  n'y  a  pour 
hu*  d'etre  v6ritablc  que  I'Etrc  etcmcl.  Ce  livrc  tout 
liorisso  qu*U  est,  h  la  mani^rc  du  temps,  dc  formu- 
las ^omotriquas,  si  aridc  ct  si  rcpoussant  dans  son 
style,  est  au  fond  un  hymnc  mystique,  un  61an  et 
un  soupir  dc  Tiimc  vers  cclui  qui  scul  pcut  dire 
Ir^'itimcmcnt  Je  suis  celui  qui  auis.  Spinoza  est  cs- 
scatiellcmcnt  Juif,  ct  bien  plus  qu'il  nc  Ic  croyait 
lui-mcmc.  Le  Dicu  dcs  Juifs  est  un  Dieu  terrible. 
NuUc  creature  vivante  n*a  de  prix  h,  ses  ycux,  et 
rAiuc  dc  I'hommc  lui  est  comme  Therbe  dcs  champs, 
et  Ic  sang  dcs  betes  dc  sommc.  {Ecclhiaste).  II 
appartcnait  a  unc  autre  6poquQ  du  monde,  h,  dcs 
lumiercs  tout  autrcment  liautcs  que  eclles  du  Ju- 
daismc,  dc  rctablir  le  lieu  du  fini  ct  dc  Tlnfini,  de 
st'parcr  Ttimc  do  tons  Ics  autres  objets,  de  Far- 
racher  li  la  nature,  oil  die  6tait  comme  ensdvelie, 
et  par  une  mediation  et  \me  redemption  sublime, 
de  la  mettrc  en  un  juste  rapport  avee  Dicu.  Spinoza 
n'a  pas  connu  oetto  mediation.  Pour  lui  le  fini  est 
rcst6  d'un  c6t6  et  llnfini  de  Tautre ;  Tlnfini  ne  pro- 
duisant  le  fini  que  pour  le  ddtruire  sans  raison  et 
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sans  fin.  8a  vie  est  le  symbolc  de  son  syst5mo. 
Adorant  rEtemel,  sans  cesse  en  faee  de  I'Infini, 
il  a  dddaign6  ce  mondo  qui  passe ;  il  n'a  eonnu  ni 
le  plaisir,  ni  Taetion,  ni  la  gloire,  car  il  n'a  pas 
80up9onn6  lasienne.  Spinoza  est  un  Mouni  Indian, 
un  Soufi  Persan,  un  moine  enthousiaste ;  ct  Tau- 
tcur  auquel  rcssemble  le  plus  ce  pr6tendu  athde,  est 
Taateur  inconnu  do  r Imitation  de  Jdaua  Cfiriat.*'* 

*  Fngm.  Philo.  Paris,  1838, 
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BOSSUET.    nUYQENS,    AND    FENELON. 

After  the  writings  of  Dcscai*tcs  had  bccu  ge- 
nerally made  known  on  the  Continc^nt,  we  find  a 
visible  cliange  in  metaphysical  discussion  in  most 
of  the  public  seminaries  of  learning,  and  in  tlio 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.    New  light  seems 
to  have  been  diffused  over  tlie  philosophical  per* 
tion  of  her  clergy.    They  saw  in  the  new  nielhod 
of  Descartes  something  both  to  approve  and  stand 
in  awe  of;  and  they  resolved  to  take  what  was 
goodi  and  reject  what  was  suspicious  or  bad.    The 
Aristotelian  philosophy  was  now  nearly  completely 
forsaken ;  but  Plato,  his  rival,  did  not  supply  liis 
place.    Still  the  general  spirit  of  Descartes'  specu- 
lations lay  in  a  Platonic  direction ;  and  it  was  this 
cu*cumstance  which  seemed  to  excite  the  interest 
of  the  philosophical  portion  of  Catholic  writers. 
Descartes*  notions  on  innate  ideas  and  principles, 
his  separation  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  general 
tone  of  his  theological  opinions  on  the  nature  of 
Deity  and  the  humanisoul,  tended  to  cement  the. 
t  2  c 
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relationship  of  his  system  to  tho  Platonic  mo(l(*L 
The  chief  aim,  thcrcforCi  which  the  writers  whose 
names  wo  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  ehaptor, 
had  in  view»  was  to  make  metaphysical  pliilosophy 
a  handmaid  to  religion ;  to  make,  in  fact,  the  plain 
and  rational  deductions  of  the  former  harmoni/c 
with  tho  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  latter.  This 
wflis  the  grand  object  of  their  pursuit ;  and  what- 
ever opinions  we  may  entertain  as  to  tho  successful 
accomplishment  of  this  enterprise,  all  must  allow 
that  great  ability  and  knowledge  were  displayed  in 
its  prosecution. 

BoSSUET. 

Tho  metaphysical  work  of  this  distinguished 
French  preacher,  entitled,  "  Trait6  de  la  Connais- 
sanco  do  Dieu  et  de  Soi-Mcme,"  was  expressly 
written  for  the  instruction  of  the  Dauphin  of 
France.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  very  best 
books  of  the  kind  which  have  ever  appeared  in  any 
language.  It  is  clear,  forcible,  and  eloquent. 
Everything  in  it  displays  the  hand  of  a  master. 

In  treating  of  the  human  mind,  tho  author  de- 
scribes the  functions  of  s<^nsation ;  and  then  shews 
how  the  superior  powers  of  the  understanding 
mould  these  sensational  elements,  and  make  them 
8ubservi<mt  to  the  higher  purposes  of  human 
thought  and  science.  The  various  modes  in  which 
these  complicated  intellectual  operations  are  car- 
ried on,  give  rise  to  a  considerable  diversity  of  ta- 
lent and  knowledge  among  men.  The  author  classes 
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mankind  into  three  sorts ;  men  of  understanding, 
men  of  imagination,  and  men  of  memories,*  Tliesc 
display  in  their  rcspectire  developments  the  reason- 
iiig  faculty,  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  the  fiiculty 
of  retention.  The  three  qualities  of  thought  are  in- 
variably blended  in  individuals  in  certain  propor- 
tions ;  but  it  seldom  or  ever  happens  tliat  we  find 
tiicm  all  in  equal  strength  and  vigour  in  the  same 
person.  Indeed,  the  intellectual  economy,  as  it  is 
displayed  in  the  masses  of  mankind,  and  when  con- 
hidorcd  relatively  to  their  social  and  mental  neces- 
sities, strikingly  forbids  such  a  union. 

Sensation,  according  to  Bossuet,  ciTects  an  im- 
portant oflice  in  the  economy  of  thought.  It  prc- 
{Kircs  and  procures  the  materials  of  tliinking;  it 
excites  the  mind  to  action;  and  is  the  medium 
through  which  we  hold  an  intercourse  with  sur- 
rounding nature.  But  this  sensation  must  not  be 
confounded  with  that  higher  power,  by  wliich  the 
soul  is  able  to  turn,  as  it  were,  upon  itself,  and 
view  its  own  perceptions ;  tliis  is  the  power  of  re- 
flexion.! It  is  an  important  faculty,  and  the  only 
one  wliich  is  fitted  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  every 
metaphysical  theory. 

In  Bossuet*s  ideas  of  the  nature  of  Truth,  we 
And  the  real  scoj^e  and  spirit  of  his  mental  theory. 
Truth  is  that  which  exists,  falsehood  is  that  which 
has  no  existence.  Truth  being  eternal,  must  have 
a  mode  of  existence  which  is  also  eternal.  We  con 
find  this  only  in  the  Deity.    All  principles  and 

*  Tfiit^  de  Comuissanoe.  chap.  1,  i  7-  8.        f  ll>>«i*  c^ap.  1.  i  12. 

2  C  2 
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truths  existed  here,  ages  before  the  human  under- 
standing was  created ;  and  consequently,  we  can 
only  bo  said  io  find  tnitJi8^  not  to  create  theni.  It 
follows  clearly,  then,  that  there  must  be  a  Being 
in  whom  all  these  truths  reside.  It  is  then  in 
Him,  by  an  incomprehensible  process,  that  we  sec 
and  comprehend  all  truths.  He  is  the  God  eternal, 
and  fountain  of  all  intelligence  and  tinith.  It  is 
in  Him  that  we  see  everything,  that  all  men  see 
the  truth,  and  that  it  for  ever  presents  the  same 
unvaried  aspect  and  appearance.  We  may  mould 
this  truth  into  divers  shapes,  to  suit  our  duties 
and  necessities,  but  the  eternal  principles  of  it  re- 
pose in  the  Godliead.* 

After  giving  utterance  to  opinions  of  this  de- 
scription, it  docs  seem  to  be  the  height  of  inconsis- 
tency for  Bossuet  to  express  a  repugnance  to  Pa- 
ther  Malebranche's  doctrine  of  seeing  all  things  in 
Gk>d.  And  what  renders  the  inconsistency  more 
glaring  is,  that  Bossuet  was  not  content  with  sim- 
ple expressions  of  displeasure,  but  actually  insti- 
gated Anthony  Amauld  to  write  his  work  on  True 
and  FaUe  Idea$,  in  opposition  to  Malebranche*s 
sy8tem.t 

HUYGENS. 

This  author  was  a  distinguished  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Louvain,  and  excited  a  good  deal  of 

I 

*  Traits  de  CoimiiiMnM,  diap.  1,  ^  16. 

t  See  Bomiel*  Letters;  one  25  June,  16S3,  to  the  Archbitbop  of 
Utieeht;  and  tbe  other  dntcd  21  May,  1687,  to  a  duciple  of  Mak* 
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attention  for  his  metaphysical  opinions,  and  for 
tho  boldness  with  whicli  he  promulgated  theoL 
Uis  leading  principle  was  that  Truth  ^^as  eternal 
and  uncreated ;  that  it  resided  in  the  Deity.  Truth 
governs  and  conmiands  the  understanding;  and 
the  understanding  submits  itself  to  it,  but  is  not 
the  judge  of  it.  We  can  only  see  truth  tTirougb 
tlic  Deity,  who  is  above  all  human  authority,  and 
the  source  of  all  intelligenco.  The  unity  and  uni- 
versality of  Truth  is  a  proof  that  Deity  is  its  only 
proper  source. 

Fenelox. 

Fcnelon  embraced  the  general  principles  of  Des- 
cartes* pliilosophy,  but  did  not  follow  him  impli- 
citly in  all  his  opinions.  Mental  speculations  did 
not  form  a  leading  object  in  the  studies  of  Fcne- 
lon ;  they  were  only  made  subservient  to  illustra- 
tions of  theological  truth.  He  had,  however,  a 
decided  genius  for  subtile  and  knotty  questions. 
His  gentle  and  amiable  spirit  loved  to  hover  over 
the  immensities  of  existence  and  being ;  but  his 
thoughts  never  assumed  the  boldness  of  dogmatism, 
nor  the  logical  severity  of  a  confirmed  theorist. 
They  were  intelligent,  persuasive,  inquiring,  and 
suggestive.  What  he  said  was  in  the  spirit  of  a 
devoted  and  affectionate  pupil,  willing  to  learn, 
and  to  receive  instruction  vrith  gratitude  and  de- 
light. 

Fenelon  was  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  images, 
and  supposed  they  left  impressions  oathebrain. 
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which  were  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  which 
images  wcro  faitliful  representations  of  external  ob- 
jects.* Ideas  so  generated  in  the  mind  seemed  to 
him,  however,  to  bo  influenced  by  a  certain  law, 
which  gave  them  in  some  measure  the  appearance 
of  possessing  a  distinct  existence,  even  from  our 
own  minds.  These  ideas,  he  says,  constitute,  not 
only  a  light,  but  a  rule ;  it  is  a  rule  I  cannot  sit  in 
judgment  upon,  and  yet  it  constrains  me  to  judge. 
In  one  sense  those  thoughts  or  ideas  are  myself,  for 
ihcy  are  my  reason;  in  another  sense,  they  arc 
not  myself,  for  I  am  subject  to  change,  but  they 
are  immutable.  Tliesc  ideas  are  universal,  neces- 
sary, and  eternal,  t 

Again  the  amiable  and  pious  author  says,  **  In 
fact,  my  reason  is  in  myself;  for  it  is  necessary  I 
should  always  look  internally  to  find  it ;  but  there 
is  a  superior  reason  wliich  corrects  me,  which  I 
consult,  and  which  exercises  authority  over  me. 
It  is  an  internal  monitor,  which  makes  me  speak, 
which  keeps  me  silent,  which  makes  me  believe,  and 
which  creates  suspicion  and  doubt.  In  listening 
to  it,  I  receive  instruction;  in  listening  only  to 
myself,  I  am  deceived.  This  monitor  is  every  where; 
and  its  voice  is  heard  from  one  end  of  the  universe 
to  the  other,  and  by  all  mankind  as  well  as  my- 

80lf."t 

*  Timit^  de  rExittence  de  Dicu,  put  1.  cluip.  4. 
t  Ibid.,  |Mun  2.  Chap.  4*  ^ 

X  Ibid.,  put  2.  Oiaii.  4. 
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TSCUIRNUAUSEN.  TnOMASIUS.  GEULINX,  AND 
PCMRET. 

TuESE  three  authors  may  bo  ckissod  under  the 
simc  head,  so  far  as  historical  arrangement  is  oon- 
ccrucd.  They  are  necessary  links  in  the  great 
cliain  of  German  pliilosophy. 

TsCHIBNnAUSEK. 

This  author  is  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  German  speculation.  IIo  was  a  man  of  great 
and  varied  information,  and  cultivated  mental  phi- 
losophy with  ardour  and  success.  His  treatise, 
JfedicuM  Mentis^  published  at  licipsic,  in  1695, 
was  the  fruit  of  his  metaphysical  studies. 

Tschimhausen  divided  philosophers  into  throe 
classes;  the  first  those  who  had  only  a  verbal 
knowledge  of  science,  and  contented  themselves 
>nth  the  technical  arrangements  of  a  special  termi* 
uology;  the  second  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  scientific  opinions,  and  made  a 
choice  of  a  system  from  what  presented  itself  to 
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tlieir  notioo;  the  third  class,  in  addition  to  all  ac- 
quired knowledge,  thought  and  judged  for  them- 
selves,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge  by  original  observations  and  in- 
quiries. 

The  author  lays  down  four  leading  principles  is 
a  foundation  for  all  his  speculations  on  human 
nature.  **  1st.  I  am  conscious  of  many  things ; 
2nd.  I  am  favourably  affected  by  some  things,  and 
unpleasantly  by  others ;  3rd.  There  are  some  things 
I  can  conceive,  and  there  are  others  beyond  my 
powers  of  conception ;  and  4th.  I  perceive,  by  tlic 
help  of  the  external  senses,  internal  images  or  mo- 
difications of  what  I  experience.'** 

The  difficulties  in  the  progress  of  truth  arise 
from  the  irregular  action  of  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation ;  from  confounding  the  rational  being  with 
reed  existence;  from  our  inability  of  duly  appre- 
ciating tlmt  knowledge  which  we  do  possess ;  for 
want  of  our  attention  being  steadily  and  powerfully 
directed  to  particular  studies ;  and  from  the  un- 
steadiness and  changeableness  of  the  mind  itself. 
These  imperfections  of  our  nature  may  bo,  in  some 
measure, .  corrected  by  a  careful  and  attentive 
study  of  the  laws  which  regulate  cause  and  effect, 
and  by  cultivating  a  habit  of  observing  and  detect- 
ing general  principles.  The  latter  are  of  essential 
importance  in  all  philosophical  disquisitions. 

Tschimhausen  was  an  ardent  adinirer  of  Spinoza, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  adopted  any  of 

^  McdiciBA  Ucntit,  prcfioiu. 
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his  important  principles  of  philosophy.  He  said 
that  ho  thought  that  Spinoza  had  gircn  a  moro 
elevated  representation  of  the  Deity  than  Descartes 
himself  had  done.* 


OuniSTIAN  TnOMASIUS. 

The  claims  of  Thomasius  to  metaphysical  cele- 
brity are  but  slender.  The  ontological  or  higher 
branches  of  the  science,  ho  entirely  disowned.  Ho 
adopted  the  School  maxim  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  understanding  but  what  luid  previously  been 
in  the  senses.  Tliis  principle  he  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  one  declares  to  be  true  every  thing 
which  the  understanding  perceives  by  the  senses ; 
and  the  other  those  notions  which  harmonize  with 
what  the  mind  conceives  from  materials  which  aro 
oiTered  to  its  notice  by  external  representations. 

Wo  cannot  know  what  mind  is ;  we  only  know 
its  cflccts  or  conditions,  but  not  its  abstract  de-. 
mcnts.  The  foundation  of  all  truth  lies  in  ourselves; 
to  know  ourselves  is  the  highest  wi8dom.t 

Tlie  author  also  defines  thought,  **  a  mental  dis- 
course about  images,  by  the  movement  of  external 
things,  and  through*  the  instrumentality  of  the 
senses  stamped  on  the  brain." 

Arnold  Oeuldoc. 
This  author  followed  the  medical  profession  at 

*  Vide  Stuck,  Bcitnege  lur  GeMhiehte  dvr  Philos. ;  See  »1m  FuUcbom 
tud  Brurkcr. 
t  Sec  FttUcborn  and  Bruckcr. 
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Leyden,  and  was  the  writer  of  several  treatises  on 
motaphysieal  subjects.  The  principal  of  these  arc, 
''  Methodus  Inveniendi  Argumenta/'  published  in 
1675 ;  and  the  other,  **  Annotata  Majora  in  Prin- 
cipia  Philosophiic  Rcnati  Des  Cartes,  et  Opera  Phi- 
losophical' wliich  was  given  to  the  world  in  1700. 

The  last  is  the  work  of  Oeulinx  which  has  ex- 
cited the  principal  sliare  of  attention  among  the 
philosophic  writers  of  modem  times.  By  some  he 
lias  been  awarded  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
who  suggested  the  theory  of  occasional  causes;  by 
others  again  that  favour  has  been  conferred  on  De  la 
Forge.* 

The  reader  will  find  that  part  of  the ''  Annotata," 
under  the  head  ''Disputatio  Metaphysical'  the 
most  important  relative  to  mental  science.! 

Petbr  Poiret. 

Peter  Poiret  was,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  a  zeal- 
ous advocate  for  theCartesian  philosophy;  but  he  re- 
nounced it,  and  fell  into  mystical  trains  of  thought. 
He  wrote  a  work  against  lAx.  Locke,  entitled  '*  Fides 
et  B4itio  collates,  ac  suo  utraque  loco  redditas,  advcr- 
sus  principia  J.  Lockii."  There  are  many  original 
and  profound  observations  scattered  throughout 
this  treatise.  The  author  also  wrote  *'  Economic 
de  la  Divine  Providence,"  in  which  his  mystical 
views  are  fiilly  developed.  Faith  to  guide  the  un- 
derstanding, and  grace  to  sanctify  the  will,  arc 


*  See  thia  maUer  tUted  in  Ouninm,  Esau,  17^  Si^le,  voL  2,  book  4. 
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tlio  chief  instruments  in  tho  work  of  man's  regene- 
ration. 

Toiret  published  also  anothi^r  work,  called  *'  Be 
Xatun\  Idearum  ex  orii^ine  su&  Itepetit&/'  &c. 
This  treatise,  though  published  at  Amsterdam,  cre- 
ated a  considerable  sensation  tliroughout  tho  whole 
of  France.  Indeed  the  whole  of  Pouret*8  specu- 
lations, mystical  and  often  unintelligible  as  they 
wore,  took  a  firm  hold  of  thephilosophic  and  religious 
I)ortion  of  his  countrymen.    lie  died  in  1719. 

There  were  several  oUier  writers  of  a  kindred 
(.Tnius  with  Poiret,  who  flourished  in  or  near  his 
o\^*n  time.  William  Postel  published  hb  '*  Pantho- 
nosion;**  and  Mutius  Fansa,  his  *' Accord  do  la 
Philosophic  Profane  ct  Chrdtiennc."  Amos  Como- 
nias  and  Jean  Baser  aro  both  of  tho  same  school. 
We  cannot,  for  want  of  sjiaoe,  enter  into  an  indi- 
vidual examination  of  these  speculative  labours. 
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CIIAPTER  XXII. 


FONTENELLE,  REGNAULT.  D*AGUESSEAU, 
AND  TERRASSON. 

These  French  writers  have  a  great  similarity,  in 
their  philosophical  opinions  of  tlie  mind,  with  each 
other.  They  all  viewed  metaphysics  through  the 
medium  of  theology,  and  the  common  sense  prin- 
ciples of  human  life.  None  of  them  ventured  upon 
framing  theories  or  systems,  hut  contented  them- 
selves with  being  humble  though  independent  in- 
terpretators  of  the  more  elaborated  and  complicated 
disquisitions  of  others.  They  collectively  form, 
however,  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  history  of 
speculative  science  in  France ;  and  their  respective 
opinions  exerted  no  small  degree  of  influence  over 
minds  of  a  bolder  and  more  daring  stamp,  previous 
to  that  great  social  and  political  revolution  of  whicli 
their  coimtry  was  the  theatre. 

FONTENELLE. 

Fontenelle  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
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)r  whom  Franco  has  just  cause  to  foci  proud.  He 
mltivatcd  with  great  success  both  i)hysical  and 
nental  pliilosophy,  and  was,  in  every  sense,  as  ami- 
iblc  in  his  private  deportment,  as  celebrated  for  liis 
)hilosophical  acuteness  and  discernment. 

His  first  metaphysical  work  was  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1G86,  and  mthout  his  name.  It  is 
called  **  Doutes  sur  le  Syst^me  des  Causes  Occasion- 
idles."    It  was  levelled  against  the  theory  of  Des-  \ 

^rtcs,  but  particularly  against  the  extension  of  that  j 

:hcory  by  Father  Malebranchc.    Fontenello  shows  [ 

[hat  the  term  cause  is  used  by  both  these  eminent  j 

philosophers  in  a  loose  and  ambiguous  sense ;  and 
this  has  led  to  innumerable  misconceptions  in  the  I 

Icvclopment  of  their  respective  theories.  Fonte- 
lelle  attempts  to  give  a  more  philosopliical  defini- 
tion of  a  cause,  which  he  says  must  always  mean, 
in  the  conception  of  all  minds,  something  fully  ^ 

idequato  to  produce  the  cfTcct.  This  is  the  only 
true  definition  of  a  cause.  It  must  be  o\i7ied,  how- 
3vcr,  tliat  his  own  description  of  causation  is  very  ( 

lefcctive,  and  that  he  has  not  been  so  successful  in  ! 

)vcrthrowing  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  as 
ac  imagines.*  I 

Fontenelle  took  a  wider  range  of  speculation  in     ^  : 

lis  Fh*ag7nens,on  Human  JUasoUf  the  IIunianMindf        y  | 

ind  on  Imtitict.    In  all  of  these  tracts  he  displays  | 

preat  originality  of  thought,  and  discusses  the  na-  | 

ure  and  laws  of  intellectual  existence  altogether  ^ 

ndependent  of  any  theoretical  views  of  Descartes, 

'  Dotttcfl  sur  la  Sjrttime  des  Cautct  Occaiioniiellct,chAp.  3,  pp.  10*  16. 
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or  of  any  other  philosopher.  Tlie  Secretary  of  tlio 
Academy  intimates,  that  he  purposes  treating  or 
the  mind  with  all  simplicity  of  expi*ession,  and  ar- 
ranging its  phenomena  witliout  the  assistance  of 
any  cumbrous  dialectical  frame-work.  General 
propositions,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  science,  are  derived,  in  his  concc])- 
tion,  from  often  repeated  experiments.  The  n^ces- 
Mary  trtUlis  of  other  reasoners  on  the  mind,  he  calls 
natural  axioms.  The  rule  for  obtaining  these  axioms 
the  author  lays  down,  namely,  that  when  natim* 
displays  her  entire  manifestations,  the  same  neces- 
sity which  makes  them  what  they  are,  compels  the 
human  mind  to  conceive  them  as  they  exist.  These 
natural  aanonis  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  the 
one  derived  from  a  survey  of  our  internal  mental 
operations,  and  the  other  from  external  objects, 
and  their  relations,  without  us.  These  two  orders 
of  axioms  embrace  every  tiling  which  comes  withiu 
the  scope  of  human  intelligence.* 

On  what  Fontenelle  calls  the  Zatos  of  Thonghl, 
he  is  very  happy  and  original  in  his  illustrations. 
His  opinions  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  was 
some  time  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  fa- 
ther Bufficr,  and  still  later  by  the  Scotch  School  of 
metaphysics.  Fontenelle  tells  us  that  it  was  an 
indispensable  condition  of  creation  itself,  that  the 
fundamental  laws  of  human  belief  should  be  placed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  misconception  or  imccr- 
tainfy.    The  mind  judges  truly,  and  relies  with 

"»  Fri4PDCTUi  d*un  Trait^  de  k  Raifon  Ilumaine,  pp.  290,  294. 
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implicit  confidence  never  to  I)e  shaken,  upon  its 
ju(lij;incnt,  in  all  matters,  when  it  appears  impos- 
sible for  it  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  This 
))rineiple  of  agreement,  arising  from  the  constituted 
order  of  things,  is  the  foundation  of  every  thing  in 
the  sliapc  of  knowledge  and  conviction.* 

Father  Begnault. 

This  learned  Jesuit  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for 
his  zealous  and  successful  devotion  in  dissemina- 
ting useful  truths  on  topics  connected  with  intel- 
lectual philosophy.  The  chief  ohjcct  to  which  the 
labours  of  Regnault  were  directed  was,  to  improve 
and  simplify,  as  much  as  possible,  the  study  of 
loi^ic.  His  work  on  this  subject  is,  ^*  La  Logiquc  en 
forme  d*Entretiens,  ou  I'Art  dc  trouver  la  Verit6," 
and  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1742. 

The  author  treats  of  the  mind  in  the  following  or- 
der. He  distinguishes  all  perceptions  arising  from 
sensation,  imagination,  sentiment,  and  moral  fcc^l- 

*  "  II  a  fallu  que  Dieii,  en  imprimant  la  loi  g^n^rale  de  cW-ance,  Mtkt 
le  ou  dc  rcrrctir.  L*ctprit  juge  yrai  tout  ce  qu'il  nc  |)eut  pas  juger  autre- 
mcnt,  saiit  examiner  et  sans  savoir  si  ecttv  imixissiliiUtc  dc  eonccvoir  au- 
tnnncnt  est  une  marque  s6re  de  vi^ritd.  C'cst  sur  cc  fondcmcnt  que  ro- 
poftc  le  tcrooij^age  des  sens ;  quoi  que  la  nature  des  choses  nc  s'y  mon* 
trc  pas  toutc,  c^st  pourtant  par  ce  que  la  nature  des  choses  est  telle 
quVllcs  se  montrcnt  d*une  certaine  mani^rc ;  en  tant  qu*ellcs  sc  roontrent 
sinsi,  cc  qu*on  en  roit  a  sa  r6nt4,  Mais  la  pr^'scnce  des  objets  determine 
luWssairement  Tcsprit  k  Ics  eonccvoir  d'une  telle  fa^on  et  non  d'une 
Autre;  si  jerois  un  homme  debout,  il  m'cst  impossible  de  leToir  eoueh^\ 
^c.  A  ce  mouvement  natural  de  cr^anee,  Tesprit  ajoute  une  r^e  qu'il 
•e  fait  &  lui-m^me,  c'est  qu'il  juge  vrai  aussi  tout  cc  qu'il  croit  ne  devoir 
n&s  eonccvoir  autrement,  quoiqu'il  le  pftt."— (KragsieiM,  pp.  291, 294» 
298.) 
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ing,  from  those  of  a  purely  intellcetual  east,  which 
are  denuded  of  all  sensible  external  qualities.  These 
two  orders  of  our  pereeptions  are  made  known  to 
us  by  two  charaeteristie  cireumstanees ;  the  ono 
we  reeo^ise  by  themselves,  and  not  through  the 
intervention  of  anything  else ;  tlie  otlier  we  know 
from  the  agency  of  external  things.  The  last  class 
of  ideas,  the  author  thinks,  are  the  most  important 
for  man  to  acquire.  He  considers  them,  also,  as 
the  true  representatives  of  the  external  qualities  or 
essences  of  bodies.*  Tlie  author  lays  down  nine 
rules  to  aid  the  mind  in  forming  these  ideas,  and 
how  to  regulate  and  apply  them  to  the  purpose  of 
detecting  general  truth,  and  to  point  out  the  limits 
between  the  suggestions  of  reason,  and  the  princi- 
ples and  maxims  of  authority.! 

On  the  nature  of  our  ideas  from  sensible  objects, 
Eegnault  has  the  following  observations.  "  Those 
sensible  ideas  which,  by  the  natural  judgments 
which  accompany  them,  seem  sometimes  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  soul  or  mind  itself,  are,  never- 
theless, sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of 
things.  In  separating  or  referring  them  to  divers 
places,  they  are  still  united  to  myself ^  in  the  sole 
and  individual  mof ,  where  they  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  things,  but  not  from  that 
which  I  call  myself.  Indeed,  all  the  senses  seem 
indivisible;  it  is  a  dear  and  distinct  notion  which 
we  have  of  our  soul,  that  it  is  perfectly  one^  simple, 

^  Sea  Elteents  de  M^hjaquc,  Entictim  2,  pp.  13.  20. 63 ;  ao^ 
EntictieB  13.  p.  200. 
t  Ibid.  EBtmieas  3  and  13. 
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and  indivisible ;  an  indivisibility  wliick  appears  tbe 
more  wonderful  and  admirable,  inasmuch  as  we 
seem,  so  to  s^x^,  to  be  able  to  expand  ourselves  out- 
wardly to  an  almost  iuftnite  number  of  objects."* 

On  matters  connected  with  the  principles  of  edu- 
(.*ation9  to  which  Father  Rep^nault  had  paid  great 
attention,  we  find  him  expressing  himself  uix>n  the 
^'eiieral  nature  of  instruction  in  this  manner.  "  So- 
crates/* says  he,  ''and  St.  Augustine  after  him,  liad 
{rood  grounds  for  maintaining  that  no  man  could 
teach  another  anything.  That  which  we  denomi- 
nate instruction  in  a  master,  is  simply  the  art  of 
interrogating  his  disciple,  according  to  a  received 
method,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  that  truth 
which  is  in  his  own  mind.  And  that  which  we  c$dl 
learning  or  acquiring  knowledge  in  a  pupil,  is  only 
the  development  of  the  faculty  of  attention,  and  its 
steady  concentration  upon  our  inward  thoughts  or 
ideas/'t 

These  opinions  formed,  in  after  years,  the  foun- 
(Lition  of  several  speculations  among  French  phi- 
losoi>hei*s,  which  we  shall  notice  more  fully  in 
another  part  of  this  Volume, 

Like  Malebranche,  Father  Rcgnault  centred  all 
his  philosophy  upon  Deity.  God  is  the  source  and 
active  cause  of  our  existence,  and  the  reason  which 
discovers  the  sdenees  to  us  is  tliat  heavenly  moni- 
tor which  points  out  the  paths  in  which  we  ought 
to  tread.  There  are,  however,  two  kinds  or  degrees 


*  Di«coiiri  tur  Ici  I«lces»  pp.  212.  214. 
t  Discoun  tur  TAme.  pp.  1.  G. 
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of  reason ;  the  one,  of  an  eternal  nature,  superior  to 
our  minds,  whieh  contains  within  it  all  the  princi- 
ples of  divine  and  human  knowledge ;  the  other  is 
what  may  1)0  termed  natural  reason,  and  is,  in 
some  measure,  of  human  ereation.  This  natural 
reason  is  distinguished  hy  four  characteristics  or 
attributes :  an  ardent  desire  for  truth ;  a  power  of 
recognising  primitive  or  elementary  ideas ;  a  facuUy 
of  weighing  and  judging  of  evidence ;  and  a  power 
to  suspend  our  judgment,  when  the  materials  sub- 
mitted to  us  are  of  an  inadequate  or  contradictory 
nature.* 


IIenhy  Francis  d'Aouesseau. 

This  philosopher  was  Chancellor  of  France,  and 
Voltaire  aflirms  ho  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  ui)right  who  ever  filled  that  important  si- 
tuation. < 

D' Aguesseau  was  a  zealous  cultivator  of  mental 
speculation,  and  had  studied  Bacon,  Ilobbes,  Des- 
cartes, and  Locke,  with  great  attention.  Ilis  pe- 
culiar views  on  metaphysics,  which  were  not  ori- 
ginally mtended  for  publication,  are  contained  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Meditations  Metaphysiques  sur  les 
Vraics  ou  les  Fausses  Iddcs  de  la  Justice.'' 

The  Chancellor  had  a  decided  leaning  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato»  and  a  corresponding  repugnance 
to  the  theories  of  mind  which  made  it  depend 
upon,  or  bo  considered  as  a  result  of,  material  agen- 

*  DtMonn  15  Mtf  let  Id^et,  p.  192.  Ditcourt  sur  U  Raiioc.  vfiu2, 93. 
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cics.  Uis  imdcntanding  was  of  too  solid  and  mas« 
ciilino  a  character  to  bo  led  by  a  purely  mystical 
hriwtliesis ;  but  ho  conceived  that  by  our  referring 
the  nature  of  mind  to  a  Divine  origin,  we  were 
lM*ttcr  able  to  explain  what  the  thinking  principle 
or  man  really  was ;  and  for  this  reason,  tliat  wo 
rooi):;nisc  the  same  character  in  the  Divinity  as  in 
umn,  though  the  former  is  placed  at  an  incon- 
cvivablc  distance  'of  perfection.  Such  an  hypothe- 
sis, the  Cliancellor  contends,  is  highly  favourable 
to  tlie  development  of  a  lofty  theology,  as  well  as 
a  sound  and  effective  moral  and  political  codo  of 
laws  and  regulations. 

Eutertaining  these  ideas,  it  was  natural  he 
sliould  object  to  the  philosophy  of  Ilobbes  and 
Locke,  on  the  origin  of  human  knowledge.  Making 
the  senses  the  source  of  all  our  ideas,  appeared  to 
D'Aguesseau  as  too  material  and  degrading.  Of 
Locke,  however,  ho  entertained  a  high  opinion,  and 
he  maintains  there  are  many  portions  of  his  **  £s- 
say"  with  which  ho  cordially  agrees. 

Tub  Abbe  Terrassok. 

This  ecclesiastic  was  an  able  man,  and  a  most 
devoted  disciple  of  the  Cartesian  system.  So  ab« 
sorbing  and  extravagant  was  his  admiration  of  it, 
that  he  frequently  said  that  the  whole  of  philoso- 
phy was  contained  in  the  mind  of  Descartes.  He 
has  dwelt  at  considerable  length,  in  his  work  "  In- 
troduction k  la  Philosophie,"  upon  the  immense 

2  B  2 
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inflaehce  which  the  writings  of  Descartes  hid  upon 
the  opinions  and  taste  of  his  countrjrmen.  : 
:  Tlie  basis  of  his  metaphysics  rests  upon  this 
principle,  '*  that  human  philosophy  is  not  sufficient 
to  make,  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  things  ;•  but  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  true 
principles  of  science/'^     *      '  •    i:         ••    -• 

'I't  -,(1     J  '.     I.-    i.-. •.::;.!    '  i    ■•'•;'    '«■".  i     •'        •      '    .     ■ 

. .  t'  f?  L*^  riiilotopkie  hnmaint.  ne  nilBt  |im  pour  nous  fairr  <1MNivnr  Li 
rtmM  prliiH)tcs  ikw  cInmci  i  main.ellc  suffit'  pour  mUicjucr  lc«  miit  |iriii- 
opci  d^'inetiM*^    (  fnlroSitftUm  i  (n  PhiLmtf»hie,  pp.  8.  9.)    ' 

'';    ♦'•  //  -•:  .'"!  1'  •  'I!    /;:«  I  J-  '>'}  )/••*••  •;•  ■  •  "li    'm. 
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CHAFrER  XXIII. 


ANTHONY  AllNAULD. 


Antuony  Arnaiild  was  unquestionably  a  very 
acute  and  sound  metaphysician.  '  lie  combated 
with  uncommon  zeal  and  efTect,  both  the  mental  and 
theological  creeds  of  Father  Malobranchc.  The 
whole  of  Arnauld's  works,  wliich  arc  chiefly  of  a 
controversial  natUrOt  amount  to  the  surprising  num-^ 
bor  o{ forty 'fice  Volumes  quarto  ! 

There  are  two  publications  of  his,  on  mental  sub- 
jects, well  entitled  to  notice  and  commendation ; 
his  work  •*  On  True  and  False  Ideas/'  and  his  "  Art 
of  Thinking."  In  the  former  ho  seems  to  have 
been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  common  theories 
about  our  ideas irere  not  satisfactory  to  his  mind; 
for  he  maintains  that  ^'material  things  are  pei^ 
ccived  immediately  by  the  mind,  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  ideas." 

Arnauld  conceives  that  it  is  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  an  intellectual  being,  to  be  conscious  of 
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its  own  existence  and  of  its  oxm  operations.  To 
think  and  to  perceive  are  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
and  the  idea  of  an  object  is  simply  the  perception 
of  it.  Perception  is  a  modified  representative  of 
the  object.  Tlicse  representative  ideas  are  not, 
however,  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  images  or 
pictures;  they  are  only  deemed  such  in  relation 
to  our  perceptions  themselves.  Representative 
ideas  ore  considered  in  this  light  because  they  arc 
the  medium  through  wliich  external  objects  are  for- 
mally presented  to  the  mind.* 

Amauld*s  notions  on  perception  constituted  the 
peculiar  feature  of  his  metaphysical  system.  All 
his  positions  and  reasonings  rested  upon  them. 
He  every  way  affirms  that  perception  is  an  act  of 
intuition ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  mind  that  ob- 
jects present  themselves.  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion 
that  objects  must  necessarily  be  contiguous  to  our 
organs  before  they  can  be  perceived.  We  can  per- 
ceive objects  which  are  at  a  distance  from  us,  by 
the  sense  of  vision.  The  only  tiling  necessarily 
present  to  us  is  that  which  we  call  objective,  which 
constitutes  the  internal  perception.t 

Amauld  tells  us  in  many  portions  of  his  works, 
that  we  do  not  perceive  objects  immediately/;  the 
only  immediate  object  before  the  mind  is  the  idea. 
We  have  ideas  of  the  properties  or  qualities  of 
things,  and  this  is  all  we  know  about  the  matter. 

*  Des  Vnict  et  dct  FauMet  Id^  lt4meD,  1724»  chap.  2.  pp.  2. 3d. 
d9|dMp.6.pp.48.69;alao,Ddeoted*AnuHiUi,toiii.d8.de  let  (Barm, 

t  Det  Vnift  ei  dct  FauMet  Id^  chap.  8.  pp.  68.  80. 
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These  ideas  or  perceptions  oonstituto  tho  objectioe 
rcnlity  of  what  the  mind  is  said  to  ix^rccive.* 

Tlic  soul  of  man  is  partly  aclice^  and  partly j^m* 
iire^  in  rcfercnco  to  its  perceptions.  It  is  active, 
inasmuch  as  it  creates  within  itself,  and  by  virtue 
of  its  own  nature  or  essence,  certain  ideas ;  and  it 
is  ])assire,  as  it  receives  impi*cssions  or  ideas  from 
objects  external  to  it.  Tho  active  class  of  its  ideas 
arc  those  connected  with  tho  process  of  reason- 
ins;  ;  tho  passive,  those  which  the  Almighty  has 
stamiied  ujton  the  soul  at  its  creation,  and  whidi 
manifest  themselves  through  tho  medium  of  the 
senses. 

Arnauld  then  stoutly  defends  Descartes'  system, 
that  the  human  mind  has  no  immediate  or  direct 
knowledge  of  external  things.  The  act  of  per- 
ception is  alone  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  thing  really  existing  with- 
out us.  Arnauld  says, ''  Lc  corps  no  pent  agir  sur 
V^xxLQ  commo  cause  physique.  La  volenti  et  la 
puissance  divines  ont  seules  dtabli  le  rapport  indi- 
rect d*apr^  lequel  nos  perceptions  correspondent 
en  cfTet  \\  certains  £tres  extericurs  qu'on  appelle 
corps,soit  qu*ils  soient  presents  ou  61oign6s  de  nous. 
La  connaissancc  que  nous  avons  de  leur  existence 
est  legitimee  seulement  par  quelques  arguments 
tires  de  la  v<Sracit6  de  Dieu,  et  des  motifs  qui  nous 
portent  &  croire  que,  dans  la  sagesse  do  ses  des- 
seins,  il  a  en  effet  6tabli  une  semblable  correspond- 
ancc."t 

*  Oct  Vrtiet  et  det  FausMs  Id6ei,  chap.  8.  pp.  4S.  60. 
t  Det  Vniet  et  det  Faiutet  Id^  chap.  ^.  p.  333.  Examea  du 
tnuU  de  rettence  det  oorpt.  (Eumt  d'Arnauld,  ton.  32.  pp.  146. 149. 
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Internal  consciousness  is,  as  Arnauld  affirms, 
the  centre  from  which  all  the  intellectual  know- 
ledge of  man  is  derived.  It  is  the  source  of  all 
science.* 

Arnauld  is  well  entitled  to  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  history  of  the  philosophy  of  miiid  in  this 
century,  hy  his  Port  lloyal  Logic.  Tliis  little  work, 
of  which  he  w*as  the  chief  writer,  exercised  a  great 
inQucnce  over  systems  and  theories  of  education ; 
and  it  was  the  first  treatise  which  attempted  to  lay 
bare  the  Aristotelian  method  of  reasoning  on  im* 
portant  subjects  connected  with  human  nature. 

The  fii*st  part  of  "L'Art  de  Penscr,"  contains  an 
account  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  ideas ;  both 
individual  and  complex.  He  seems  to  have  taken 
the  word  idea  to  be  pure  thought,  whatever  is  in  the 
mind,  or  occupies  it  for  the  time  being.  Arnauld 
says  this  word  is  unsusceptible  of  any  definition ; 
because  thei-e  is  no  word  more  simple  than  itself. 
This  gives  the  key  to  what  was  his  real  meaning 
of  this  term. 

Arnauld  opposes  the  doctrine  that  ideas  are  o\h 
tained  by  the  senses.  He  concedes,  however,  that 
some  ideas  may  be  derived  from  this  source,  but  they 
are  only  occasional,  {par  occasion).  All  our  ideas 
have  ff  higher  origin,  and  belong  to  the  mind 


*  **  La  contciencc  intime  ett  pour  rhommc  Ic  icul  foyer  de  lutnitrc : 
c*est  de  son  scin  qnVmancnt  let  idrcs  clairct,  ect  idCcs  cUircs  qui  seulc* 
eouttituent  U  mue  scienee.  Nous  eonnainont  pa*"  det  idces  claires,  non 
•eulement  let  etiotet  que  nout  tpereevo&t  iuim^diatement,  eomuie  notrt 
6me ;  mait  autti  cellet  aiaqueUr t  nout  ne  pouTont  attcindre  que  {lar  Ic 
raitonnement.  romme  let  ainet  dot  autret  hoinmet.** — Det  Vraicwt 
det  Fauttct  Id^^.  rhap.  23  et  2^ 
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itself,  forming  its  constituent  and  necessary  ele- 
ments.* 

The  '*  Art  of  Thinking*'  was  a  joint  production 
between  Arnauld  and  his  friend  Nicole,  and  it  has 
even  l>een  said  that  others  had  a  sliare  in  its  nia- 
luifacture.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is 
that  the  work  is  a  most  able  one.  It  often  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  "Port  lloyal  Logic."  M. 
Crousaz,  in  Iiis  **  Logic/'  maintains  that  Amauld's 
"  Art  of  Thinking"  exercised  a  morc  powerful  influ- 
ence in  reforming  academical  instruction  through* 
out  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  than  tiic  writings 
of  cither  Bacon  or  Descartes. 

The  biographical  accounts  of  Arnauld  state,  that 
"he  died  in  an  obscure  retreat  at  Brussels,  in 
1G!)2,  without  fortune,  and  even  without  the  com- 
fort of  a  servant ;  fte  whose  nephew  had  been  a 
minister  of  state,  and  who  miglit  himself  have 
been  a  Cardinal.  The  pleasure  of  bcuig  able  to 
pttblish  his  sentiments,  was  to  him  a  suflicient  rc- 
conipcuce."  This  hard  lot  called  forth  from  the 
pen  of  Boileau  the  follo\nng  stinging  and  re- 
proachful lines : — 

"  Au  pied  dc  cet  autel  dc  structure  grossicrc, 
Git  sans  pompc,  cnfcrme  dans  unc  vile  bierc, 

^  Uruckcr  givei  ut  the  fuUowin;^  concise  sutcmcnt  of  Arnaukri  riewa. 
**  Antonius  Anisldus,  iit  aixumcnta  Malebrancliii  eo  fortius  crcrteret, 
I*cculiarum  leotcntiAin  defcDdit,  asseruitquc,  ideas  earumquc  pcrccp- 
tioncs  es^e  unum  idcmque,  ct  non  nisi  relationibus  diffcrre.  Idcam 
icilicct.esse,  quatcnus  ail  objectum  rcfcrtur  quod  mens  considcrat ;  ^ler- 
ceptionem  vcro,  quatcnus  ad  ipsam  mentem  que  pcrciiiit ;  dupUcem 
tamen  illftm  relattonem  ad  unam  pertinerc  mentis  modificaUoDcnu'* 
(  //tt/.  P/,i7.  de  Jdrin,  p.  248.) 
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Le  plus  savant  mortcl,  qui  jamais  ait  6crit ; 
Arnauld,  qui  sur  la  ffrdcc  instruit  par  Jesus-Cbrist, 
Conibattant  pour  Tegliac,  a,  dans  Teglisc  m£mc, 
Souflcrt  plus  d'un  outrage  ct  plus  d'un  anatheme. 
Plcin  d'un  feu  qu'cn  son  cccur  souffla  Tcsprit  divin, 
II  tcrrassa  Pelage,  il  foudmya  Calvin ; 
Dc  touts  CCS  faux  doctcurs  confondit  la  morale ; 
Maisy  pour  Ic  fruit  dc  son  £clc,  on  I'a  vn  rebuts, 
£n  cent  licux  opprime  par  la  noire  cabale. 
Errant,  pauvre,  banni,  proscrit,  persecute ; 
Et  mdmc  par  sa  mort,  leur  furcur  mal  dteinte 
N'cn  cut  jamais  laissd  Ics  cendres  en  rcpos. 
Si  Dicu  lui-m£me,  ici|  dc  son  ouaille  saintc, 
A  ees  loups  d^'orants  n'avait  cachd  les  os.'' 
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CIIAPTER  XXIV, 

HENRY  MORE.  JOHN  PORDAGE.  AND  MICUAEL 
MOOR. 


Uexry  More. 

Tuis  writer  was  one  of  the  Cambridge  Plato- 
nists,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Thcophilus  Gale, 
lie  was  very  mystically  inelined,  and  viewed  the 
movement  which  was  then  in  active  operation  on 
the  Continent^  in  reference  to  speculative  philoso- 
phy, with  some  degree  of  fear  and  jealousy. 

More  was  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth;  and 
he  has  furnished  us  vriih  a  detailed  account  of  Lis 
indefatigable  labours,  and  the  disappointments  ho 
encountered  in  the  search  of  it.  He  tells  us  he  com- 
menced with  the  Grecian  phUosophers,  in  whoso 
writings  ho  found  an  almost  inexhaustible  source 
of  philosophical  thought.  His  mind,  however,  was 
not  at  rest.  There  still  appeared  great  defects  in 
the  ancient  speculation.  He  loved  Plato;  and 
the  more  he  viewed  his  system  through  the  glosses 
of  the  Alexandrian  commentators,  he  liked  him 
the  better.    Still  prosecuting  his  investigations, 


t 
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he  plunged  into  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Chureh,  and  the  mystical  doctrines  of  the 
Cabala. 

Here  his  soul  was,  for  a  time,  wrapped  up  in  the 
most  refined  spiritualism.  Truth  appeared  to  him 
arrayed  in  all  her  most  gorgeous  splendour.  The 
conversations  with  his  friend  Gale  dissipated  these 
mysterious  notions,  and  induced  him  to  place  his 
reliance  at  once  on  the  doctrines  and  declarations 
of  Scripture,  in  which  he  would  find  all  that  was 
rcsilly  good  and  tenable  of  the  heathen  philosophy, 
clearly  and  forcibly  stated.  This  seems  to  have, 
in  some  degree,  satisfied  him ;  and  he  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  discuss  and 
illustrate  profane  learning,  through  the  medium  of 
scriptural  truth. 

It  would  appear  that  More  entertained  a  pas- 
sionate  attachment  to  Descartes  and  his  system, 
for  he  praises  him  «ifter  his  death,  in  a  letter  to  Cler- 
seller,  and  maintains  that  he  had  been  highly  in- 
fluential in  the  support  of  sound  religion.  More 
says,  "For  the  Peripatetics  prelend  that  there  are 
certain  substantial  forms  emanating  from  matter, 
and  so  united  to  it  that  they  cannot  subsist  ^vith- 
out  it,  to  which  class  these  philosophel^  refer  the 
souls  of  almost  all  living  tilings ;  even  those  to 
wliich  they  allow  sensation  and  thought;  wliile 
the  Epicureans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  laugh  at 
substantial  forms,  ascribe  thought  to  matter  itself; 
so  that  it  is  M.  Descartes  alone,  of  all  philosophers, 
wlio  has  at  once  banished  from  philosophy  all  those 
substantial  forms  or  souls  derived  from  ^matter, 
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and  a1><«olutcIy  di  vested  matter  itself  of  the  faculty 
of  A'olinfi^  and  thinkins^.*'* 

Moro*s  correspondence  with  Descartes,  written 
in  Litin,  is  eantained  in  eleven  letters  from  both 
philosophers.  They  relate  to  the  nature  of  matter, 
to  the  existence  of  a  vacimm,  to  the  nature  of  ex-  ^ 

tension,  to  the  intelligence  of  animals,  to  the  laws  I 

of  motion,  to  the  mysterious  union  of  mind  and 
hody,  to  certain  laws  and  principles  of  optics,  and 
to  the  more  p^eneral  maxims  of  the  Cartesian  sys- 
tem, relatively  to  the  human  mind. 

The  metaphysical  works  of  Henry  More  are, 
"  Conjcctura  Cabalistica ;"  "  An  Antidote  against 
Atheism;"  ''Enchiridion   Mctaphysicum ;"   "Do  ! 

Aninia  ej  usque  Facultatibus  ;*'  "  The  Immortality 
of  the  Soul." 

The  treatise  against  Atheism  is  divided  into 
fourteen  chapters ;  and  the  general  scope  of  the 
author  embraces  the  arguments  for  the  existeace 
of  a  Divine  Mind,  from  the  ^visdom  displayed  in  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  universe ;  from  [ 

the  uniform  belief  of  mankind  in  all  ages  in  the 
existence  of  a  Deity;  and  the  high  probability, 
from  the  rery  nature  of  mind  itself,  that  a  creative 
and  providential  Intelligence  superintends  the  af-  j 

fairs  of  mankind.  .  ^ 

There  is  an  Appendix  to  this  Treatise,  in  wliicli  ! 

the  author  attempts  to  answer  all  the  objections  ; 

which  had  been  made  to  the  arguments  and  state*  i 

ments  he  had  advanced.  \ 


t ; 
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Tlic  author's  Treatise  on  the  "Immortality  of 
the  Soul/'  contains  nineteen  chapters,  and  abounds 
with  many  ingenious  and  profound  thoughts.  lie 
sums  up  the  result  in  few  words.  "  We  have  now 
finished  our  discourse,  the  summary  result  whereof 
is  this ;  Tliat  there  is  an  incorporeal  substance,  and 
that  in  man,  wliich  we  call  his  soul.  That  this 
soul  of  his  subsists  and  acts  after  the  death  of  his 
body,  and  that  usually  first  in  an  aerial  vehicle,  us 
other  demons  do ;  wherein  she  is  not  exempt  from 
fate,  but  is  then  perfect  and  secure  when  slie  has 
obtained  her  (etherial  one,  she  being  then  out  of 
the  reach  of  that  evil  principle,  whose  dominion  is 
commensurable  with  misery  and  death."* 

John  Poudage. 

This  was  one  of  the  English  mystical  Avriters. 
He  published  his  work  about  1680,  called,  <'Thco- 
logia  Mystica,  sive  Arcana  Mystica  que  Doctrina  dc 
Invisibilibus  ^temis,  &c.  non  Eationali  arte,  scd 
cognitione  Intuitiv&  descripta.''  The  author  took 
Bohmo  for  a  guide  in  all  his  speculations.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  long  poem,  called  *'  Mundorum  Ex- 
plicatio,"  in  which  he  attempts  to  explain  all  the 
mentalj  physical,  and  spiritual  phenomena  of  the 
universe. 

Pordage  entertained,  among  other  curious  no- 
tions, that  before  man's  fall,  every  idea  we  have 
of  things  on  earth  was  most  vividly  seen  in  Pa- 
radise. 

•  Pkilowpbiaa  Works,  p.  S3a»  Lo&doD,  1662. 
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«« Th'  Eternal  Heaven's  glorious  beamings  ahone 

Upon  that  orb ;  an  everlasting  sun 

To  it  they  were,  which  never  ro»c  nor  set. 

Nor  ehangrs  here  of  night  or  day  pennit ; 

T'was  always  day,  t'was  ah^*ays  noon,  it  was 

There  always  sun*shinc  in  that  springing  place. 

All  the  ideai  of  what  wc  behold, 

Upon  this  orb,  shone  there  in  purest  gold. 

In  greater  claritudc  and  brightness  far,  / 

Than  the  night's  goddess,  or  the  evening  star/'^ 


MicuAEL  Moor. 

Tins  author  was  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  and 
Iiorn  in  Dublin  in  l&iO.  lie  completed  his  studies 
in  philosophy  at  Parb.  His  works  arc,  **  Be  £x- 
istentia  Dei,  ct  Ilumanco  Mentis  Immortalitate/' 
published  at  Paris  in  1C92 ;  and  his  *'  Vera  Scicndi 
Methodus,''  which  appeared  at  the  same  place,  in 
1710. 

*  MuDilorum  ExpHrstio,  |i.  244.    This  work  is  omamctited  with  a 
▼m  curious  IIierogl}'phicsl  figure,  descriptire  of  the  Deity,  Tree  of  Life, 

&C&C. 


I 
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CIIAPTEll    XXV. 
IIUET,  LE  VAYER,  FOUCIIER,  AND  MERSENNE. 


IIUET,   BiSnOP  OF  AVRANCIIES. 

Tub  metaphysical  speculations  of  this  i^Titcr  aro 
very  interesting,  lie  was  for  many  years  a  most 
xcalous  disciple  of  Descartes ;  hut  after  due  reflec- 
tion he  entirely  ahjured  his  opinions,  and  puhlishcd 
his  famous  work,  "Ccnsura  Pliilosophiic  Cartc- 
sianas." 

Huet  was  a  hold  hut  reckless  thinker ;  a  curious 
compound  of  religious  dogmatism  and  sceptical 
hudty.  Ue  had  run  through  the  whole  circle  of 
speculative  opinions,  hoth  ancient  and  modem,  but 
could  find  no  secure  resting  place  for  the  sole  of 
his  foot.  He  was  all  things  by  turns,  and  nothing 
long.  Ue  was  a  riddle  to  all  his  contemporaries 
whbn  alive;  and  after  his  death  ho  appeared  to 
his  friends  still  more  incomprehensible,  from  the 
publication  of  liis  posthumous  work,  the  '*  Traitd 
Philosophique  sur  la  Faiblesse  do  TEsprit  Hu- 


1         ; 
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innin."    Tliift  proved  the  full  eonsummation  of  his 
occcntric  mind  and  character.* 

The  apparent  ohjoct  of  lluet  s  reasonings  seems 
to  have  been,  to  depreciate  the  evidence  for  human 
knowledge,  with  a  view  of  inducing  men  to  adopt 
implicitly  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.       la  his 
works,  "  Demonstratio  Evangclica,"  and  "  Qijucstl- 
ones  Alnetan<c,f  he  aflirms  there  arc  but  two  paths 
to  knowledge ;  the  one  by  sense  and  reason,  and  the 
other  by  faith.  The  first  is  obscure,  doubtful,  decep- 
tive, incapable  of  leading  us  to  complete  certainty ; 
the  second  is  luminous,  direct,  invariable  in  its 
operation,  throws  a  flood  of  light  over  every  thing* 
necessary  for  man  to  know,  and  exercises  the  most 
soothingand tranquillizing  influence  over  his  mind.  % 

Huet  endeavours  to  shew  that  luinian  reason, 
and  revelation,  should  always  go  hand  in  hand ; 
that  there  exists,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  agree* 
mcnt  lietween  all  the  chief  deductions  of  hu- 
man thought,  and  the  truths  of  revelation ;  but 
that  whenever  there  arise  doubts  and  difBcultics 
from  human  reasonings,  then  w*e  ought  to  apply 
for  succour  and  assistance  to  the  divine  record. 
This  is  the  leading  principle  which  pervades  the 
Author's  posthumous  work,  the  "  Trait6  Fhiloso- 
phique  de  la  Faiblesse  de  TEsprit  Humain.'' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Bishop  does  not  entirely 
renounce  all  human  knowledge ;  he  only  places  it 
in  an  inferior  rank  to  revealed  truth.    Human 

*  There  is  an  English  translation  of  this  work,  London,  1/25. 
t  The  Demonstnitio  Evangclica  was  pnhlished  at  Paris,  in  I  (^>7d ;  and  the 
Qucstiones  Alnetame,  at  Caen,  in  1690.         I  Demonstratio,  pp.  /•  8« 
t  2   E 
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knowledge,  however,  never  rises  beyond  a  degree 
of  prolmbility ;  and  even  on  this  point,  we  meet 
with  occasional  expressions  in  the  Autlior's  works, 
which  would  almost  induce  one  to  believe  that  ho 
was  an  advocate  for  absolute  Pyrrhonism. 

After  entering,  for  example,  into  a  discussion  as 
to  the  way  in  whicli  ideas  are  conveyed  to  the  mind, 
we  find  him  putting  questions  of  this  kind  :  What  • 
guarantee  have  we  of  the  truth  of  our  impressions 
of  things  ?  Are  the  species  or  images  faithful  repw- 
sentations  of  external  ol)jects  ?    Are  they  infallible 
and  inierring  guides  ?    What  arc  the  necessary  and 
logical  relations  which  subsist  between  the  instru- 
ment of  perception  .and  the  things  or  matters  per- 
ceived?   After  long  and  intricate  discussion  on 
these  and  similar  points,  he  comes  to  the  absolute 
conclusion,  UmI  nwn  cannot  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
external  objects.*    "  We  demand,**  says  he,  "  a  cW- 
terium  of  truth  ;  a  sign,  a  stamp  to  which  convic- 
tion shall  IM3  attached.  But  where  is  this  critefntm  ! 
It  is  not  in  man,  and  nature  declares  she  knows 
nothing  of  it.     It  cannot  be  in  the  instruments  we 
use,  for  our  senses  and  imagination  deal  only  in 
deceptive  impressions ;  and  the  understanding  and 
reason  offer  no  grounds  for  certainty,  since  they 
arc  both  a  hidden  mystery  to  us.    Nor  need  we 
look  for  it  in  the  active  energy  of  the  mind  itself. 
In  fine,  to  find  the  crUerium  of  truth,  we  must 
previously  know  what  truth  is;  whilst  again,  to 
know  troth,  we  would  stiU  require  a  criterium. 

*  8m  Uie  Anthor't  iCMoningt  in  Chaptm  4,  5,  6,  7. 10,  and  11,  of 
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or  what  importance  is  u  rule,  if  it  l>c  not  a  right 
one  ?    And  how  can  we  know  it  is  right  ?"• 

Still  the  venerable  Bishop  does  not  feel  conifort- 
nhlc  in  absolute  scepticism ;  and  he,  therefore,  lays 
down  a  qualified  projiosition,  tliat  tlierc  is  certainly 
some  truth  to  be  found  in  the  nature  and  existcnco 
of  thinp^.  The  mind  does  recognise  truth,  but  only 
in  an  imperfect  and  superficial  manner.    There 
is  a  proI)abilitj  suflicient  to  guide  men  in  the 
conunon  aflairs  of  life,  and  this  probability  lias  also 
its  criterinm.    This  criterium  may  be  considered 
of  a  double  nature ;  that  ]^)ortion  which  belongs  to 
the  exercise  of  our  senses,  and  that  which  results 
from  modified  impressions  on  the  brain. f 

The  faculty  of  doubting,  answers  a  certain  provi- 
dential purpose  in  the  economy  of  man,  and  is  of  a 
twofold  clmracter.  The  one  enables  us  to  avoid 
error,  obstinacy,  and  ignorance ;  and  the  other  is  of 
a  more  lofty  nature,  and  gradually  prepares  and 
fits  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  divine  faith.^ 


L\  MOTHE   LE  VaYBR. 

This  distinguished  individual  was  preceptor  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  was  profoundly  skilled  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  metaphysical  knowledge.    He  ^ 

evinced,  however,  a  decided  leaning  towards  scep- 
ticism, though  he  guarded  his  opinions  with  so  ^ 
much  care,  that  he  succeeded  in  escaping  any  direct  I 
censure  from  the  Catholic  clergy  in  France,  who                   . 

*  Tnit^  Philosophique,  Chiip.  8.       t  Chapt.  4  and  5.        ;  Chap.  6.  ) 

2b2  .  ' 
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were  generally  pretty  keen  sighted  as  to  those 
matters. 

Xa  Mothe  le  Vaycr  openly  gave  the  preference 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  Plato.  He 
was  also  favourably  inclined  to  the  systems  of  Epi- 
curus and  the  Stoics.  lie  maintains  the  principle 
that  we  can  know  notliing  but  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  our  senses ;  they  form  the  door  of  the 
soul,  through  which  every  thing  must  enter.  Should 
we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  any  of  our 
organs  of  sense,  we  shall  consequently  experience 
a  diminution  of  our  knowledge.* 

Though  tlie  senses  are  here  spoken  of  as  the  me- 
dium through  wliich  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  the 
soul,  yet  La  I^Iothe  Ic  Vayer  considers  that  tlic 
senses  themselves  are  by  no  means  to  be  invariably 
relied  on.  They  are  liable  to  deceive  and  bewilder 
us.  The  internal  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  like- 
wise afflicted  with  a  similar  imperfection.  We  can- 
not always  depend  upon  their  suggestions. 

The  scepticism  of  tliis  French  author  is  not  of 
an  academical  description.  He  uses  no  subtile 
t>r  refined  arguments  in  support  of  his  positions. 
He  dispkys  more  of  the  loose  off-hand  man  of  the 
world,  than  of  the  philosophical  recluse  or  deep 
thinker. 


Abbe  Simon  Foucheb. 

This  metaphysician  was  eelebrated  in  his  day  for 
his  strenuous  exertions  to  uphold  the  Academic 

*  Oputeute  Sccptique.  I.  2.  Paris,  16U. 
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philosophy  in  all  its  original  purity,  and  for  his  bold 
and  resolute  denunciations  of  the  system  of  Des- 
cartes, llis  works  are  difficult  to  procure,  partly 
from  the  circumstance  that  some  of  them  were  only 
privately  printed  for  the  gratiiication  of  his  friends.* 
The  Abb6  Foucher  maintains  that  though  there 
\rcre  always  difTerences  of  opinion  among  the  Aea- 
(lemicians,  yet  these  dilTerenees  did  not  affect  the 
essentials  of  human  knowledge  and  belief  The 
doubt  wliich  their  disputes  engendered  was  a  harm- 
less  and  often  a  beneficial  thing.  All  the  ancient 
sects  of  philosophers  were  sincere  and  zealous  in 
their  searches  after  truth;  therefore  they  never 
seriously  doubted  of  its  existence.  And  the  Abb6  also 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  the  Academic 
speculation  was  infinitely  more  in  unison  i^ith  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  than  the  current 
tone  of  modem  philosophy.  "  All  the  laws  of  the 
Academicians  harmonize  ^vith  revealed  religion. 
For  wliat  do  they  in  reality  prescribe  ?  Simply  how 
to  conduct  demonstrations  in  matters  of  philosophy, 
not  to  agitate  questions  which  they  were  not  com- 
petent to  decide.*'t  Again ;  "  Tlie  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  academical  philosophy  are  nothing  but 
the  rules  and  suggestions  of  common  sense.  They 
are  limited  to  self-evident  truths,  and  reject  mere 
opinion  or  resemblance.    If  they  say  occasionally 

*  The  following  is  s  list  of  his  writings  on  phtlosopliy :  "  I^ttrc  p«r 
un  Acsaemicien,"  Paris,  1675;  *' R^^fxinse  pour  U  Critique,"  16/9; 
'* DisierUtion,  contensnt  I'Apologie  dcs  Ac&demicicns,"  1687;  •'Dia- 
logue en;re  Empiriastre  et  Philalete ;"  "  Dissertation  sur  la  Reeberclie 
de  la  V^t^,  ou  sur  la  Logiquc  des  Acad^mident/'  1673, 

t  Apologie  des  Acad^micicns,  part  1. 
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that  all  things  are  incomprehensible,  they  only 
apply  this  language  to  an  understanding  of  the  ab- 
stract nature  of  external  things  around  us.  TMicn 
they  aflirm  that  the  senses  are  not  the  sources  of 
knowledge  and  truthi  they  only  by  this  declaration 
reduce  the  impressions  made  by  the  senses  to  what 
they  are  in  reality,  simple  plienomcna.  When 
they  declare  that  words  do  not  funiish  ideas,  they 
at  once  confer  a  real  dignity  both  upon  the  mind 
and  language.  If  the  Academic  philosopliy  suspends 
our  assent  to  unkno^vn  matters,  it  guards  us  at  the 
'  same  time  from  an  innumerable  host  of  errors.  It 
makes  us  acquainted  with  truths  of  incalculable 
value  and  interest.  It  teaches  the  existence  of  oui 
own  inward  principle  of  thought;  its  unity,  its 
spirituality,  its  immortality,  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  tlie  unity  of  Uis  person,  llis  power  over  the 
course  of  nature,  Uis  providence,  the  liberty  with 
which  he  has  endowed  Uis  intelligent  and  account- 
able creatures.  All  these  the  Academicians  up- 
hold. In  fact,  all  these  principles  they  have  them- 
selves derived  from  a  divine  faith.  They  stopped 
at  the  vestibule  of  philosophy,  rather  than  pene- 
trated into  the  temple."* 

Foucher  reproaches  Deseai*tes  with  having  origi- 
nally based  hisphilosophy  upon  Academic  principles, 
and  then  abandoned  this  position  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  objective  nature  of  mind.  In  that 
axiom  of  Descartes*  system,  wherein  he  aflKrms  that 
we  ought  to  attribute  to  all  things  whatever  can  be 

*  Apologic  det  AauWmiciciis,  part  1. 
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clearly  comprehended  or  coutained  in  tie  ideoi  toe 
knee  qfihem^  Fouchcr  declares  is  embodied  all  tliat 
iH  most  reprehensible  and  dangerous  in  that  great 
philosopher  s  method.  It  is,  when  seriously  and 
carefully  examined,  absurd  and  untenable  in  the 
lii*;h('st  degree.* 

The  Abb6  Fouehcr  maintains  tliat  all  our  ideas 
are  merely  states  qf  the  mind;  and  we  eannot 
know  them  in  any  other  eharaeter.  llis  argu- 
luents  on  this  subjeet  are  very  elearly  and  forcibly 
htated.t 

The  author  disputes  the  existence  oineceuary 
IruthM  in  physics  and  morals,  but  admits  them  in 
rrrercnce  to  mathematics,  and  the  existence  of  a 
Ueity.J 

P.  Mkrse;nn£. 

This  writer  on  the  mind  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  corrcsix>ndent  of  Descartes,  and  obtained  some 


*  **  Noiu  nc  somini  i  )kis  ccrtaiui  que  Ics  chows  ne  cunticiiuciit  ricn 
1)111  nc  nnit  cnfcnuc  ilras  Ics  ulecs  que  nous  en  svons ;  prcroicrc  okscnrm- 
(ion  que  k*s  Csit^sicns  n^osent  |nis  uitinc  nicr.  \\  en  est  uiic  scoonile 
qti*ils  ne  peurcnt  eontcster  davsntagc ;  c*est  qu'il  y  a  <hins  toutcs  nos 
mIi-cs,  krs  |>lus  simples  menie,  su  moins  quclque  c)iose  qui  nous  apiiarticnt 
ct  qui  vicnt  «le  nous,  |Hiisqu*clIcs  sc  mmliiicnt  suivant  nos  projires  dis- 
IKMitions;  cites  ilcpenilent  encore  des  milieux  ct  ilcs  circonsUncn.*' 
( V.tpoHu  ptmr  Ih  CrittqtK,  p.  46.) 
t  Sec  Note  M  St  Uie  end  of  the  Volume. 

I  '*  l^M  rmtcs  mmtb^matiqucs  ne  sont  que  dc  piires  sup|»ositions,  qui 
nv  Dous  instniisent  pas  de  ee  qu*il  y  a  de  it  el  hors  de  nous ;  cc  qu'cllcs  ont 
<rimmuable  dc  pend  des  abstiactions  que  notre  esprit  fait  a  sa  diacrction ; 
>1  rit  done  *'auteur  de  ce  qu*i]  y  a  de  fixe  (Urns  ces  T^rit^s.*'  (  HiptmMs 
fwr  U  Critique ,  p,  24.) 
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reputation  during  the  early  stages  of  the  promul. 
gation  of  Cartesianism.  Mersenne  wrote  and  puh. 
lished  his  work,  entitled  ''  La  Vdritc  des  ScicnecK 
eontre  les  Sceptiques/*  in  1626,  before  the  appear- 
anee  of  Deseartes'  method.  J^Iersenne  was  a  man 
of  great  shrewdness,  but  his  writings  display  glar- 
ing and  palpable  contradictions.  He  praises  Aris- 
totle as  the  father  of  true  philosophy,  yet  lie 
censures  and  condemns  him  severely,  lie  praises 
Bacon,  then  criticises  him  with  undue  severity. 
Mersenne  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  na- 
ture of  mathematical  evidence ;  and  concludes  by 
maintaining,  tliat  mental  philosophy,  jurispru- 
dence, and  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  should  be 
taught  and  illustrated  through  the  aid  of  matbc- 
matics.* 

Mersenne  holds  the  opinion  throughout  tbc 
whole  of  his  work,  that  the  mind  itself  is  the  real 
and  effective  source  of  all  its  powers  and  percep- 
tions of  abstract  truth.f 


*  U  V^ritc*  det  Sciences,  Ut.  1%  Chftp«.  8.  9.  10.  13.  14. 

t  **  L'cntcndeoicnt  tu)>|>l^  mux  mAnqueiacBti  ilct  icnt  ext^-ricurs  rt 
ntae  int^ricurt,  par  une  lumi^re  tpiritueUe  et  univcrielle  qu*il  a  dc  u 
propre  nature,  d^  le  moment  de  ta  er^ition ;  cette  liimihe  natumlc  est 
perfeetionn^  et  miae  en  acte  par  k  moyen  de  la  m^tatkm,  de  1  Vtudr, 
de  Texp^nee,  et  dea  idenoea."    ^p.  193.) 
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CUAPTER  XXVI. 
BAXTER  AND  LORD  STAIR. 

Andrew  Baxter. 

This  author  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1687,  and 
is  known  by  his  **  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Human  Soul.^* 

Tlic  metaphysieal  opinions  embodied  in  this 
treatise,  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads; 
namely,  first,  tlie  author's  arguments  against  the 
scoptieal  notion  of  the  non-existenee  of  matter; 
secondly,  his  opinions  on  the  nature  of  the  divine 
Agency,  in  the  material  world;  and  thirdly,  his 
arguments  for  the  immateriality  of  the  human 
soul,  from  a  survey  of  the  Copemiean  theory  of 
the  universe. 

His  mode  of  pro\'ing  the  existence  of  external 
things  contains  many  curious  and  ingenious  ob- 
servations and  arguments.  He  shows  the  absurdity 
implied  in  the  veiy  enunciation  of  the  sceptical 
proposition ;  and  then  goes  on  to  prove,  from  the 
testimony  of  consciousness,  that  we  possess  the 
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highest  degree  of  evideneo  for  the  existenee  of  ex- 
ternal things. 

Mr.  Baxter  maintains  that  the  Deity  is  the 
immediate  agent  in  producing    material  phono- 
mena;  but  in  the  moral  world  the  ease  is  different. 
"  The  Deity,"  he  says,  "  is  not  only  at  the  head  of 
nature,  but  in  every  part  of  it.    A  chain  of  mate- 
rial causes  betwixt  the  Deity  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced, and  much  more  a  series  of  them,  is  such  a 
supposition  as  would  conceal  the  Deity  from  the 
knowledge  of  mortals  for  ever.    We  might  search 
for  matter  above  matter,  till  we  were  lost  in  a 
labyrinth  out  of  which  no  philosopher  ever  yet 
found  his  way.    This  way  of  bringing  in  second 
causes  is  borrowed  from  the  government  of  the 
moral  world,  where  free  agents  act  a  part ;  but  it  is 
very  improperly  applied  to  the  material  universe, 
where  matter  and  motion  only  (or  mechanism  as  it 
is  called)  come  in  competition  with  the  Deity."* 

The  train  of  thought,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  planetary  system,  to  strengthen  the  argimients 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  a  very  natural 
one  to  suggest  itself  to  reflective  minds,  and  has 
often,  since  Baxter's  time,  been  used,  both  by  phi- 
losophers and  divines.  AU  the  laws  connected  with 
this  beautiful  system,  when  considered  in  a  certain 
point  of  view,  are  calculated  to  inspire  a  fervent 
belief  that  we  are  destined  to  survive  our  present 
temporal  state  of  existence.  > 
Baxter  ascribes  all  the  *  imperfections  of  the 

*  Appe&dis  to  tlM  ftnt  part  of  Inquiry,  pp.  109.  1 10. 
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human  ioul  to  its  mcdiaiucal  oonnexion  with  the 
budy*  and  on  this  supposition  attempts  to  show 
tliat  the  mistakes  and  mental  delusions  whieh 
arise  from  dreaming,  spectral  illusions,  drunken* 
m^^s  &^  arc  derirable  from  this  source.     In  his 
**  H^say  on  Dreaming/*  he  aflirms  that  the  pheno- 
mena arising  from  this  state  of  the  mind,  cannot 
)»o  referred  to  the  soul  itself^  to  chance,  or  to  any 
kind  of  mechanism ;  but  that  they  arc  the  effect  of 
'*  living  beings  existing  separate  from  matter ;  that 
tlioy  act  in  that  state ;  that  they  act  upon  the  mat- 
tors  of  our  bodies,  and  prompt  our  sleeping  visions." 
In  his  rarious  illustrations  of  this  opinion,  we 
find  many  observations  whieh  seem  to  give  some 
ci>untenanoe  to  metaphysical  principles  of  a  very 
(litTercnt  complexion  from  those  of  his  own.    The 
(liMriples  of  Hartley,  and  the  modem  phrenologists, 
iuii;ht  claim  him  as  an  authority  for  their  respec- 
tive dogmas.    Baxter  says,  "  K  a  man,  under  an 
indisposition  of  body,  from  what  cause  soever  it 
niay  arise,  should  see  what  other  people  about  him' 
do  not  see,  and  cannot  see,  if  the  object  seen  is 
such  as  cannot  be  produced  without  a  spontaneous 
cause;  if  he  sees  it  with  fright  and  reluctance,  and 
if  it  gives  him  iinnft^ii^^iiiT  and  pain,  so  that  the  soul 
itself  cannot  be  this  cause ;  provided,  I  say,  he  sees 
so,  and  such,  it  follows  from  the  reasoning  above 
that  a  liciug  inteUigefU  eaute  as  certainly  tampers 
with  his  organ  then,  and  makes  impressions  upon 
it,  and  maintains  them  there,  notwithstanding  the 
action  of  external  objects  upon  it  at  the  same  time, 
as  if  the  same  thing  happened  to  him  in  his  sleep 
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only.  If  the  thing  seen  be  of  that  kind,  and  hath 
all  the  conditions  requisite  to  infer  the  conclusion 
concerning  a  vision  seen  in  sleep,  the  circumstance 
of  being  awake  can  make  no  alteratioui  nor  change? 
the  necessity  of  the  reasons  in  the  former  case." 
**  It  requii'cs  but  a  greater  degree  of  the  same  power 
to  make  dclmori/  imprcsaianB  upon  the  semonj, 
while  real  external  objects  are  making  true  impra^ 
siou$  upon  it|  than  it  would  require  to  make  the 
same  impressions  wliile  no  other  impression  from 
external  objects  is  made  upon  it  at  the  same  time. 
If  one  is  made  to  see  in  his  sleep  a  man  pursuing 
him  with  a  drawn  sword,  there  are  certain  proper 
vibratioM  excited  in  the  optic  nerves,  or  such  im- 
pressions made  upon  that  part  of  the  brain  upon 
which  the  optic  nerves  act,  as  if  these  vibrations 
were  excited  in  them ;  and  if  the  same  vibrations 
are  more  powerfully  excited  in  the  optic  neiTes 
while  the  eyes  are  open,  than  those  excited  by  ex- 
ternal objects  then  acting,  the  man  pursuing  witb 
*the  drawn  sword  will  still  appear,  even  though  the 
eyes  are  open.  And  thus  by  easy  steps  we  see  that 
dreaming  may  degenerate  vito  possession  ;  and  th«it 
the  cause  and  nature  of  both  is  the  same,  difTcring 
in  degree,  for  dreaming  is  but  possession  in  sleep!' 
"  What  is  said  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  sight 
is  easily  applicable  to  those  of  hearing^  "The 
more  pregnant  instances,  where  people  are  sub- 
jected to  illusions  of  the  fancy,  and  such  things  as 
disorder  their  imaginations,  generally  happen  after 
the  brain  hath  been  discomposed  with  anger,  f ear ^ 
disappointment^  or  other  violent  passions." 


t      r 
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LoRU  Stair. 


im  sorry  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enoug^h  to 
1  with  tlie  publieation  of  his  lordsliip,  relatire 
lilosopliieal  topics.  I  must,  therefore,  avail 
If  of  the  short  account  given  of  him  by  the 
Professor  Stewart. 

jord  Stair's  'Physiologia  Nova  Exi)erimen- 
'  (published  at  Leyden  in  168G)  ia  also  wor- 
)f  notice  in  the  literary  history  of  Scotland. 
>ugli  it  bears  few  marks  of  the  eminent  ta- 

which  distinguished  the  author,  both  as  a 
2T  and  as  a  statesman,  it  discovers  a  very  ex- 
re  acquaintance  with  the  metaphysical  ns  well 
th  the  physical  doctrines  which  were  chiefly 
>gue  at  that  period;  more  particularly  witli 
cading  doctrines  of  Gassendi,  Descartes,  and 
branche.  Many  acute,  and  some  important 
ures,  are  made  on  the  errors  of  all  the  three, 
at  the  same  time  complete  justice  is  done  to 

merits;  the  writer  everywhere  manifesting 
dependence  of  opinion  and  a  spirit  of  free  in- 
',  very  uncommon  among  the  philosophers  of 
eventeenth  century.  The  work  is  dedicated 
le  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  the  utility  of 
li  institution,  in  promoting  experimental  know- 
^  he  appears  to  have  been  fully  aware.'' 
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GODFREY   WILLIAM    LEIBNITZ. 

Leibnitz  was  one  of  the  most  subtile  and  dis- 
tinguished metaphysicians  of  whom  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe  can  boast.  He  was,  in  reality, 
the  founder  of  a  numerous  and  influential  sect  of 
philosophers,  who  subsequently  flourished  in  Ger- 
many,  Uolland,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  who  have, 
by  their  able  and  learned  expositions  and  eonmicB- 
taries  on  their  master's  works,  given  a  tone  to 
mental  pliilosophy,  in  all  these  respective  nations, 
which  is  marked  and  distinguishable,  even  at  the 
present  hour. 

Leibnitz  was  a  profound  and  original  thinker. 
He  was  ambitious  of  fame,  and  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements were  every  way  commensurate  with  his 
thirst  for  distinction.  There  was  no  question  too 
comprehensive  for  his  intellect,  nor  any  wliich  had 
been  discussed  by  others,  to  which  he  could  not 
add  many  original  and  valuable  remarks.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and  mo- 
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(Icm  speculation ;  and  his  philosophy  is  an  cinliocli- 
mcnt  of  eclecticism*  on  the  most  liberal  and  ex- 
tensive scale.  AVe  find  him  in  intimate  communion 
with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  as  well  as  with  Democri- 
tus  and  Pythagoras.     Plotinus,  and  Proclus,  and 
tlio  Alexandrian  philosophers,  were  his  constant 
(^inipanions  when  ho  soared  into  the  higher  re- 
i^ons  of  thought  and  being,  and  developed  his  lofty 
vieirs  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and  of  the  soul 
of  man.    lie  revolted  from  everything  which  had 
t  lio  most  distant  alliance  with  materialism.  Though 
he  deals  with  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  yet 
he  carefully  avoicb,  in  the  construction  of  his  sys- 
toniH,  the  trammels  of  mechanism ;  and  when  lio 
se4*s  them  likely  to  drive  him  to  a  comer,  he  rushes 
throu«;h  the  maxe,  and  takes  his  stand  again  upon 
purely  spiritual  grounds.     For  the  Scholastic  phi- 
losoj)hy  he  entertained  a  profound  reverence ;  and 
Ins  soul  sympathised  ardently  with  all  those  lofty 
spirits  which  figure  in  the  history  of  speculative 
])lulosophy  soon  after  its  revival  in  Italy  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Medici.    With  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  his  o>vn  times  he  kept  up  a  constant 
literary  corresi)ondence,  which  is  invariably  cha- 
racterized by  that  ardent  love  of  truth,  that  dcvot- 
edness  to  true  knowledge,  and  that  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  philosophicflJ  labours  of  others,  which 
formed  the  mains-prings  of  his  life,  and  which  will 
hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  with  honour  and 
renown. 

On  the  general  and  preliminary  question  re- 
specting the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  Leibnits  is 
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commonly  considered  to  coincide,  to  a  very  consi- 
dcrablo  extent,  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  ]llr. 
Locke.  Tlie  German  philosopher  manifests,  how- 
ever, a  decided  leaning  to  the  ancient  notions  of 
the  riatonists,  that  the  ideas  of  certain  things 
belong  to  the  mind  alone,  as  part  of  its  nature  or 
essence.  "  Tlie  seeds  of  our  knowledge,"  says  he, 
''or  in  other  words,  our  ideas,  and  the  eternal 
truths  which  are  derived  from  them,  are  contained 
in  the  mind  itself;  nor  is  this  wonderful,  seeing 
that  we  know,  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
consciousness,  that  we  recognise  within  us  the 
ideas  of  exUlefwe,  of  unilfft  of  substance ^  of  action^ 
and  other  notions  of  a  similar  kind." 

Tlie  metaphysical  theories  and  speculations  of 
Leibnitz  may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  arrange- 
ment, be  classed  under  four  heads;  namely,  his 
Pre^stablishcd  Uam^iony^  his  System  of  Monath, 
the  scheme  of  Philosophical  Necessity^  and  his 
Theory  qf  OptimisfH.  On  each  of  these,  topics  wc 
shall  make  a  few  general  observations,  and  then 
glance  at  some  detached  speculations  on  mental  plii- 
losophy,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  body 
of  his  works. 

The  principles  on  which  the  ''pre-established  har- 
mony "  rests,  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  the  follow- 
ing : — ^The  author  maintains  that  the  soul  does  not 
in  reality  operate  on  the  body,  nor  the  body  on  the 
soul ;  but  that  each  has  its  separate  and  independent 
laws,  modes  of  action,  and  operation.  Tlie  soul, 
by  means  of  its  perceptions  and  volitions,  gives  rise 
to  one  class  of  phenomena ;  and  body,  through  the 
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instramentality  of  its  physical  properties  to  another 
clasA.  The  perceptions  and  volitions  of  the  mind 
are  followed  immediately  by  corresponding^  motions 
in  the  body ;  not,  it  must  be  kept  in  remembrance, 
l>y  means  of  any  necessary  connection  between  tho 
two,  but  solely  from  the  very  nice  and  delicate  me- 
chanism of  our  bodily  structure.  The  impressions 
usually  made  upon  the  mind,  through  the  influence 
of  external  objects  upon  our  organs  of  sensation, 
have  really  no  effect  upon  us ;  but  nevertheless  tho 
Ruitahle  ideas  arise  in  it,  at  the  very  precise  and  in- 
dividual moment  of  time,  in  consequence  of  causes 
of  a  very  diflcrcnt  nature  from  those  of  the  bodily 
impressions. 

In  order  to  make  this  matter  as  clear  as  possible, 
wc  shall  quote  the  Author's  own  words  :  "  I  cannot 
liolp,'*  says  he,  **  coming  into  this  notion,  that  God 
created  the  muI  in  such  a  nuinner  at  first  that  it 
should  represent  within  itself  all  the  simultaneous 
clianges  of  the  body ;  and  that  lie  has  made  the 
lK)dy  also  in  such  a  manner,  as  tluit  it  must  of  itself 
do  what  tho  soul  wills ;  so  that  the  laws  whieli 
make  the  thoughts  of  the  soul  follow  each  other  in 
regular  succession,  must  produce  images  which  shall 
1)0  oo«incident  with  the  impressions  made  by  exter- 
nal objects  upon  our  organs  of  sense;  while  the 
laws  by  which  the  motions  of  body  follow  each  other 
arc  likewise  so  coincident  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
soul,  as  to  give  to  our  volitions  and  actions  the  very 
same  appearance,  as  if  the  latter  were  really  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  former/'* 

*  (Euvret,  vol.  1,  p.  I6:i. 
+  2  F 
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AgaiUy  LcibuitK  remarks ;  **  Suppose  that  an  in- 
telligent and  powerful  being,  who  knew  beforehand 
every  particular  thing  that  I  could  order  my  foot- 
man to  do  to-morrow,  should  make  a  machine  to 
resemble  my  footman  exactly,  and  punctually  to 
perform  all  day  whatever  I  directed.  On  this  sup- 
position would  not  my  tcill  in  issuing  all  the  details 
of  my  orders,  remain,  in  every  respect,  in  the  same 
circumstances  as  before  ?  And  would  not  my 
macfiinC'/oolman^  in  performing  his  different  move- 
ments, have  the  appearance  of  acting  only  in  obedi- 
ence to  my  commands  ?" 

These  statements  are  made  with  a  view  of  estab- 
lishing the  iK>sition,  that  th^  mind  and  the  body  act 
and  redact  upon  each  oilier  mthont  there  being 
any  real  connexion  between  thetn.  The  supposed 
machine-footman  has  no  real  connexion  with  my 
mind  which  gives  him  orders  how  to  act.  In  the 
same  manner  the  impressions  made  on  our  organs 
of  sense  by  external  things,  possess  no  real  con- 
nexion with  the  corresponding  thoughts  in  the 
mind;  but  the  whole  process  of  cause  and 
effect,  in  these  matters,  is  arranged  by  a  system 
of  fixed  and  immutable  harmony,  pre-established 
bet\veen  these  different  operations  by  the  Deity 
himself. 

The  system  of  Universal  Harmony  was  considered 
by  Leibnitz  as  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  Divine  mind.  He  thought  that  the  move 
mcints  of  the  soul,  the  conceptions  we  have  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  that  order  which  we  recognise 
in  every  thing  we  behold,  were  incontestable  argw- 
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mcnts  in  fSavour  of  the  philosophical  certainty  of 
this  great  and  important  tnith.^ 

Tho  same  difficulty  which  Malcbranche  perceived 
in  Descartes'  system,  gave  rise,  without  the  sha- 
dow of  a  doubt,  to  this  theory  of  Pre-established 
Harmony.  The  principle  of  coasciousiieM^  which  is 
the  comer«stone  of  Cartesianisni»  was  found  by 
Leibnitz  an  unproductive  and  unmanageable  thing. 
The  grand  object  ho  wished  to  know  was,  how  mind 
acts  upon  l)ody,  and  bo<ly  upon  mind;   but  the 
simple  CoffilOf  ergo  ston^  tlircw  no  light  on  the 
subject.    Some  theory  or  otlier  seemed,  therefore, 
requisite  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  mental 
existence.    Malebrancho  took  one  route,  and'  Leib- 
nitz another.    Tliey  both,  however,  agreed  in  ono 
I)oint,  tliat  the  connexion  between  body  and  mind 
was  not  real,  but  only  apparent.  Their  subsequent 
speculations  were  widely  different.     In  his  "  Oc- 
casional Causes,*'  Malcbranche  affirmed,  that  this 
intercourse  between  the  corporeal  and  mental  states 
was  maintained  and  carried  on  by  the  constant  and 
immediate  agency  of  the  Almighty.    Witiiout  this 
eflicicnt  and  incessant  action,  the  mind  and  body 
could  not  influence  one  another.    The  Pre-estab- 
lished Uarmony  is  a  different  thing  from  tiiis. 
Both,  it  is  true,  refer  the  agency  to  the  Deity ;  but 
Leibnitz  confines  and  limits  the  Divine  power  to 
tho  creation  and  adjustment  of  our  bodies  and  souls 
to  each  other;  and  then  their  mutual  action,  in  every 

*  Thit  argument  U  fuUy  d^relopol  in  the  '*  Nonvettiix  Etsnit  nir  I'Ea* 
tcndementHumain/' page  407.  Raspe'i  &«Ution,  AmttenUm  anil  Leipoe, 
1765. 
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period  of  their  existence,  is  supported  and  main- 
tained  by  the  influence  of  necessary  and  determined 
laws,  which  are  impressed  upon  both  at  the  mo- 
ment of  tlicir  creation.    There  is,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  matter,  more  mechanism  in  Lcibnit//s 
scheme,  tlum  in  that  of  Malcbranclie ;  and  so  far 
as  this  goes,  the  former  theory  is  more  objection- 
able, religiously  considered,  and  more  unphiloso- 
phical  in  its  spirit,  than  the  latter.    The  following 
observations  from  Professor  Stewart,  on  the  point 
under  consideration,  are  sound  and  judicious.   **  Of 
these  two  opposite  hypotheses,"  says  he,  "  that  of 
Leibnitz  is  by  far  the  more  unphilosophical  and 
untenable.    Tlie  chief  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
Occasional  Causes^  is,  that  it  presumes  to  decide 
upon  a  question  of  which  human  reason  is  altoge- 
ther incompetent  to  judge,— our  ignorance  of  the 
mode  in  which  matter  acts  upon  mind,  or  mind 
upon  matter ;  furnishing  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof 
that  the  one  may  not  act  directly  and  immediately 
on  the  other,  in  some  way  incomprehensible  by  our 
faculties.  But  the  doctrine  oi  Pre-establUJied  Har- 
mony^ besides  being  equally  liable  to  this  objection, 
labours  under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  in- 
volving a  perplexed  and  totally  inconsistent  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  mechanism ;  an  inconsistency, 
by  the  way,  with  which  all  those  philosophers  are 
justly*  chargeable,  who  imagine  that,  by  likening 
the  universe  to  a  machine,  they  get  rid  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  admitting  the  constant  agency  of  powers 
essentially  different  from  the  known  qualities  of 
matter.    The  word  mechanism  properly  expresses 
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a  combination  of  natural  powers  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain effect.  When  such  a  combination  is  success- 
ful, a  macluno  once  set  a-going  will  sometimes 
continue  to  perform  its  office  for  a  considerable 
time,  without  requiring  tlie  interposition  of  the  ar- 
tist. And  hence  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
case  may  perhaps  bo  similar,  with  respect  to  tho 
universe,  when  once  put  in  motion  by  tho  Deity. 
Tliis  idea  of  Leibnitz  is  carried  so  far  as  to  exdudo 
the  supposition  of  any  subsequent  agency  in  the 
first  contriver  and  mover,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
miracle.  But  the  falseness  of  the  analogy  appears 
from  this,  that  the  moving  force  in  every  nuiehinc 
is  some  natural  power,  such  as  gravity  or  electri- 
city ;  and,  consequently,  the  very  idea  of  meclumism 
assumes  the  existence  of  these  active  powers,  of 
which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  a  mechanical 
theory  of  the  universe  to  give  an  explanation."* 

What  Leibnitz  considers  as  a  nionad  of  mat- 
ter, is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend.  It  is 
made  at  one  time  something  resembling  an  o/om, 
but  then  it  differs  Avidely  from  the  notion  we  attach 
to  this  word  in  ordinary  discourse,  or  even  in  phi- 
losophical language;  for  the  nionad  contains, 
within  itself,  a  principle  of  vitality  and  life.  It  is, 
in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  term,  a  living  princi- 
ple. The  following  are  some  attempts  to  furnish 
the  reader  with  his  ideas  on  these  ultimate  princi- 
ples of  material  existences.  The  translations  are 
taken  from  scattered  remarks  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  Ids  numerous  works. 

^  Dissertation. 
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^*  A  substance  is  a  thing  susceptible  of  action  or 
motion.  A  simple  substance  is  that  which  has  no 
individual  parts.  A  compound  substance  is  an 
aggregate  of  simple  substances,  or  what  we  term 
fnonads. 

''Compounded  substances  or  bodies  are  multi- 
tudes. Simple  substances,  lives,  souls,  spirits,  are 
units.  (Lea  mbstances  simples^  les  vies^  les  dmeSf 
les  espriiSf  sont  dcs  unites.)  Such  simple  substances 
must  exist  cvcry^vhere ;  for  without  these  simple 
substances  there  could  be  no  compound  ones.  All 
nature  is,  therefore,  full  of  life. 

**  Monads  are  not  atoms  of  matter ^  but  atoms  of 
substance;  real  units,  which  are  the  first  or  rudi- 
mcntal  principles  in  the  composition  of  all  things, 
and  the  last  elements  in  the  analysis  of  substances ; 
of  whicli  principles  or  elements,  what  we  call  bodies 
are  only  the  phenomena. 

'*  A  monad  is  not  a  material  but  a,/armal  atom, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  at  once 
material,  and  possessed  of  a  real  unity  and  indivi- 
sibility. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  revive  the 
obsolete  doctrine  of  substantial  forms  (the  essence 
of  which  resides  in^brc^)  sepatoting  it,  however, 
from  the  various  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable. 

**  Every  monad  is  a  living  mirror,  representing 
the  universe,  according  to  its  particular  point  of 
view,  and  subject  to  as  regular  laws  as  the  universe 
itself. 

••  Every  tnonad^  with  a  piarticular  body,  makes  a 
living  substance.  ( 

••  The  knowledge  of  every  soul  extends  to  infinity 
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and  to  all  things ;  but  this  knowledge  is  confused. 
As  a  person  walking  on  the  nuirgin  of  the  sea,  and, 
listening  to  its  roar,  hears  the  noise  of  each  indivi- 
dual wave  of  which  the  whole  noise  is  made  up,  but 
without  being  able  to  distinguish  one  sound  from 
another ;  in  like  manner,  our  confused  perceptions 
are  the  result  of  the  impressions  made  upon  us  by 
the  whole  universe*  Tlie  case  is  precisely  the  same 
with  each  monad. 

**  As  for  the  reasonable  soul  or  mind  {P esprit) 
there  is  something  in  it  moi-o  than  in  the  motwds^ 
or  even  tlian  in  those  souls  whicli  are  simple.  It 
is  not  only  a  mirror  of  the  universe  of  created  things, 
but  an  image  of  the  Deity.  Such  minds  are  capa* 
ble  of  reflected  acts,  and  of  conceiving  what  is 
meant  by  the  words,  /,  substance^  uionadf  sonl^ 
mind  ;  in  a  word,  of  conceiving  thit^gs  and  truths 
unconnected  with  matter;  and  it  is  this  which 
renders  us  capable  of  science  and  of  demonstrative 
reasoning. 

'*  What  becomes  of  these  sonls^  or  fonns,  on  tlie 
death  of  the  animal  ?  There  is  no  alternative,  that 
not  only  tlie  soul  is  preserved,  but  that  the  animal 
ilaelfwith  its  organical  machine  continues  to  exists 
although  the  destruction  of  its  grosser  parts  has 
reduced  it  to  a  smallness,  as  invisible  to  our  limited 
vision,  as  it  was  before  the  moment  of  conception. 
Thus  we  conclude  that  neither  animals  nor  souls 
perish  at  death;  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as 
deathy  if  that  word  be  understood  with  rigorous 
and  metaphysical  accuracy.  The  soul  never  quits 
completely  the  body  with  which  it  is  united ;  nor 
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docs  it  pass  from  one  body  into  anotlier  with  which 
it  had  no  connection  before;  a  metatnorphosis 
takes  place,  but  no  metempsychosis.''* 

We  sliall  now  make  a  few  observations  on  tlic 
third  class  of  mental  speculations,  which  cliarac- 
terise  the  labours  of  Leibnitz.  This  relates  to  the 
doctrine  o{ philosophical  necessity ;  a  doctrine  which 
has  exercised,  on  very  important  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  a  great  influence  over  the  minds  of 
8i)eculative  men,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Great  Britain,  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
By  the  eloquence  of  his  writings,  and  the  authority 
of  his  name,  he  made  this  doctrine  very  ^lopular 
amongst  a  variety  of  pliilosoi>hical  sects  in  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and,  in  fact,  stood 
in  tlie  same  relation  in  reference  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  dogma  in  these  countries  that  An- 
thony Collins  did  in  respect  to  its  promulgation  in 
England.  It  has  often  been  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Leibnitz  that  he  has  shown  himself  guilty  of  great 
inconsistency  in  his  zealous  advocacy  of  the  princi- 
ple of  necessary  connection ;  inasmuch  as  it  stood 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  fundamental  maxim  on 
which  Ids  whole  philosopliical  system  was  reared, 
namely,  t/ie  spintuality  qftlie  htwian  soul,  or  mind 
qf  man.  And  this  charge  is  not,  by  any  means, 
unfounded;  for  such  is  the  constitution  of  our 
minds',  that  we  cannot  reconcile  the  workings  of  a 
necessary  principle  of  action  with  the  doctrine  of 

•  See  llowidologie,  pp.  1,  8, 9, 36,  63.  66.  70,  7S,  82 ;  Prindpet  de 
la  Natmc  ct  de  b  GrAcc,  PP*  %  ^  r  Noutmui  Sytt^me  de  b  Naliire, 
pp.  15^  17»  19;  Le  Maaiicl  de  MM.  Sdiaie  et  SooriHic. 
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the  oompleto  and  absolute  immateriality  of  the 
thinking  part  of  man.  Tlic  two  ideas  arc  perfectly 
incongruous  and  mutually  repulsive. 

Tiicre  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  two  questions, 
namely,  the  9tijficicnl  rcMou  andthelawofconlinuUjf^ 
were  broached  by  Leibnitz,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
acting  as  auxiliaries  in  the  illustration  and  exposi- 
tion of  this  doctrine  of  necessity.  And  it  must  be 
owned  they  were  well  fitted  to  answer  the  contem- 
plated end. 

In  Leibnitz's  controversy  with  Dr.  Clarke,  on 
this  doctrine  of  necessary  connection,  wc  find  an 
account  of  this  principle  of  sufficient  reasofi.  The 
former  says,  **  The  great  foundation  of  mathema- 
tics is  the  principle  of  contradiction  or  identity  ; 
that  is,  that  a  proposition  cannot  be  true  and  false 
at  the  same  time.  But  in  order  to  proceed  from  ma- 
tliematics  to  natural  philosophy,  another  principle 
is  requisite  (as  I  have  observed  in  my  Theodiciea),  I 
mean  the  principle  ot  sufficient  reason;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  nothing  liappens  toitfiout  a  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  so  rather  than  otherwise.  And, 
accordingly,  Archimedes  was  obUged,  in  liis  book 
''Be  iE)quilibrio,''  to  take  for  granted,  that  if  there 
be  a  balance  in  wliich  every  thing  is  alike  on  both 
sides,  and  if  equal  weights  are  himg  on  the  two 
ends  of  that  balance,  the  whole  will  be  at  rest.  It 
is  because  no  reason  can  be  given  why  one  side 
should  weigh  down  rather  than  the  other.  Now, 
by  tlus  simple  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  may 
be  demonstrated  the  being  of  a  God,  and  all  the 
other  parts  of  metaphysics  or  natural  theology; 
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and  cvcn»  in  some  measure,  those  physical  truths 
that  arc  independent  of  mathematics,  such  as  the 
dynamical  principles,  or  the  principles  of  forces." 

The  law  of  conlinuity^  as  understood  and  ex- 
plained by  Leibnitz,  is  of  a  veiy  subtile  and  abstract 
nature ;  he  assumed  that  all  changes  in  bodies  of 
every  kind,  were  i>roduced  by  insensible  gradations ; 
80  that  no  body  could  pass  from  motion  to  rest,  or 
from  rest  to  motion,  without  passing  through  all 
the  intermediate  stages  of  velocity.  This  law  was 
termed  the  law  qfcontinuily^  and  he  applied  it  in 
all  his  physical,  metaphysical,  and  theological  spe- 
culations, lie  maintains  tliat  the  existence  of  per- 
fectly hard  bodies,  such  as  we  conceive  atoms  to 
be,  is  impossible,  under  the  influence  of  this  law  of 
continuily ;.  because  if  two  of  these  atoms  were  to 
meet  in  opposite  dii*ections,  with  equal  forces,  they 
would  lK>th  necessarily  stop  at  once. 

These  two  doctrines,  stifficienl  reason  and  the 
law  qfcoHtinuUy^  were  brought  to  bear  on  all  vul- 
nerable and  controverted  points  of  Liebnitz  s  sys- 
tem of  mental  philosophy.  The  former  principle 
led,  by  an  easy  route,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
human  mind  must  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  absolute  necessity;  and  tliat  this  necessary 
principle  must  also  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Deity  himself,  in  all  his  operations.  The  law 
qf  continuity^  as  far  as  it  was  susceptible,  was  em- 
ployed to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  same  conclu- 
sion. All  the  phenomena  of  nature,  both  mental 
and  physical,  appeared  in  his  eyes  as  one  whole, 
unbroken,  concatenated  chain  of  being.    This  no- 
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tion,  which  seemed  always  a  predominating  one  in 
his  mindi  led  him  to  take  such  delight  in  soaring 
into  the  regions  of  conjecture  and  fancy.  In  his 
•*  llioodicica"  lie  says,  •*  May  there  not  exist  an  im- 
mense space  beyond  the  region  of  the  stars  ?  And 
may  not  this  empyreal  heaven  be  filled  with  happi- 
ness and  glory  ?  It  may  be  conceived  to  resemble 
an  ocean  of  bliss,  or  an  assemblage  of  mighty  ri- 
vers, on  the  banks  of  which  all  those  created  beings 
who  arc  destined  for  glory  shall  finish  their  course, 
by  the  complete  perfection  of  their  respective  na- 
tures." 

On  the  doctrine  of  Optimism  advocated  by  Leib- 
nitz, little  needs  here  be  said.  Every  man  is  more 
or  less  an  Optimist ;  and  the  doctrine  -assumes 
many  diifcrent  forms,  and  derives  countenance 
and  support  from  almost  every  philosophical  view 
which  we  can  take  of  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  &  posteriori  arguments  for  a  Deity ; 
the  doctrine  of  final  causes ;  the  theory  of  a  general 
and  particular  providence ;  are  all  only  modifica- 
tions of  Optimism,  and  are  grounded  on  the  same 
kind  of  arguments,  and  illustrated  by  the  same 
chiss  of  observations  and  facts.  The  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  physical  and  moral  worlds,  and  the 
peculiar  mode  in  which  the  intellect  of  man  views 
every  thing  around  him,  necessarily  suggest  such 
trains  of  thought  as  make  liim  an  Optimist,  in 
every  possible  situation  in  life.  Tlie  %nse  and  the 
ignorant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  religious  and 
the  profane,  are  alike  disposed,  when  placed  in 
certain  situations,  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the 
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soothing  whispers  of  those  who  think  tliat  all 
things  are  for  the  best.  We  trace  these  feelings 
of  eontentment  and  resignation  with  the  circum- 
stances of  our  lot,  and  the  reasons  on  which  they 
are  commonly  grounded,  from  the  very  earliest 
records  of  our  race.  Some  of  the  wisest  and  best 
of  men,  both  among  ancient  and  modem  philoso* 
phers,  have  maintained  the  leading  opinions  on 
which  the  theory  of  Optimism  is  raised. 

There  is  not  much  that  is  positively  new  in 
Leibnitz's  view  of  this  theory;  but  the  whole  of 
his  illustrations  of  it  are  in  strictly  good  keeping 
with  the  general  principles  and  spirit  of  his  phi- 
sophy.  lie  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Plato, 
and  like  him  placed  all  beings  and  essences  in  the 
Divine  intelligence.  Tlie  Deity  is  possessed  of  m- 
finite  wisdom,  and,  therefore,  every  tiling  which  is 
created  by  an  act  of  His  will,  must  be  the  very 
best,  on  the  whole,  which  can  possibly  be  made. 
The  present  world  is,  in  the  constituted  order  of 
things,  the^  very  best  world  that  could  be  made. 
It  may  seem  to  us  defective ;  but  it  is  solely  because 
we  cannot  see  aU  the  relationships  and  dependen- 
cies connected  with  it,  in  reference  to  other  created 
things.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  notions 
of  imperfection  and  defectiveness,  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  universe.* 

On  the  nature  of  Truth  generally,  Leibnitz  has 
many  valuable  remarks.    Matters  of  fSeict  or  obser- 


^  See  TWodie^ }  De  b  Boiit6  dc  Dictt^  pp.  S.  19.  194.  2:21. 226. 228. 
De  k  Cnm  de  Dies,  pp.  13. 14. 16.  46.  47. ;  Monadologie,  pp.  43.  47. 
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vation,  ho  maintains,  must  be  exclusively  referred 
to  internal  consciousness.  We  luivo  no  other  eri- 
dcncc  for  their  certainty.  He  docs  not,  however, 
view  this  consciousness  merely  as  a  simple  and 
passive  thing,  as  wo  may  infer  Descartes  did,  in 
many  of  his  speculations ;  but  we  are,  according 
to  Leibnitz,  to  tliink  of  it  in  connexion  with  our 
personal  identity  as  living  and  intelligent  crea- 
tures. The  act  or  state  of  consciousness  is  nothing 
when  viewed  by  itself;  it  means  nothing;  but 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  our 
whole  nature,  then  it  becomes  a  fruitful  and  living 
principle.  lie  tells  us  plainly,  tluit  the  truths  or 
matters  of  fS&ct  or  observation,  are,  eontempUited 
in  themselves,  isolated  and  sterile  things;  tliat 
experience  alone  can  never  furnish  the  mind  with 
general  or  absolute  truths ;  nor  entitle  us  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  present  feelings  or  imprcs- 
sious,  to  future  consequences.  Another  and  a 
higher  mental  power  is  requisite  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  We  are  to  look  to  that  connexion 
which  is  established  by  the  Almighty  between  our 
rcMon,  and  matters  or  things  which  aifcct  our 
senses,  for  the  real  foundation  of  all  those  general 
and  important  truths  which  constitute  %visdom  and 
science.  There  is  a  necessary  alliance'  between 
this  lofty  power  of  the  intellect,  and  those  common 
and  fleeting  perceptions  which  we  experience  from 
our  sensational  faculties."* 

A  creature  which  could  only  attend  to  his  sensa- 
tions and  feelings  would  be  levelled  to  the  animal 

*  Ccmferm.  Fidei  cum  lUt.  f  1.  2.  24.  Th^odic^  {  9.  37.      Nou- 
▼eaux  Enait  nur  rEotendemcnt  Uunuun*  |>p.  317.  32B.  391^.  444. 
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creation.  It  is  the  grand  prerogative  of  man  to 
consolidate,  and  to  arrange  the  facts  of  experience ; 
to  draw  conclusions  from  them  for  his  future  move* 
ments,  and  to  treasure  thorn  up  for  the  purpose  of 
transmission  to  his  posterity.  Experience  hy  itself 
is  only  **  the  instinct  of  ignorance."* 

There  is  a  striking  similanty  between  some  por- 
tions of  Leibnitz's  philosophy,  and  that  of  Male- 
branchc,  particularly  as  to  the  idea  of  seeing  every 
thiiig  in  God.  Leibnitz  distinctly  says,  that  tho 
Deity  is  the  sole  object  immediately  external  to  our 
souls,  exercising  upon  them  a  constant  and  direct 
action.!  The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  when  the 
author  is  discussing  the  nature  of  necessary  truths. 
lie  says,  **  Les  Vdrit^s  n6cessaires  constituent  done 
la  m<^taphysique,  la  science  des  <^lus,  c'est-fi-diro  la 
philosopliie  prcmi6re.  EUes  sent  essentiellement 
eondilionelles^  soit  que  la  condition  soit  avou6c, 
comme  dans  les  propositions  hifpothdtiqnes^  soit 
qu*elle  soit  cach(Se,  comme  dans  les  propositions  catd- 

^  ^  Let  bommet  agitieat  k  rinstiur  det  b^tet,  lonque  Us  oont^utiom 
de  leun  pcrcr|itioiis  ne  dqwnilent  que  dii  prinri]M;  tie  la  m^moirc,  ictii* 
blftblet  alors  am  lu^'dceiuii  em|iiriqiict  qui  n'oiit  qu*iine  simple  pratique 
■MM  tb^orie }  et  dans  le  Trai«  doiis  ue  sommes  que  des  empiriques  dans 
let  trob  quarts  de  not  actioat.  Par  exemple,  si  nous  atteudons  demain 
le  lerer  da  soleil,  noCre  unique  fondemeut  c*e8t  que  le  soleil  s'est  levc 
eonstammf  nt  tous  les  jours :  il  n*y  a  que  les  astronomes  qui  le  prevoient 
par  la  nuMmnenient."  (Prindp.  Pliil.  {  28.)  See  also  "  Dissert  De 
Confomia.  Fulei  cum  Ratione,*'  (  68;  ''Comment,  de  Animi  Bruto- 
mm  ;**  (EuTies,  torn.  Sme,  p.  2.')3.  (EuTret  pbilosopbiques,  torn.  6.  p. 
422. 

t  See  on  tbit  point,  Annotatibnct,  etc.,  torn.  1,  des  (Envrcs,  f  5 ; 
Tbcodic^  S  20.  184.  185.  186.  189. ;  Exament  det  principcs  de  Ma- 
lebrancbe,  torn.  2.  det  CEuvres,  p.  21 1 ;  Lettre  1^  lUmond  de  Montmort. 
ibid,  p.  217 ;  Meditat.  de  Co^it.  ibid..tom.  2,  p.  17 1  Prindp.  Philot. 
$•  4wt.  44.  47< ;  NottTcaux  Eitab  tur  rEntendemcnt  Ilumain,  p.  414, 
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goriqucs.  Ellcs  resident  en  Dicu  m6me ;  c*cst  dans 
Tesprit  supreme  et  univcrsel  qu*ellcs  trouvent  lour 
rfedit^,  oonune  Tont  dit  Platon  ct  St.  Augustin ; 
elles  coraposent  ce  monde  intcllectud  qui  nous  est 
commun  avcc  la  DivinitiS ;  Dicu  lui-m6mc  Ics  in- 
stitue,  niais  non  par  un  acte  de  sa  volontd." 

The  best  metaphysical  work  of  Leibnitz,  is  his 
*'  Xouvcux  Essais  sur  rEntendcmcnt  llumain." 
All  his  peculiar  opinions  on  the  nature  of  mind  and 
its  operations,  may  l)e  found  here.  It  is  written 
much  upon  the  same  plan  as  ^Ir.  Locke  s  '*  Essay/* 
only  Leibnitz  employs  the  form  of  dialogue.  lie 
tells  us,  in  the  Preface,  that  before  he  luid  seen 
Locke's  treatise,  he  had  amassed  nearly  all  the  ma- 
terials for  the  "  Essais  ;**  but  it  is  quite  apparent, 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  that  he  must  have 
derived  some  useful  hints  from  the  celebrated  work 
of  our  countryman.  Barring  hero  and  there  some 
peculiar  opinions,  common  to  l>oth  authors,  the  two 
"  Essays  "  have  a  very  marked  resemblance,  both 
in  title  and  substance,  to  each  other. 

It  is  in  this  work  that  Leibnitz  pays  a  cheerful 
tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  Locke's  "  Essay,"  of  which  • 
he  had  previously  spoken  in  terms  by  no  means 
flattering.*   In  the  Preface  to  the  •*  Nouvcaux  Es- 
sais,*' we  find  the  German  philosopher  thus  express- 


*  Soe  Stewart*c  "  DinerUtion/'  in  which  he  ny%  that  Leibniti  ex- 
pressed himself  contemptoously  respecting  the  Engli^mnn's  productMNi. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  not  aware  of  the  extstcuce  of  the  *'  Nouveaux  Essais  aiir 
rEateadement  llumain,**  when  he  penned  this  remark;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  kudator)*  ohaenrations  of  Leibniti  were  not  refetred  to  bgr 
the  Professor. 
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ing  himself: — ''  The  '  Essay  concerning  the  Human 
Understanding,'  written  hy  a  famous  Englishman, 
is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  productions  of  our  time. 
I  have  determined  to  moke  some  observations  on 

it I  shall  thus  obtain  a  favourable  introduction 

for  my  remarks  by  placing  them  in  such  respectable 
company I  must  confess,  I  often  am  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion ;  but  so  far  from  feeling  any  desire 
to  detract  from  the  merits  of  this  distinguished 
writer,  I  am  conscious  of  doing  him  an  act  of  jus- 
tice in  making  known  the  reasons  why  I  differ  fram 
him,  and  why  I  am  desirous  to  give  a  check  to  his 
authority,  when  I  think  it  is  likely  to  prevail  over 
reason  on  some  important  subjects.  In  fact,  al- 
though the  writer  of  the  '  Essay,*  says  a  thousand 
things  to  which  I  can  readily  give  my  assent,  yet 
our  systems  differ  considerably.  His  has  a  closer 
relationship  to  tliat  of  Aristotle ;  mine  to  that  of 
Plato." 

Leibnitz's  philosophy,  as  a  whole,  was  grand  and 
aspiring.  He  attempted  to  solve  all  the  great  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  history  of  speculative  sci- 
ence from  its  earliest  dawn  even  to  his  own  day.  Wc 
have  the  origin  of  knowledge,  the  origin  and  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  the  connexion  of  mind  witli 
body  and  body  with  mind,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  so- 
vereign good,  the  doctrine  of  necessary  connexion ; 
and  many  other  topics,  all  discussed  in  a  way  and 
manner  peculiarly  his  own.  There  was  nothing  too 
vast  for  his  grasp,  nor  too  intricate  for  his  subtUity. 
Somye  distinguished  critics  have  thought  that  if  he 
had  attempted  less,  he  Would  have  accomplished 
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more.  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  "Even  the  powers  of 
Leibnitz  were  dissipated  by  the  multiplicity  of  his 
pursuits,  no  attempted  more  than  he  could  finish ; 
he  designed  more  than  he  could  execute ;  his  ima- 
gination was  too  easily  satisfied  with  a  bold  and 
rapid  glance  on  the  subject  which  he  was  impatient 
to  leave ;  and  he  may  be  compared  to  tlioso  heroes 
whose  empire  has  been  lost  in  the  ambition  of  uni- 
versal conquest.*' 

AYc  shall  just  add  the  words  of  a  famous  Preneh 
writer  on  the  same  subject ;  "  Leibnitz  was  bolder 
than  Descartes,  more  subtile  than  Bayle,  less  pro- 
found than  Newton,  and  less  sagacious  than  Locke ; 
but  the  only  one  amongst  these  illustrious  names 
who  appears  to  have  embraced  the  dominion  of 
reason  in  all  its  extent,  and  to  have  contributed 
most  to  tlmt  pliilosopliical  spirit,  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  glory  of  our  age.*'* 

*0^  See  L*£loge  ile  Leibniu  |Mur  Fontcnelle ;  La  vie  de  Ldbmu,  par 
le  Cberalier  de  Jaucoiait,  Lcipsic,  1740 ;  The  "  Elags  "  of  Leibniu,  by 
Kuttncr,  Altenbiurg,  1769;  The  Life  of  Leibnits,  by  Uimiui,  JIuMtcr, 
l7^^;  and  the  article  Leibnitx,  in  the  Biographie  Univenelle. 

*  Bailly,  Elogede  Lcibnitt. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 
HIRNHAIM,  ROELL,  FROMONDUS.  AND  WINSPERSSE. 


IIlRNlIAIM. 

Jerome  Himliaim^of  Fra^c,  was  a  metaphysicsil 
writer  of  considerable  power  and  acutcness.  lie* 
published  his  work,  "  Do  la  Certitude  des  Connais* 
sanoes  Ilumaines/'  at  Paris,  in  1G71.  It  was  well 
received,  and  brought  the  author  into  general  notice 
among  the  philosophei*s  of  the  day. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Author  was,  to  correct  ns 
far  as  it  was  possible  the  sceptical  spirit  which  had 
been  infused  into  the  philosophic  mind  of  France  by 
the  writings  of  Montaigne.  Himhaim  completely 
exonerates  the  accomplished  Essayist  from  any 
sinister  intention  in  his  writings ;  but  still  he  main- 
tains that  the  pernicious  consequences  of  his  scep- 
tical turn  of  mind  were  not  the  less  obvious  and  de- 
structive, though  allowed  the  full  benefit  of  purity 
of  motive  and  intention. 
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Ilimhaim  cntrcnclied  himself  within  the  pale  of 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  He  thought  it  the  best 
antidote  against  wild  and  licentious  theories.  It 
was  eonser\'ative  in  its  tendency,  and  always  de- 
manded a  fair  portion  of  argument  and  demon- 
stration from  its  disciples ;  and  these  were  powerful 
checks  against  that  undefined  scepticism  whicli 
revels  in  universal  indecision  and  doubt. 

Tlie  ftmdamental  principles  of  human  belief  were 
warmly  advocated  by  Himluiim.  He  made  them  the 
ground  work  of  all  his  speculations.  Man  has  a 
positive  knowledge  of  his  own  existence ;  ho  has 
intuitive  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  Gxed 
and  invariable  principles  of  action  for  the  effective 
discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  life.  These  form  es- 
sential parts  of  his  very  nature  and  being. 

Uimhaim  thinks  thebelief  or  faith  men  implicitly, 
and  upon  tho  spur  of  the  moment,  place  on  certain 
tilings,  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon,  mentally  con- 
sidered.* 

The  historian  Tennemann  obser^^es,  that  Ilim- 
haim displayed  considerable  ability  in  his  declama- 
tions against  the  inordinate  vanity  and  obscurity 
of  philosophers ;  and  grounded  his  observations 
chiefly  upon  the  illusory  nature  of  all  knowledge, 
and  that  there  wa«  no  deduction  of  human  reason 

*  "  11  y  a  unc/ui  kummne  infaillihle,  cclle  qui  tVttnehc  aux  faits,  qui 
rf  |mM  tiir  let  t^oigDages,  qui  te  juttific  par  rataembUfcc  et  rhamKmie 
flet  motifs  et  det  argurocnti ;  e'ett  la  oonnainance  biatoriquc. . . .  Groin 
quelque  choie,  ou  avoir  foi  pour  qnelque  chow,  c*eat  etre  penuaiW  qua 
quclque  chote  est,  sur  le  t^*moigiiage  que  nous  en  rend  qnelque  penonae 
ii  rautorit^  de  laqueUe  nous  sonmettons  noire  jugenent  et  donnona  notre 
confiance.'*^(I>e  la  Certitude  des  Connaisaances  Humaines,  chap.  7*) 
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that  might  not  bo  sot  osido  by  Divino  rovolation. 
Tho  sacred  writings,  gracOi  and  an  inward  spiritual 
light,  wore  the  only  sure  foundations  of  human  in- 
telligence or  wisdom.* 

II  BUM  ANN   AlKXANDKK   llO£LL. 

TIus  author  was  a  distinguished  Protestant  di- 
vine, and  Professor  of  theology  at  Daelbcrg,  in 
Westphalia.  The  metaphysical  work  by  whidi  he 
is  known  as  a  philosopher,  is  entitled  "  Institu- 
tiones  PhilosophicicdeTlieologiaNaturali  duuc,  do 
Idois  Innatis  una,''  and  was  published  at  Frankfort, 
in  16G2. 

Tlie  author  defends  the  theory  of  Descartes,  and 
attempts  to  show  that  his  views  are  not  only  phi- 
losophically sound,  but  harmonize  with  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  work  is  very  inte- 
resting, and  will  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal.t 

LlBERTUS  FkOMONDUS. 

Tliis  writer  was  an  opponent  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy.  His  work  is  entitled,  *' Pliilosophia 
Christiana  de  Anima,"  and  made  its  appearance 
at  Louvain,  in  1610.  This  treatise  is  a  kind  of 
running  commentary  on  all  the  ancient  systems  of 
philosophy,  those  maintained  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  and  the  Scholastic  divines,  and  the 


^  TcnnniiMitt't  Gniadrui*  tee.  342. 
t  See  ptftkukrlx  fiom  p.  69  lo  H9. 
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opinions  promulgated  by  modem  speculators  on 
mental  topics.  The  most  readable  portion  of  the 
work  is  that  wherein  the  author  treats  of  our 
organs  of  sense,  and  how  a  knowledge  of  sensible 
objects  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.* 

Vax  Winspersse. 

Tills  Dutch  author's  metaphysical  work  is  dc* 
nominated,  '*  Institutioncs  Metaphysicsc  in  Usum 
Acadcmicum  Conscriptas,"  It  is  chiefly  designed 
as  an  elementary  treatise  for  collegiate  purposes. 
It  embraces  no  particular  mental  theory,  but  is 
written  upon  the  Eclectic  principle  of  taking  what 
the  author  conceived  was  1)est  from  the  specula- 
tions of  preceding  writers.  The  opinions  of  Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz,  and  WoUT,  predominate,  however, 
throughout  the  work,  and  impart  to  it  a  somewhat 
distinctive  and  sectarian  clmracter. 

The  author  proceeds  on  Ontological  principles, 
lie  lays  down  at  the  commencement  the  simple 
elementary  notions  we  possess  of  being  and  intel- 
ligence. Definitions  and  rules  are  stated  with 
great  care  and  minuteness.t  The  author  then 
enters  into  an  examination  of  the  theories  of  Des- 
cartes and  Leibnitz,  and  rejects  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas.  He  censures  Descartes  for  insisting 
on  the  passive  nature  of  the  soul,  in  the  formation  of 
ideas ;  and  thinks  this  destructive  of  all  sound  and 
elevated  conceptions  of  the  human  understanding.  $ 

^  Sec  pp.  484.  818.  t  Inttitutionet  MeUphv.  pp.  \X  14. 

:  IdH.  Met.  419,  424. 
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The  author  conceives  that  the  simplest  theory 
of  human  knowledge,  the  theory  which  presents 
the  least  number  of  formidable  objections,  is  that 
which  considers  perception  as  representative  of 
things  in  the  mind.  Upon  no  other  hypothesis  can 
you  satisfactorily  account  for  so  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  thought.  The  author  candidly  allows,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
theory,  and  that  all  the  objections  of  the  idealists 
relative  to  extension  and  other  qiuilitics  of  bodies, 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  solution.* 

*  lunittttMmct  Met.  pp.  400.  409.  945—953. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX, 


DOULAINVILLIEliS.  LAMY.  WITTICII,  AND 
NIEUWENTYT. 

TuE  writings  of  Spinoza  created  a  considerable 
sensation  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  from  their 
boldness,  and  the  systematic  form  of  their  philoso- 
phy. Some  few  applauded,  and  many  condemned 
tlicm ;  and  considered  they  w^re  dangerous  to  reli- 
gion and  morals,  and  really  unsound  in  philosophy. 
The  three  authors  above  named,  followed  closely 
after  the  appearance  of  Spinoza's  system,  and  ex- 
cited considerable  notoriety  among  the  learned  of 
the  day. 

Count  de  Boulaikvilliers. 

Boulainvilliers  appeared  under  false  colours.  He 
pretended  to  r^te  Spinoza,  while  he  was  all  the 
time  mnlfittg  Ills  doctrines  more  obvious  and  fasci- 
nating. His  work  was  entitled  a  ''  Refutation  de 
Spinoza,"  and,  under  this  specious  and  deceptive 
appellation,  obtained  very  general  circulation,  par- 
ticularly in  France. 


1 
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In  this  work  Boulainvilliers  shows  considerable 
talent ;  and  in  addition  to  the  principal  elements 
of  Spinoza's  theory,  he  added  some  peculiar  view 
of  his  own,  on  the  leading  topics  connected  with 
the  systems  he  seemingly  wishes  to  refute.  To 
the  questions  of  thought  and  extension^  he  has 
added  that  of  being  ;  and  those  who  are  wishful  to 
consult  his  reasonings  on  the  subject,  wo  refer  to 
his  book.* 


Lamy. 

This  author  was  a  Benedictine,  and  the  work  he 
published  against  the  system  of  Spinoza,  is  entitled, 
**Le  Nouvel  Athdisme  Renvers^/*  It  made  its 
appearance  at  Paris  in  1696,  and  was  favourably 
received  by  the  public. 

CURISTOPUER  WlTTICU. 

Wittich  was  a  Dutch  author,  and  took  up  tlie 
Spinozian  theory  with  great  zeal.  His  work  is 
called  **  Anti-Spinoza,'*  and  was  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1600. 

Bernabb  Nieuwemtyt. 

This  author  wrote  several  philosophical  Treatises, 
in  the  Flemish  or  Low  Dutch  language,  some  of 
which  have  been  translated  both  into  French  and 

*  Set  ni.  7. 14.  IS.  33:  26. 27. 29. 33  and  38. 
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English.  He  was  a  very  able  man,  a  physieian  by 
profession,  and  a  great  enemy  to  the  opinions  pro- 
mulgated by  Spinoza.  On  the  last  subjeet  he  pub- 
lished a  very  elaborate  work  in  quarto,  under  tho 
title  of  ''  The  Foundation  of  Truth,  or  a  Right 
Manifestation  of  Wisdom,  both  as  it  reganls  ]!^Iind, 
as  well  as  Physical  Things ;  in  Refutation  of  the 
"Writings  of  Spinoza  on  the  Mind."* 

Dr.  Nicuwentyt  enters  into  a  long  discussion  on 
the  nature  of  true  philosophy,  both  ancient  and 
modem ;  and  into  the  peculiar  nature  of  mathe- 
matical evidenoe.  This  discussion  occupies  throe 
parts  of  the  work.  In  the  fourth  part  the  author 
institutes  a  formal  examination  of  Spinoza's  sys- 
tem ;  and  in  tho  course  of  fifteen  chapters,  sifts  it 
through  all  its  ramifications.  As  the  work  is  rarc» 
and  Ims  not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  translated 
into  any  other  language  than  the  one  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  con- 
densed sketch  of  the  line  of  argument  which  the 
learned  author  follows  in  examining  the  metaphy- 
sical system  of  liis  opponent.t 

1st.  The  Doctor  draws  a  comparison  between 
Spinoza's  system,  and  tho  system  of  various  other 
authors ;  and  endeavours  to  show  that  the  mode  of 
reasoning  adopted  by  the  former  throughout  all  his 


*  "Gronden  nm  Zekfrheid»  of  De  RechU  Bctoogw^te  der  Wiikiin- 
digen  to  in  het  Denkbccldige,  alt  in  Zakelyke.  Tcr  Wedcrlegging  vm 
t^pioocMs  Dcnkbeeldig  Sunenstd :  Benuurd  Nieuwcntyt.  AmalerdniD, 
1720. 

t  Grondcn  ran  Zekcrheid,  pp.  15^160. 
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works,  is  entirely  opposite  to  that  wliich  sound 
philosophy  warrants.* 

2.  It  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Nieuwentyt,  that 
though  Spinoza  has  given  his  system  the  mathema- 
tieal  form,  and  displayed  it  in  the  imposing  garb 
of  definitions,  axioms,  and  corollaries,  yet  he  has 
not  followed  the  correct  mode  of  reasoning  which 
all  other  mathematicians  have  invariably  pursued. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  Spinoza's  views  arc 
developed  by,  and  rest  upon,  purely  metaphysical 
instead  of  mathematical  proof.f 

3.  Tlie  system  of  Spinoza  is  arbitrary  and  fanci- 
ful ;  his  definitions  are  of  his  own  creating ;  some  of 
them  are  extravagant  and  absurd,  even  upon  his 
own  showing ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  system  is 
not  worked  out  in  that  regular  connected  manner 
in  which  a  naathcmatical  problem  ought  to  be.  X 

\.  Spinoza  goes  upon  the  supposition  that  all 
other  systems  of  philosophy  are  erroneous  except 
Ids  own ;  and  that  they  are  productive  of  notliing 
but  falsehood  and  mischief.  His  ovm  theory,  how- 
ever, is  nothing  but  a  few  naked  .propositions 
strung  together  inmathenuitical  form,  but  entirely 
devoid  of  that  firm  and  concatenated  stability  which 
real  mathematical  evidence  affords  the  mind. 

5.  Dr.  Nieuwentyt  charges  Spinoza  with  shroud- 
ing  his  system  in  pure  abstractions  of  the  nund, 
which  he  takes  as  the  only  criteria  of  truth ;  while 
he  fails  to  show  their  logical  relationship  or  con- 

*  Orondoi  nm  Zekcrbcid,  p.  2^4.      f  Ibid.  p.  24/.     t  Ibid.  p.  250. 
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l.ty.  lie  merely  ouuteuts  liiimclf  vnth  dccUuing 

.^  such  and  8ucli  things  are  truc»  but  offers  no 

Isfoetory  proof  in  their  support.* 

€i.  Although  Spinoza's  fundamental  propositions 

^^Xt)  gratuitous  and  contradictory,  yet  he  still  draws 

Conclusions  from  them,  as  if  they  were  invested 

^ith  the  attribute  of  intuitive  endcnce.  Ilis  whole 

proceeding  is  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 

evciy  true  system  of  philosophy.f 

7.  Spinoxa  discards  the  truths  of  experience  en- 
tirely from  his  system.  Proofs  from  this  source 
nrc  of  no  avail.  Tlie  truth  of  his  positions  ho  sup* 
ports  by  self-styled  references  to  liis  own  feelings, 
but  he  has  not  submitted  them  to  the  test  of  real 
experienop  in  other  persons,  llis  whole  views  of 
human  nature  are  distorted  and  twisted  to  square 
with  a  preconceived  hypothesis.  { 

8.  There  is  a  strain  of  insincerity  running  through 
the  whole  of  Spinoza's  disquisitions.  lie  is  not  ac- 
tuated by  a  sincere  and  ardent  love  of  truth.  lie 
is  dogmatical,  rash,  and  sophistical.  There  is  a 
buUen  doggedness,  a  contemptuous  disregard  of 
what  other  eminent  individuals  have  written  on 
the  same  subject,  a  want  of  generous  sympathy 
and  feeling,  an  obstinate  adherence  to  crotchetty 
sophisms,  conspicuously  displayed  throughout  every 
section  of  his  writings.§ 

9.  It  is  impossible  for  any  candid  and  enlight- 
ened mind  to  acquiesce  in  the  philosophy  of  Spi- 
noza, because  it  is,  from  its  purely  gratuitous  na* 

*  Gronden  ran  Zekerheid,  p.  259.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  2Cf4,  26/. 

;  Ibid.,  p.  274.  S  Ilnd.,  p.  2rfi. 
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ture,  entirely  destitute  of  all  those  rational  invcsti- 
gations  and  dispassionate  modes  of  philosophizing, 
whieh  are  necessary  both  for  the  development  of 
truth  and  the  eommunieating  it  to  others.* 

10.  No  one  can  doubt  but  that  the  licentious 
spirit  which  the  Avritings  of  Spinoza  have  an  evident 
tendency  to  create  and  foster,  must  have  been  in- 
spired from  his  own  depraved  ideas  and  modes  of 
lite.  To  confound  the  notions  of  virtue  and  vice 
seeiis  to  have  been  one  of  his  ruling  motives  of 
action. 

11.  In  perusing  the  speculations  of  Spinoza  wc 
see  tm  every  side  so  much  sophistry,  that  we  are 
led  ':o  conclude  that  he  must  be  either  a  very  insin* 
cerj  man,  or  a  very  ignorant  one. 

12.  That  supposing  we  were  to  grant  all  the 
leading  principles  or  definitions  he  lays  doAvn  to  be 
true,  yet  he  does  not  work  out  his  results  or  infer- 
eneos  fiiirly  and  legitimately.  As  a  theoretical 
writer  he  is  miserably  deficient.  The  minds  of  his 
readers  are  puzzled,  but  never  enlightened.t 

•  Grandoi  Van  Zekerbeid,  p.  297.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  33S.  J67. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


JOHN  LOCKE. 


We  come  now  to  notice  the  Father  of  the  present 
modern  system  of  British  metaphysical  philosophy. 
Mr.  Locke»  in  the  opinion  of  many,  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  mental,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  does 
to  physical,  science.  Tlie  "  Essay  on  the  Iluman 
Understanding"  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  books  that  ever  were"  written  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  Whether  considered 
in  reference  to  the  comprehensive  principles  it  un- 
folds,or  to  the  varied  illustrations  whidi  accompany 
and  adorn  their  development,  it  must  ever  remain 
a  standard  work,  as  long  as  mental  inquiries  engage 
the  attention  of  mankind. 

Every  tiling  connected  with  the  production  of 
tliis  famous  publication,  becomes  extremely  inter- 
esting to  all  inquisitive  minds.  Mr.  Locke  was  in 
his  Jijty^hth  year  when  it  came  first  from  the 
press ;  thc^ore  it  embodied  all  the  advantages 
which  his  riper  years  and  understanding  could 
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confer  upon  it.  Ilis  own  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  work  is  curious.  Ue  says  in  his 
Preface;  "Five  or  six  friends,  meeting  at  my 
chamberi  and  discoursing  on  a  subject  very  remote 
from  this,  found  themselves  quickly  at  a  stand,  by 
the  diflTicultics  which  arose  on  every  side.  After 
we  had  awhile  puzzled  ourselves,  without  cominf;; 
any  nearer  a  resolution  of  those  doubts  which  per- 
plexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  vrc  took 
a  wrong  course,  and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves 
upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to 
examine  our  o\m  abilities,  and  sec  what  objects  our 
understandings  were,  or  were  not,  fitted  to  deal 
with.  Tliis  I  proposed  to  the  company,  who  all 
readilyassented ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed,  that 
it  should  be  our  first  inquiry.  Some  hasty  and  un- 
digested  thoughts  on  a  subject  I  had  never  before 
considered,  which  I  set  down  against  our  next 
meeting,  gave  the  first  entrance  into  this  discourse ; 
which  ha\4ng  been  thus  begun  by  chance,  was  con- 
tinued by  entreaty,  written  by  incoherent  parcels, 
and  after  long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again, 
as  my  humour  or  occasions  permitted ;  and  at  last, 
in  retirement,  where  an  attendance  on  my  health 
gave  me  leisure,  it  was  brought  into  that  order 
thou  now  seest.''  And  again,  farther  on,  he  adds 
that,  '*  when  he  first  put  pen  to  paper,  he  thought 
all  he  should  have  to  say  on  the  matter  would  have 
been  contained  in  one  sheet ;  but  that  the  farther 
he  went,  the  larger  prospect  he  had ;  new  discoveries 
still  leading  him  on,  till  his  book  grew  insensibly 
to  the  bulk  it  now  appeiEurs  in/' 
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The  system  of  Mr.  Locke  has,  for  a1)ove  a  century 
and  a  half, been  discussed  at  such  a  great  length,and 
been  so  closely  viewed  in  almost  every  possible  light, 
that  it  would  require  rare  powers  of  invention 
indeed,  to  say  any  thing  new  upon  it.  We  sliall 
therefore  confine  our  observations  to  three  distinct 
points,  namely ;  First,  give  a  brief  notice  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Ilunian 
Understanding ;''  secondly,  point  out  the  miscon- 
ceptions and  misapplications  of  the  system  amongst 
Continental  speculators ;  and  thirdly,  show  the  fal- 
lacies into  which  some  of  our  own  countrymen 
have  fallen,  in  their  critiques  on  Locke's  specu- 
lations. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  we  must  make  a  remark 
or  two  upon  the  use  which  Mr.  Locke  makes  of 
the  word  Idea.  This  word  is  in  almost  every 
sentence  of  his  l)ook,  and  it  becomes  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  attend  to  what  he  means  by  it ;  not 
only  to  comprehend .  his  general  arguments  and 
statements,  but  to  enter  into  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  those  various  controversies  wliich  have  taken 
place,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
relative  to  his  system  generally,  and  to  the  use  of 
this  term  in  particular.  He  tells  us  that  idea  ^*  is 
that  term  which  I  think  seems  best  to  stand  for 
whatever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding  when 
a  man  thinks.  I  have  used  it  to  express  whatever 
is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion,  species;  or  wkat'^ 
ever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  etnployed  about  in 
thinking;  and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently  using 
it.'*  This  is  a  very  concise  and  dear  definition. 
It  displays  an  anxious  care  in  the  writer,  that  ho 
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may  not  be  misunderstood.  And  it  is  a  just  rule 
of  critieism,  that  an  author  should  always  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  meaning  which  he  attaches 
to  particular  words  or  phrases,  when  any  dispute 
or  misconception  arises  on  the  general  import  of 
his  doctrine.  Critics  and  commentators  have  no 
right  to  give  their  own  interpretation  of  an  author's 
words,  %vithout  previously  appealing  to  his  defini- 
tions. Had  a  rule  of  this  kind  1)ecn  carefully  ob- 
served, in  reference  to  Mr.  Locke,  philosophy 
would  have  been  spared  a  good  deal  of  useless  and 
perverse  discussion ;  as  we  shall  abundantly  show 
in  other  parts  of  this  work.* 

Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  been  almost  prophetic 
as  to  the  misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  of 
his  meaning  of  the  word  idea,  which  have  been  so 
long  prevalent;  and  to  have  been  desiraus  of 
warning  his  commentators  against  error  and  delu- 
sion. We  find  him  giving  us  this  further  elucida- 
tion of  his  meaning  of  the  word.  "To  discover 
the  nature  of  our  uleas  the  better,  and  to  discourse 
of  them  intelligibly,  it  will  be  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish them  as  they  are  ideas  or  perceptions  in 
our  minds,  and  as  they  are  modifications  of  matter 
in  bodies  that  cause  such  perceptions  in  us,  that 
so  toe  may  not  thinks  (as  perhaps  usually  is  done) 
that  they  are  exactly  the  images  and  resemblances 
qf  something  inherent  in  the  subject ;  most  of  those 
of  sensation  being  in  the  mind  no  more  the  like- 
ness of  something  existing  without  us,  than  the 
names  that  stand  for  them  are  the  likeness  of  our 

*  Ob  tbe  mcuiiag  of  the  word  ii/fv,  mo  Locke's  Second  and  Third 
Lettcn  to  the  Bbhop  of  Worcester. 
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iilras,  which  yet,  upon  hearing,  they  are  apt  to 
excite  in  us."* 

These  are  weighty  matters,  and  worthy  of  the 
l»cst  attention  of  all  those  philosophers  who  foci 
an  interest  in  ascertaining  the  real  value  and  import 
of  Locke's  system.  We  shall  have  frequent  occsl- 
sion  to  advert  to  these  definitions  in  subsequent 
stages  of  our  historical  progress. 

We  must  also  say  a  word  or  two  here  of  Lookers 
fnethod  of  pliilosophizing ;  what  was  the  grand 
ohjcct  ho  had  in  view,  and  in  what  manner  he 
purposed  accomplishing  it.  Tliat  ohjcct  was  *'  to 
inquire  into  the  oriffiual,  certainty^  and  extent  of 
human  knowledge.**  And  his  plan  for  conducting 
this  inquiry  was : 

*'  First,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  original  of  those 
ideas,  notions,  or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call 
them,  which  a  man  o1)serves  and  is  conscious  to 
himself  he  has  in  his  mind ;  and  the  ways  whereby 
the  understanding  comes  to  be  furnished  wdth 
them. 

''Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what 
knowledge  the  understanding  hath  by  those  ideas ; 
and  the  certainty,  evidence,  and  extent  of  it. 

''Thirdly,  I  shall  make  some  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  faith  and  opinion ;  whereby 
I  mean  that  assent  which  we  give  to  any  proposi- 
tion as  true,  of  whose  truth  we  have  yet  no  certain 
knowledge ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine 
the  reasons  and  degrees  of  assent.*' 

*  Book  2.  Chap.  8. 
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Here  is  Locke's  mel/tod ;  it  is  strictly  psycho- 
logical ;  and  the  first  great  attempt  that  had  been 
made  upon  the  same  principle. 

The  first  general  doctrine  discussed  in  tlic 
"  Essay,"  is  relative  to  the  existence  of  vmalr 
ideas.  This  topic  has  been  fruitful  of  discussion, 
not  only  hi  England,  but  upon  the  Continent ;  and 
even  at  the  present  moment  there  is  some  dou1)t 
as  to  what  Locke  really  meant  by  the  term  innate 
ideas,  and  whether  there  be  any  such  in  the  human 
understanding  as  he  conceives  them  to  be.  How- 
ever,  it  is  of  importance  that  we  should  know 
what  the  author  has  advanced  on  the  subject.  Wc 
are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
question,  till  we  have  first  hoard  what  his  state- 
ments arc. 

The  following  passage  from  Locke  is  as  fully 
expressive  of  his  views  on  the  subject  as  any  that 
can  be  found  in  his  **  Essay."  "  First,  it  is  evident 
that  all  children  and  idiots  have  not  the  least  ap- 
prehension or  thought  of  them ;  and  the  want  of 
that  is  enough  to  destroy  that  universal  assent 
which  must  needs  be  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
all  innate  truths ;  it  seeming  to  me  near  a  contra- 
diction to  say  that  there  are  truths  imprinted  on 
the  soul  which  it  perceives  or  understands  not; 
imprinting,  if  it  signify  any  thing,  being  nothms; 
else  but  the  making  certain  truths  to  be  perceived. 
For  to  imprint  any  thing  on  the  mind  without  the 
mind's  perceiving  it^  seems  to  me  hardly  intelli- 
gible. If  therefore  children  and  idiots  have  souls, 
have  minds,  with  those  impressions  upon  them, 
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thoy  must  unavoidably  perceive  them,  and  ncce^ 
sarily  know  and  assent  to  these  truths;   ivhich 
since  they  do  not»  it  is  evident  that  there  arc  no 
such  impressions.     For  if  they  are  notions  im- 
printed, how  can  they  be  unknown  ?    To  say  that 
a  notion  is  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  say  tluit  the  mind  is  ignorant  of  it, 
and  never  yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this 
impression  nothing.    No  proix>sition  can  be  said 
to  be  in  the  mind  which  it  never  yet  knew ;  which 
it  was  never  yet  conscious  of.    For  if  any  one  may, 
then  by  the  same  reason  all  propositions  tliat  arc 
true,  and  the  mind  is  capable  of  assenting  to,  may 
tie  said  to  be  in  the  mmd,  and  to  be  imprinted ; 
since,  if  any  one  can  Ixs  said  to  1)c  in  the  mind, 
which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  must  he  only  because 
it  is  cai>able  of  knowing  it,  and  so  the  mind  is  of 
all  truths  it  ever  slmll  know.    Nay,  thus  truths 
may  1)e  imprinted  on  the  mind  which  it  never  did 
nor  ever  shall  know;  for  a  man  may  live  long, 
and  die  at  last  in  ignorance  of  many  truths  which 
his  mind  was  capable  of  knowmg,  and  that  with 
certainty.     So  that  if  the  capacity  of  knowing  bo 
the  natural  impression  contended  for,  all  the  trutlis 
a  man  ever  comes  to  know  will,  by  this  account, 
be  every  one  of  them  innate ;  and  this  great  point 
will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  an  improper 
way  of  speaking;  which,  whilst  it  pretends  to 
assert  the  contrary,  says  nothing  different  from 
those  who  deny  innate  principles.    For  nobody,  I 
think,  ever  denied  that  the  mind  was  capable  of 
kno^i-mg  several  truths.    The  capacity,  they  say, 
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is  innate,  the  knowledge  acquired.  But  then  to 
what  end  such  contest  for  certain  innate  maxims  ? 
If  truths  can  bo  imprinted  on  the  understanding 
without  being  perceived,  I  can  see  no  diflcrcncc 
there  can  be  lietween  any  truths  the  mind  is 
capable  of  knowing,  in  respect  of  their  original ; 
they  must  all  be  innate,  or  all  adventitious;  in 
vain  shall  a  man  go  aliout  to  distinguish  them. 
Ho  therefore  that  talks  of  innate  notions  in  the 
understanding,  cannot  (if  he  intend  thereby  any 
distinct  sort  of  truths)  mean  such  truths  to  be  in 
the  understanding  as  it  never  perceived  and  is  yet 
wholly  ignorant  of.  For  if  these  .words,  to  be  in 
the  understanding,  have  any  propriety,  they  sig- 
nify to  be  understood ;  so  that  to  be  in  the  under- 
standing and  not  to  be  understood,  to  be  in  the 
mind  and  never  to  be  perceived,  is  all  one  as  to 
say  anything  is  and  is  not,  in  the  mind  or  under- 
standing. If,  therefore,  these  two  propositions, 
'  whatsoever  is,  is,'  and  '  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,'  are  by  nature 
imprinted,  children  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them ; 
infants,  and  all  that  have  souls,  must  necessarily 
have  them  in  their  understandings,  know  the 
truth  of  them,  and  assent  to  it/'* 

Tlie  most  vulnerable  point  of  Locke's  system,  is 
his  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  The  weakness  of  his 
arguments,  however,  appears  to  me  to  lie  more  in 
his  luiguage,  than  in  his  proofs  themselves.  He 
does  not  deny  that  men  have  a  certain  innate 

'     *  Emy,  book  I. 
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cfipacUjf  to  rooognisc  truths  of  the  most  abstract 
rorm  and  nature ;  but  he  affirms  that  the  mind  is 
not  bom  with  these  truths,  put  into  the  ihape  of 
axiom$.  There  must  be  previous  sensations  ex- 
I>erienced  before  truths  of  such  a  nature  can  be 
appreciated  by  the  mind.  Self-evident  proposi- 
tions— such,  e.  g.  as  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,  or  that  a  whole  is 
greater  then  a  part— cannot  be  kno%vn  by  cliildren 
or  savages.  This  is  quite  true ;  but  the  observa- 
tion does  not  meet  the  merits  of  the  question. 
Children  or  savages  may  not  comprehend,  these 
axioms,  when  put  into  the  formal  drapery  of  logical 
terms;  but  all  their  reasonings,  and  movements 
of  life,  are  grounded  upon  a  full  and  complete 
rocognition  of  these  and  similar  abstract  forms  of 
tiiought.  Experience  may  precede,  but  it  does  not 
cixiate  those  general  truths.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  mind  itself.  We  are  not  bom  lisping 
abstract  axioms ;  but  they  are  immediately  recog- 
nised by  every  sane  mind,  the  moment  that  the 
terms  in  which  they  are  involved  are  sufliciently 
understood.  There  could  be  no  general  or  sden* 
tific  truth  unless  these  elementary  principles  of 
thought  and  reasoning  were  universally  diffused 
among  our  race.* 

Now,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  Locke  ever  for  a 
moment  thought  of  denying  the  innate  materiaU 
of  thought  out  of  which  these  formal  axioms  are 
derived.  He  says  he  maintains  the  cajntcUy  to 
know  abstract  truths,  and  that  tliis  may  be  consi- 

*  Sec  Leibniu ;  '*  Nou%'cmul  Em«u  tur  PEaicadciiieiit  UumaiD,"  Book.  U 
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(lered,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  as  innate^  This 
brings  the  dispute  within  very  narrow  limits.  I 
allow,  says  Locke,  that  there  is  in  the  mind  an  in- 
nate capacity  to  form  and  conceive  certain  universal 
proix>sitions,  but  I  deny  that  men  are  bom  with 
these  formal  axioms,  ready  framed  in  their  under- 
standings.  His  opponents  reply,  we  allow  these 
axioms  are  not  clothed  in  a  logical  dress  in  the 
infant  or  savage  mind,  but  that  these  minds  con- 
tain the  rudiments,  or  germs,  or  elements,  of  these 
axioms,  as  a  part  of  their  spiritual  or  mental  nature. 
This  appears  to  me  the  sum  or  substance  of  the 
diiferenee  between  iSlt.  Locke  and  his  critics  on 
this  part  of  the  question  of  innate  ideas.  If  there 
1)0  a  real  difference,  it  is  one  resting  solely  on  the 
different  terms  in  which  both  parties  express  them- 
selves. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  of  innate  ideas, 
Locke  lias  fallen  into  a  great  error,  relative  to  the 
practical  utility  of  general  axioms  of  our  knowledge. 
He  says,  "These  general  maxims,  (such  as 'What- 
ever is,  is,'  and '  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  bo  and  not  to  be')  are  of  great  use  in  disputes, 
to  stop  the  mouth  of  wranglers ;  but  not  of  much 
use  to  the  discovery  of  unknown  tiniths,  or  to  help 
the  mind  fonvard  in  its  search  after  knowledge.** 
Again,  "  As  to  other  less  general  maxims,  they  arc 
no  more  than  bare  verbal  propositions,  and  teach 
us  nothing  but  the  respect  and  import  of  names  one 
to  another/' 

Now  these  axioms,  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  are  the  rudiments  of  all  thought  and  rea- 
soning ;  and  if  they  had  had  no  existence,  we  should 
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not  have  been  able  to  enter  into  or  appreciate  any 
arguments  whatever.  The  Author's  language  on 
this  topic  is  very  unguarded.* 

It  would  appear  tlmt  the  first  part  of  the  ''  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,"  whicli  treats  of 
Innate  ideas  and  Innate  principles,  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  author  as  possessing  so  much  value 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  work«  Though  tliis  part 
has  proved  the  cliief  topic  of  controversy,  yet  there 
is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  this  doctrine 
about  innate  ideas  and  principles  was  only  in- 
tended as  a  sort  of  introductory  address  to  keep  the 
reader's  attention  fixed  upon  the  leading  proposi- 
tion, that  there  were  no  ideas  wliich  did  not  arise 
from  impressions  upon  the  senses  or  from  reflection. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture.  One  thing  is 
certain,  and  gives  it  a  degree  of  plausibility,  that 
in  bis  abridgment  of  the  "  Essay,*'  published  in 
Lo  Clcrc's  **  Journal,'*  this  first  part  is  omitted  alto- 
gether; and  the  reason  for  this  he  states  in  the 
following  words: — 

"  J'ai  tAchd  d*abord  de  prouver  que  notrc  esprit 
est  au  commencement  ce  qu*on  appellc  une  ^  tabula 
rasa  ;*  c*est-&-dire,  sans  id6es  et  sans  connaissance. 
Mais  comme  ce  n*a  6t6  que  pour  ddtruirc  les  pr^- 
jugds  de  quelques  phUosophes,  j*ai  cm  que  dans  ce 
petit  abreg^  de  mes  prindpes  je  devais  passer  toutes 
les  disputes  pr^liminaires  qui  composent  le  livre 
premier.**! 


*  See  Cousin,  Histoire  de  U  Phil.,  Le^on  85. 
t  Hiblio.  UnireneUe,  1688. 
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On  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  Mr.  Locke  main- 
tains that  we  have  two  distinct  sources  from  which 
our  ideas  are  derived;  iCfiaatian  and  reflection. 
On  the  former  ho  says,  "Our  senses,  conversant 
about  particuhir  sensible  objects,  do  convey  into 
the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of  things, 
according  to  those  various  ways  wherein  those  ob« 
jects  do  aifect  them ;  and  thus  we  come  by  those 
ideas  we  have  of  yellow,  white,  heat,  cold,  soft, 
hard,  bitter,  sweet,  and  all  those  wliich  we  call 
sensible  qualities;  which  when  I  say  the  senses 
convoy  into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they  from  external 
objects  convey  into  the  mind  what  produces  there 
thoso  perceptions.  This  great  source  of  most  of 
the  ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  upon  our 
senses,  and  derived  by  them  to  the  understanding, 
I  call  Meu$atiat^y^ 

The  second  source  of  our  knowledge  is  thus 
described  by  the  author.  "  Tlie  other  fountain 
from  which  experience  furnishes  the  understanding 
with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about 
the  ideas  which  it  has  got;  which  operations, 
when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  ofi  and  consider,  do 
famish  the  understanding  with  another  set  of 
ideas,  which  could  not  bo  had  from  things  with- 
out ;  and  such  are  perceptiant  thinking^  doubting^ 
believing ^  reoMtdng^  hunoing^  willing ,  and  all  the 
different  actings  of  our  own  minds,  which  we 

*  Emajt,  Book  2.  Chap.  K 
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being  conadous  of^  and  observing  in  ourselyesy  do 
Irom  these  receive  into  our  understandings  ideas 
as  distinct,  as  we  do  from  bodies  affecting  our 
senses.  This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly 
in  himself;  and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  is  very 
like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  iuter- 
nal  iCMe.  But  as  I  call  the  other  Beasatian^  so  I 
call  this  reflection  ;  the  ideas  it  affords  being  such 
only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own 
operations  within  itself.*  Again  he  says,  *'The 
understanding  seems  to  mo  not  to  have  the  least 
glunmering  of  any  ideas  which  it  doth  not  receive 
from  one  of  these  two.  External  objects  furmsk 
the  fiUnd  unth  the  ideas  qf  sensible  qualities;  and 
the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas  qf 
its  own  operations.** 

Perhaps  the  two  following  paragraphs  may 
place  Locke's  doctrine  in  a  still  clearer  point  of 
view,  than  the  preceding  quotations. 

'*  If  it  be  demanded,  when  a  fnan  begins  to  hane 
ideas  T  I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he  first 
has  any  sensation  T  I  conceive  that  ideas  in  the 
understanding  arc  coeval  with  «eiMa/ioi»;  whidiis 
such  an  impression  or  motion,  made  in  some  part 
of  the  body,  as  produces  some  perception  in  the 
understanding.  It  is  about  these  impressions  made 
on  oiur  senses  by  outward  objects,  that  the  mind 
seems  first  to  employ  itself  in  such  operations  as 
we  call  perceptiof^  remembering^  consideration^ 
reasoning^  Ac. 

♦  Works,  Vol.  1.  p.  7B. 
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**  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on  its  own 
operations,  and  about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation, 
and  thereby  stores  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas, 
which  I  call  ideaa  qf  rejlection.  These  impressions 
that  are  made  on  our  senses  by  objects  extrinsical 
to  the  mind ;  and  its  own  operations,  proceeding 
from  powers  intrinsical  and  proper  to  itself,  (wliich, 
when  reflected  on  by  itself,  become  also  objects  of 
its  contemplation),  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  original 
of  all  our  knowledge.*** 

This,  then,  is  the  simple  and  plain  exposition  of 
Locke's  metaphysical  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of 
our  ideas.  There  arc  two  sources  of  knowledge ; 
one  resides  in  the  organs  of  sensation,  and  the 
other  in  the  inward  power  which  the  mind  itself 
possesses  to  reflect  upon  its  own  ideas  and  opera- 
tions. 

Some  critics  have  considered  it  a  difficult  matter 
to  determine  what  the  power  of  reflection  consists 
of,  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  views.  The  analysis 
of  this  power  is  an  analysis  of  other  faculties  or 
powers,  so  that,  it  is  affirmed,  we  are  still  as  fiur  as 
ever  removed  from  a  knowledge  of  those  particular 
ideas,  which  it  is  the  province  of  this  reflection  to 
create.  '*The  mind,'*  says  he,  ^' first  employs 
itself  about  the  impressions  made  on  the  senses."! 
Still,  it  is  contended,  this  does  not  show  us  how 
reflected  ideas  or  conceptions  arise  in  the  under- 
standing.   This  general  power  of  reflection  is  made 

*  Worlu,  Vol.  1.  |ip.  91,  92.  f  8ee  Emy,  Book  2.  Chap.  2. 
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up  of  a  oertain  nmnber  of  faculties,  such  as  re- 
tentUm^  diseemment,  comparison^  compaaitiath  And 
abstraction.    It  is  the  province  of  these  powers, 
cither  individually  or  jointly,  to  take  cognizance 
of  ideas,  hut  they  do  not  create  them.    From  this 
it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  power  of  reflection, 
the  second  source  of  our  knowledge,  is  quite  in- 
adequate for  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  general  ideas,  such  as  are  never  ref<rarred 
to  sense,  derive  their  origin.    The  ideas  wliich  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  rcfleo- 
tion,  are  Space,  Time,  Infinity,  Causality,  Personal 
Identity,  Substance,  the  ideas  of  Good  and  Evil, 
and  the  conceptions  of  a  First  Cause.    For  the 
origin  of  all  these,  it  is  contended  the  pow^  of 
reflection,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Locke,  is,  as 
used  by  himself,  manifestly  and  glaringly  insuffi* 
dent. 

There  certainly  does  appear,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  something  plausible  in  the  objections  brought 
against  Locke's  power  of  reflection ;  but  I  feel  firmly 
convinced,  that  a  careful  study  of  his  work,  and 
making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  his  peculiar 
mode  of  treating  his  subject,  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  remove  every  ambiguity  as  to  his  meaning.  We 
must  on  this  topic  take  the  whole  scope  and  tenor 
of  his  reasoning  into  consideration ;  not  isolated 
remarks  or  detached  sentences.  Locke  is  not  an 
author  that  can  be  truthfully  interpreted  in  this 
way.  Now  it  is  quite  apparent  to  every  attentive 
and  candid  reader,  that  he  speaks  of  reflection, 
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not  as  a  pauioe  instrument,  but  an  actice  and 
creative  power.  He  speaks  of  it,  in  innumerable 
passages,  as  combining,  arranging,  and  creating 
ideas,  oat  of  the  materials  which  the  senses  furnish. 
M.  Cousin  has  charged  Locke  with  confounding 
reflection  with  consciousness.  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth  than  this.  The  ^'  Essay," 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  prockdms  loudly 
against  this  interpretation  of  his  meaning.  Three 
fourths  of 'the  whole  book  is  taken  up  with  the 
detailed  operations  of  this  reflective  power,  and  in 
what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  it  is  considered  by 
the  author  as  the  true  origin  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  human  knowledge.  As  to  M.  Cousin's 
objection  against  Locke's  theory,  that  it  does  not 
satisfactorily  account  for  our  ideas  of  Space,  it 
amounts  to  nothing*  The  French  philosopher  has 
entirely  misconceiTed  Locke's  reasonings  on  the 
matter.  But  more  of  this  in  subsequent  parts  of 
this  work. 

Perluips  the  following  tabular  analysis  of  the 
fhculty  of  reflection  may  prove  of  usq,  in  showing 
the  various  purposes  to  which  the  author  of  the 
**  Essay  '*  applied  it,  to  account  for  mental  pheno* 
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A  TABULAR  ANALYSIS  OF  REFLECTION. 

rPirst  step  to  knowledge — 

I  Employed  about  Ideas — 

1    PsRCEPTioN      J  Distingiiishcdfrompassive 

1.   "»CBPTION...^p^^^^^^.^^g_^^^^^   ^ 

all  animated  creatures — 
{Is  of  three  kinds. 

!1.  Contemplation. 
2.  Memory. 
3.  Association. 
!1.  Clear  ideas. 
2.  Wit. 
3.  Judgment. 
4   Comparing       (Wcas  of  relations. 

4.  U>MPARINO. ...  I  in^p^rf^t  i^  1,^^ 

6.  CoMPonNBiKG  f  Ideas  of  numbers  and  sim- 
OR  Enlarging.  (  pie  modes. 

rOistinguishes    men  from 
brutes  —  Forms    general 

6  AnrrRAcnoN    J  ^^^^'  ^^  principles  from 
0.  ABSTRACTION..^  particulars  —  Gcnus  and 

species  — ^Essences — Lan- 
Lguage. 

7  Volition  f  1.  Power  of  acting. 

7.  VOLITION |2.  Power  of  choosing. 


There  are  some  remarkable  observations  in 
Locke's  first  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
which  I  think  calculated  to  throw  a  light  upon  what 
he  meant  by  sensation  and  reflection  being  the  two 
sources  of  our  knowledge.  ''  These  words  of  your 
Ix>rd8hip  contain  nothing,  as  I  see,  in  them,  against 
me ;  for  I  never  said  that  the  general  idea  of  sub*. 
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stance  comes  in  by  sensation  or  reflection ;  or  that 
it  is  a  simple  idea  of  sensation  or  reflection,  thougli 
it  be  ultimately  founded  in  them ;  for  it  is  a  com- 
plex idea,  made  up  of  the  general  idea  of  something, 
or  being,  with  a  relation  of  a  support  to  accidents. 
Tor  general  ideas  cwne  not  into  the  mind  by  sefisa- 
tion,  or  reflection  ;  but  are  the  creatures,  or  inven* 
tio9iS  qf  the  understandinff.''  Again,  **  The  ideas  or 
perceiving,  thinking,  reasoning,  knowing,  &c.,  come 
into  my  mind  by  reflection." 

The  same  inattention  to  Locke's  meaning  lins 
induced  a  well  known  English  philosopher,  Dr. 
l^niewell,  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  **  Essay 
on  the  Iluman  Understanding,"  has  no  correct  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  abstract  propositions  and 
axioms,  but  referred  them  to  operations  of  sefise  as 
their  cause.  The  Doctor  does  not  allude  to  reflection, 
but  conducts  his  reasonings  and  remarks  upon  the 
supposition,  that  Locke  only  maintains  the  existence 
of  one  source  of  knowledge, — sensation.  Tlie  Doctor 
observes,  *'  Our  notion  of  power  or  cause  is  in  like 
manner  got  from  the  senses ;  and  yet,  thougli  these 
ideas  are  thus  mere  fragments  of  our  experienco, 
Locke  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  them  necessity 
and  imiversality  when  they  occur  in  propositions. 
Thus  ho  maintains  the  necessary  truth  of  geome- 
trical properties;  he  asserts  that  the  resistance 
arising  from  solidity  is  absolutely  insurmountable ; 
he  conceives  that  nothing  short  of  Onmipotence  can 
annihilate  a  particle  of  matter ;  and  he  has  no  mis- 
givings in  arguing  upon  the  axiom  that  every  thing 
must  have  a  cause.  *  He  does  not  perceive  that 
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upon  his  own  account  of  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  can  have  no-right  to  make  any  of  these 
assertions.  If  our  knowledge  of  the  truths  which 
concern  the  external  world  were  wholly  derived 
from  experience,  all  that  we  could  venture  to  say 
would  be,  that  geometrical  properties  of  figures  are 
true  09  far  oi  we  hate  tried  theni ;  that  we  have 
seen  no  example  of  a  solid  body  being  reduced  to 
occupy  less  space  by  pressure,  or  of  a  material  sub- 
stance  annihilated  by  natural  means ;  and  that, 
whatever  we  have  examined,  we  have  found  that 
every  change  has  had  a  cause.*** 

It  is  manifest  from  innumerable  passages  in 
Locke*s  works,  that  he  ascribed  necessity  and  uni- 
versality to  many  ideas,  when  they  are  placed  in 
the  form  of  propositions.  The  following  observa- 
tions wiU  prove  decisive  on  this  head. 

"  Tl^ero  is  one  sort  of  propositions  concerning  the 
existence  of  any  thing  answerable  to  such  an  idea ; 
as  having  the  idea  of  an  elephant,  phoenix,  motion, 
or  angle,  in  my  mind,  the  first  and  natural  inquiry 
is,  whether  sudi  a  thing  does  anywhere  exist  ? 
And  this  knowledge  is  only  of  particulars.  No 
existence  of  any  thing  without  us,  accept  Gk>d,  can 
certainly  be  known  farther  than  our  senses  inform 
us. 

''There  is  another  sort  of  propositions  wherein 
is  expressed  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  . 
abstract  ideas  and  their  dependence  on  one  another. 
Such  propaeitiane  mojf  he  umoereal  and  eertam. 

*  PkOiMophy  of  the  iMliictive  Scieneei,  rol.  2,  p.  459. 
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So,  having  the  idea  of  God  and  myself,  of  fear  and 
obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  sure  that  God  is  to  be 
feared  and  obeyed  by  me ;  and  this  proposition  will 
be  certain  concerning  man  in  general,  if  I  have 
made  an  abstract  idea  of  such  species  whereof  I  am 
one  particuUir.  But  yet  this  proposition,  how  ccr- 
tain  soever,  that  men  ought  to  fear  and  obey  God, 
proves  not  to  me  the  exbtence  of  men  in  the  world, 
but  tcUl  be  true  qfall  such  creatures  wherever  tliey 
do  exist :  which  certainty  of  such  general  proposi* 
tions  depends  on  the  agreement  or  disagreement  to 
be  discovered  in  those  abstract  ideas.  In  the  for- 
mer case  our  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  things  producing  ideas  in  our  minds  by 
our  senses ;  in  the  latter,  knowledge  is  the  consc- 
.  quence  of  the  ideas,  (be  they  what  they  will)  that 
are  in  our  minds,  producing  there  general  certain 
propositions. 

<'  Kany  of  these  are  called  {Bteriue  veritates,  and 
all  of  them  indeed  are  so ;  not  from  being  written 
in  the  minds  of  all  men,  or  that  they  were  any  of 
them  propositions  in  any  one*s  mind  till  he,  havini; 
got  the  abstract  ideas,  joined  or  separated  them  by 
affirmation  or  n^;ation.  But  wheresoever  we  can 
suppose  such  a  creature  as  nmn  is,  endowed  with 
such  fiMmltics,  and  thereby  furnished  with  sudi 
ideas  as  we  have,  we  must  conclude  he  must  needs, 
when  he  applies  his  thoughts  to  the  consideration 
of  his  ideas,  know  the  truth  of  certain  propositions 
that  will  arise  firom  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
which  he  will  perceive  in  his  own  ideas.  Such  pro- 
potitions,  therefore,  aire  called  eternal  truths,  not 
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because  they  are  eternal  propoeitiona  actually  form- 
ed and  antecedent  to  the  understanding  that  makes 
them ;  nor  because  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind 
from  any  patterns  that  are  anywhere  of  them  out 
or  the  mind  and  existed  before ;  but  because  being 
ouce  made  about  abstract  ideas  so  as  to  be  true, 
tbcy  will,  whcnerer  they  can  be  supposed  to  be 
made  again  at  any  time  by  a  mind  having  those 
ideas,  always  actually  be  true/'* 

A  few  years  after  Mr.  Lockc*s  Essay  vn^s  publish- 
ed in  England,  it  became  pretty  widely  ciroulatod 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  gave  rise  to 
numerous  discussions  and  commentaries.  Some 
distinguished  philosophers  approved  of  his  theory, 
whilst  others  received  it  with  coldness  and  distrust. 
There  was,  however,  among  nearly  all  of  his  critics, 
a  general  misconception  of  his  real  meaning  on 
some  vital  parts  of  his  system.  The  more  volatile 
and  zealous  section  of  his  admirers  took  the  first 
part  of  it,  namely,  $en9ation^  but  discarded  the 
other,  reflection  ;  or  at  least  made  the  latter  to  be 
only  a  kind  of  modification  of  the  former.  Locke's 
theory  became,  in  fact,  a  decidedly  materialized 
theory  on  the  Continent.  By  the  mechanism  of 
our  organs  of  sensation  alone,  every  mental  pheno« 
menon  was  attempted  to  be  explained ;  and  this  led 
to  many  unsound  and  absurd  conclusions,  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  its  powers  and 
faculties. 

Many  of  the  garbled  statements,  and  absurd 

*  Book4.di*p.  II.  S  13,14. 
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misconceptions,  on  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
**  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding/'  so  preva« 
lent  among  the  French  philosophers,  might  he 
given  here ;  hut  these  would  only  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate the  reflections  which  we  shall  have  to  make 
on  this  suhjecti  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this 
treatise ;  and  on  this  ground  we  are  compelled  to 
omit  them.* 

Misapprehensions  of  Mr.  Locke's  system  have 
been  as  equally  rife  in  Great  Britain  as  on  the 
Continent.  The  erroneous  notions  entertained  by 
many  philosophers  in  Scotland,  in  particular,  as  to 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  what  they  termed  his 
iileal  system^  are  certainly  curious  incidents  in  the 
history  of  mental  philosophy.    We  are  filled  with 


*  Gasicucli,  in  a  letter  to  Descartes  says,  *'  AU  our  knowledge  ap- 
|iears  plainly  to  ilerivc  its  origin  from  the  senses ;  and  although  you  deny 
the  maxim  '  Qiticquid  est  in  intcllectu  pnecsse  deberc  in  scnsu,'  yet  this 
maxim  ap|iears,  nevertheless,  to  be  true,  since  our  knowletlgc  is  all 
ultimately  obtained  by  an  influx  w  incursion  from  things  external;  which 
knowledge  afterwards  unilergoes  various  modifications  by  means  of  ana- 
logy, composition,  division,  amplification,  extenuation,  and  other  similar 
processes,  whidi  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate."  Diderot,  in  a  variety 
of  publications  maintains  the  same  opinion.  De  says,  on  one  occasion 
"  Every  idea  mutt  necessarily,  when  brought  to  its  state  of  uUimait  </c- 
compo^t'umt  resolve  itself  into  a  wemible  hspresentation  or  picture ;  an«l 
since  evoy  thing  in  the  understanding  has  been  introduced  there  by  the 
channel  of  sensation,  whatever  proceeds  out  of  the  understanding  is 
either  chimerieal,  or  must  be  able,  in  returning  by  the  same  road,  to  re- 
attach itself  to  its  sensible  archety])e.  Hence  an  important  rule  in  phi- 
losophy; that  every  expression  which  cannot  find  an  external  and  a  visi- 
ble object  to  which  it  can  thus  establish  iu  affinity,  is  destitute  of  any 
true  meaning.'*    (Works,  Dook  4th.) 

Condoicet,  in  his  '*  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  tlie  Iluman  Mind,"  re- 
marks that  '*  Locke  was  the  first  who  proved  that  all  our  ideas  are  com- 
poiuidcd  of  sensations."  \ 
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astomslimcnt  to  soc  men  of  learning  and  talents 
falling  into  such  flagrant  and  palpable  mistakes, 
and  persevering  in  them  with  such  pertinadous 
obstinaqr*    The  mode  of  warfare  adopted  against 
Locke  has  been  characterised  in  tliis  quarter,  by  so 
much  of  the  mock  heroic  and  sublime,  that  one 
feels  a  powerful  propensity,  in  spite  of  the  gravity 
and  importance  of  the  subject,  to  indulge  in  a  spirit 
of  ridicule  and  derision,  at  the  fruitless  and  whim- 
sical display  of  so  much  learning,  time,  and  la1x>ur. 
Don  Quixote  was  not  more  eager  to  combat  the 
windmills,  which  he  mistook  for  valiant  opponents, 
than  were  the  Scotch  phalanx  of  metaphysicians  to 
engage  in  the  chase  after  iniagea^copieB^impressioHs^ 
and  repre^entatites  of  external  things.    It  isquito 
amusing  to  see  them  floundering  about  in  the 
sliadowy  sloughs  of  their  o\m  creation,  and  when 
emerging  from  them,  loudly  denouncing  ^Ir.  Locke's 
system  as  "  a  puny  and  malignant  ray,'*  just  sufli* 
cient  to  "  shed  a  darkness  visible  upon  the  human 
raculties ;"  as  an  *'  ignis  fatuus  leading  us  into  bogs 
nud  quagmires  ;*'  as  a  thing  "  making  an  attempt 
no  less  audacious  than  that  of  the  giants  to  de- 
throne Jupiter ;  in  waging  an  unequal  war  ^vith 
common  sense,  from  which  it  must  come  off  with 
dishonour  and  loss  ;*'  as  a  system  of  philosophy 
constituting  "  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  modem 
scepticism;"  as  a  prolific  "parent  of  the  many 
paradoxes  so  shocking  to  common  sense,  and  of 
that  scepticism,  which  disgrace  our  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  and  have  brought  upon  it  the  ridicule 
t'^nd  contempt  of  all  sensible  men  ;*'as  the'^forbidden 
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tree  of  knowledge,  which  we  no  sooner  taste,  than 
we  perceive  ourselves  naked,  and  stripped  of  all 
things,  of  our  very  selves ;  nay,  we  see  ourselves, 
and  the  whole  frame  of  nature,  shrink  into  fleeting 
ideas,  and  like  Epicurus'  atoms,  dance  about  in 
emptiness  ;'*  as  a  piece  of  gross  deception,  **  like  the 
Trojan  horse,  which  had  a  specious  appearance 
both  of  innocence  and  beauty ,  but  carried  in  its  belly 
death  and  destruction  to  all  science  and  common 
sense ;"  how  amusing,  we  say,  to  hear  all  this  from 
our  friends  north  of  the  Tweed,  about  a  thing 
which  was  a  pure  phantom  of  their  own  brains. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  for  a  considerable  period 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy,  these  undeserved  and  unfounded  at- 
tacks upon  the  **  Essay  on  the*  Human  Under- 
standing,*' shed  an  unfriendly  influence  over  the 
name  and  reputation  of  its  author.  But  the  tem- 
porary doud  has  passed  away.  %yithin  the  last 
thirty  years,  men  have  seen  into  the  real  nature 
and  value  of  his  work ;  and  have  perceived  that 
his  opponents  had  either  inadvertently  or  wilfully 
done  him  great  injustice.  TTe  shall  substantiate 
this  charge  more  fully  in  future  sections  of  this 
treatise;  when  we  come  to  notice  the  speculations 
of  those  philosophers  who  have  taken  the  most 
active  part  in  depreciating  the  value,  and  dis- 
torting the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Locke's  "  Essay." 

The  more  dosely,  however,  Mr.  Locke's  **  Essay" 
is  investigated;  the. more  firmly  will  the  candid 
and  unprejudiced  reader  become  convinced,  that  he 
can  never  be  justly  deprived  of  his  great  merits. 
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Uis  system,  as  a  whole,  is  founded  on  truth  and 
nature,  and  is  unfolded  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his 
own.    The  great  ohject  of  the  author  is  to  com- 
municate what  he  knows  to  his  readers,  in  the 
plainest  and  clearest  manner  possible.    Ue  speaks 
to  us  as  a  kind,  intelligent,  and  familiar  friend, 
lie  takes  us  by  the  hand  into  every  cliamber  and 
comer  of  the  intellectual  structure,  and  explains 
wliat  there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  most  homely  and 
intelligible  terms.   With  all  the  intricate  windings 
and  localities  he  is  intimately  acquainted.     He 
never  assumes  the  pedant,  nor  clouds  the  judgment 
with  mystical  inuendos.    If  he  suspects  you  do 
not  understand  very  clearly  the  nature  or  scope  of 
an  argument,  he  will  go  over  the  ground  a  dozen 
times  rather  than  you  shall  remain  in  ignorance, 
or  have  a  single  doubt  clinging  to  your  mind.    If 
he  thinks  he  makes  you  see  a  thing,  he  is  content ; 
his  proselytising  extends  no  furtlier.     Ue  does  not 
parade  his  own  merits  between  you  and  the  subject. 
Ue  is  one  of  the  most  humble,  the  most  patient, 
and  most  pains-taldng  interpreters  of  nature,  that 
ever  undertook  the  office  since  the  origin  of  pliilo- 
sophy.    Truth  and  simplicity  are  the  comer  stones 
of  his  mind ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  derides  all  phi* 
losophical  books  which  abound  with  '*  words  of 
learned  length  and  thundering  sound."    "  Vague 
and  insignificant  forms,''  says  he, '' of  speech,  and 
abuse  of  language,  have  for  so  long  passed  for 
mysteries  of  science;   and  hard  and  misapplied 
words,  with  little  or  no  meaning,  have  by  prescrip- 
tion such  a  right  to  be  mistaken  for  deep  leam* 
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ing  and  height  of  speculation,  that  it  will  not  l)o 
easy  to  persuade  either  tliose  who  speak,  or  those 
who  hear  tliem,  that  they  are  but  the  covers  of 
Ignorance  and  liindrance  of  true  knowledge.  To 
break  in  upon  this  sanctuary  of  vanity  and  igno- 
rance will  be,  I  suppose,  some  ser\ace  to  the  human 
understanding." 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked,  that  thougli 
Mr.  Locke  belonged  to  the  medical  profession,  yet 
there  is  not,  in  the  whole  of  his  Essay,  a  single 
observation  which  points  to  the  dissecting  room  or 
the  laboratory.  All  kinds  of  theoretical  or  hypo- 
thetical knowledge  hung  loosely  about  him  ;  and 
this  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  his  influence 
and  reputation.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  and 
true  than  what  Warburton  says  of  him,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Ilurd. — "But  the  sage  Locke  supported 
himself  by  no  system,  on  the  one  hand ;  nor  on  the 
other,  did  he  dishonour  himself  by  any  whimsies. 
The  oonsequence  of  which  was,  that,  neither  fol- 
lowing the  fashion,  nor  striking  the  imagination, 
he  at  first  had  neither  followers  nor.admirers,  but 
being  every  way  very  clear,  and  every  way  solid, 
he,  at  length,  worked  his  way,  and  afterwards  was 
subject  to  no  reverses.  He  was  not  afiected  by  the 
new  fashions  of  philosophy,  who  leaned  upon  none 
of  the  old ;  nor  did  he  afford  ground  for  the  after  at- 
tlicks  of  envy  and  folly,  by  any  fanciful  hypotheses, 
which,  when  grown  old,  are  the  most  nauseous  of 
lOlthings.*' 

Locke  was  oonstittitionally  of  an  analytical  turn 
of  mind;  and  ^he  has  dived  into  every  nook  and 
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comer  of  our  intellectual  structure,  lie  has  sub- 
jected it  to  the  same  process  of  observation  an 
Newton  did  the  material  world.  There  is  no  single 
I)ook  of  metaphysics,  in  any  language,  ancient  or 
modem,  in  which  there  is  so  much  sound  sense,  and 
such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena 
manifested,  as  in  the  '*  Essay  on  the  Iluman  Un- 
derstanding." The  proceedings  of  the  mind  in  every 
I)ossible  case,  the  prescrilied  methods  of  removing 
difficulties  created  by  the  imperfections  of  language, 
and  the  limits  of  the  understanding  to  what  is  really 
attainable,  show  the  author  to  be  one  of  the  most 
instractive,  original,  and  'practical  metaphysicians 
of  whom  any  country  can  boast. 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice  of  Locke,  for  whom 
we  entertain  a  lively  veneration,  with  a  few  rcnmrks 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh : — 

"Few  books  have  contributed  more  to  rectify 
prejudice,  to  undermine  established  errors,  to  dif- 
fuse a  just  mode  of  thinking,  to  excite  a  fearless 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  yet  to  contain  it  within  the 
1)oundaries  which  nature  has  prescribed  to  the  hu- 
man understanding.  An  amendment  of  the  general 
habits  of  thought  is,  in  most  parts  of  knowledge, 
an  object  as  important  as  even  the  discovery  of  new 
truths,  though  it  is  not  so  palpable,  nor  in  nature 
so  capable  of  being  estimated  by  superficial  ob- 
servers.   In  the  mental  and  moral  world;  which 
scarcely  admits  of  anything  that  can  be  called  dis-  * 
covery,  the  correction  of  the  intellectual  habits  is 
probably  the  greatest  service  which  can  be  rendered 
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to  science.  In  this  respect  the  merit  of  Locke  is 
unrivalled ;  his  writings  have  diffused  throughout 
the  civilized  world  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  tlic 
spirit  of  toleration  and  charity  in  reUgious  differ- 
ences, the  disposition  to  reject  whatever  is  ob- 
scure,  fantastic,  hypothetical  in  speculation,  to 
reduce  verbal  disputes  to  their  proper  value,  to 
abandon  problems  which  admit  of  no  solution,  to 
distrust  whatever  cannot  be  clearly  expressed,  to 
render  theory  the  simple  expression  of  facts,  and 
to  prefer  those  studies  which  most  directly  contri- 
bute to  human  happiness.  If  Bacon  first  discovered 
the  rules  by  which  knowledge  is  improved,  Locke 
has  most  contributed  to  make  mankind  at  large 
observe  them.  He  has  done  most,  though  often  by 
remedies  of  silent  and  almost  insensible  operation, 
to  cure  the  distempers  which  obstruct  the  operation 
of  these  rules,  and  thus  led  to  that  general  diffusion 
of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  understanding,  which  is 
at  once  the  greatest  of  all  improvements,  and  the 
instrument  by  which  all  other  improvements  must 
be  accomplished.  He  has  left  to  posterity  the  in- 
structive example  of  a  prudent  Beiformer,  and  of  a 
philosophy  temperate  as  well  as  liberal,  which 
spares  the  feelings  of  the  good,  and  avoids  direct 
hostility  with  obstinate,  formidable  prejudice.  If 
Locke  made  no  discoveries,  Socrates  made  none. 
Yet  both  did  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  not  less  for  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, than  the  authors  of  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries.   Mr.  Locke  will  ever  be  looked  upon  as 
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one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  English  na- 
tion, and  the  most  distant  posterity  will  speak  of 
him  in  language  addressed  to  him  by  the  poet 
(Gray), 

''  O  decut  AnglicK  ccrtc,  O  Un  altera  gcntia."^ 

•  Eambmgh  Review,  1821.  p.  243.— See  Note  N.  at  Uic  Eud  of  Uim 
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NOTE  A.— Page  19. 
"  The  method  of  a  Logical  Philosophy  most  consist  chieflj  in 
discussion  of  opinions.    Argument  and  not  CTidenee,  will  be  the 
object  of  its  pursuit.    It  will  be  concerned  in  finding  out  what 
msy  be  unanswerably  afRrmed,  rather  than  what  is  the  fact  and  the 
truth  of  things.     The  interminable  questions  of  the   Sdiooloien 
were  but  an  exaggeration  of  the  method  of  Aristotle  himself: — a 
depraved  application  of  his  maxim,  that,  *'to  propose  doubts" 
"  well/'  is  of  service  for  the  discovery  of  truth.    This  mode  of 
proceeding  was  strictly  their  philosophical  analysis:  in  untying 
the  perplexed  knots  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  speculation  or  fancy 
might  entangle  a  subject,  they  were  opening,  according  to  their 
views,  the  real  nature  of  the  subject  so  involved.     It  was  more 
indeed  the  example  of  the  Greek  SophisU  that  Uiey  followed,  than 
of  Aristotle  himself  iu  this  respect.     For  though  Aristotle  may 
ascribe  too  great  importance  to  the  discussion  of  Logical  questions 
Slid  difficulties,  he  has  not  so  entirely  rested  the  truth  of  science 
upon  them ;  nor  has  he  descended  to  such  frivolities  of  inquiry. 
The  Schoolmen,  however,  rest  the  whole  strength  of  the  cause  in 
the  determination  of  questions.    Their  whole  theology  is  a  con* 
geries  of  doubts :  the  effect  of  which  is  to  leave  the  Blind  in  a  state 
of  Academic  scepticism ,  veiy  different  from  that  reasonable  satis- 
faction which  is  apparently  the  object  of  pursuit.    They  readily 
seized  the  manner  of  the  philosopher,  so  far  as  it  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  hu  writings.    They  pronounced  sententiously ;  but  they 
omitted  to  philosophise  hugely.  The  vast  materials  through  which 
his  research  must  have  extended,  were  to  them  a  subterranean 
world,  over  which  they  trod  with  unsuspecting  step.    What  added 
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to  their  delusion  was,  that  the  writings  of  Aristotle  are,  for  tlic 
most  party  suggestive  treatises,  composed  with  reference  to  the 
oral  instructions,  with  which  thcj  were  accompanied  in  their 
deliTerj.  Appearing  consequently  in  the  form  of  tezt-hooks»  they 
were  easily  converted  into  authorities,  applicable  in  detached 
sentences  to  the  decision  of  each  controverted  point. 

**  In  Schobstidsm  accordingly  the  Dialectical  Art  was  all  in  all. 
Theology  becoming  a  science  founded  on  definitions,  and  being  con- 
ceived to  contain  the  first  principles  of  all  other  sciences,  was 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  analytical  power  of  language,  the 
only  means  of  combining  into  one  mass  the  various  incongruous 
materials  usurped  into  its  system.  Each  term  of  language  being 
significant  of  an  indefinite  number  of  particulars ;  and  these  parti- 
culars again,  when  denoted  by  words,  being  each  significant  of  other 
particulars  s  language  presents  a  medium  of  classification  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  But  the  very  medium  of  classification  thus  pre- 
sented, enabling  the  mind  to  combine  things,  independently  of 
'  actual  observation  of  facts  with  a  view  to  such  combination,  im- 
poses on  QS  by  the  subtility  and  facility  of  its  application.  We 
believe  that  we  have  combined  real  facts  in  nature,  when  wc  have 
explored  and  marked  connexions  which  our  own  minds  have  woven 
together. 

''Such  then  was  the  theology  of  the  Schools.    It  is,  in  effect, 
what  we  designate  in  a  word  by  Realism — the  conversion  of  mere 
logical  and  metaphysical  truth  into  physical — a  description,  as  it 
were,  of  the  knds  and  seas  of  the  visible  world  by  an  untravelled 
eye,  from  a  study  of  the  map  of  the  human  mind.    For  whilst 
some  Scholastics  professed  to  disclaim  the  Realist  doctrine,  yet,  as  I 
have  already  observed  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Nominalists  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  all  were  practically  Realists  in  this  respect, 
that  th^  applied  the  analytical  power  of  language  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  nature.    It  may  further  illustrate  the  character  of  a 
theobgy  so  constructed,  to  observe  the  analogy  which  it  bears  to 
the  personifications  of  heathen  mythology.    The  genius  of  Paga- 
nism seised  the  fancy  with  some  image  of  loveliness  or  mirth  or 
awc^  expressing  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  realise  its  own 
abstiactions,  in  the  fiibled  beings  of  a  many-peopled  heaven. 
Scholasticism  in  like  manner  has  iU  apotheosis ;  only  that  here  an 
exact  logic  has  worked  the  transmuUtion,  which  poetiy  effected  in 
the  other.*'    (Dr.  Hampden*s  Schobstic  Philosophy.) 
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NOTE  B.— Pkge  34. 

Dr.  Modicim,  io  hb  Eccferiartkal  Htttocy,  makes  Um  foUoviiig 
remarks:— 

"  Ws  shall  here  timoseribe  a  passage  from  the  works  ofLaofniie, 
who  is  ooosidered  bjr  many  as  the  fatlier  of  the  Scholastic  tjtlUwn^ 
that  the  itaiier  majr  aee  how  far  the  first  Schoolmen  surpassed  their 
disciples  and  followers  in  wisdom^  modesty,  and  candour.  We  take 
this  passage  from  that  prelate's  book  oooceming  the  Bodjr  and 
Blood  of  Chfist,  and  it  is  as  foUows :—"  Testis  mthi  Deus  est  et 
conscientia  mea.  quia  in  tractata  diTinanim  literanim  nee  proponere 
nee  ad  propositas  respondere  cnperem  dialectieas  quaistiones  vel 
camm  aolutiones.    £t  si  quando  materia  dispntandi  talis  est,  nt 
hujus  artis  regulis  Tsleat  enndeatios  explicari  in  quantum  possum, 
per  sDquipolIentias  propositionum  tego  artem,  ne  Tidear  magis  artc^ 
quam  veritate»  sanctorumque  patrum  auctoritate  oonfidere."    Lan- 
franc  here  declares  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  even  bjr  an  appeal 
to  God  and  his  conscience,  that  he  was  so  far  in  having  the  least 
inclination  to  propose  or  answer  logical  questions  in  the  course  of 
liis  theological  labours,  that  on  the  contrary,  when  he  was  forced 
to  bare  recourse  to  dialectics,  in  order  the  better  to  illustrate  his 
subject,  he  concealed  the  succours  he  derived  from  thence  with  all 
|K»sible  care,  lest  he  should  seem  to  plsce  more  confidence  in  the 
resources  of  art  than  in  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  the  authority 
of  the  holy  Fathers.    These  bst  words  show  phunly  the  two   . 
sources  from  whence  the  Christian  doctors  had  hitherto  derived  all 
tbeir  tenets,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  obtained  them,— 
vii«,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  Lanfranc  here  calls  die  truth. 
Slid  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church.    To 
these  two  sources  of  theology  and  argumentation,  a  third  was  added 
in  this  centuiy,  even  the  science  of  logic,  which,  however,  was  only 
employed  by  the  managers  of  controversy  to  repulse  their  adver- 
ssries,  who  came  armed  with  syllogisms,  or  to  remove  difficulties 
which  were  drawn  from  reason  snd  from  the  nature  of  things.  But 
in  succeeding  times,  the  two  former  sources  were  either  entirdy 
neglected  or  sparingly  employed,  and  philosophical  demonstration, 
or,  St  lesst,  something  that  bore  that  name,  was  regarded  as  a  sof- 
fideot  support  to  the  truths  of  religion.** 
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NOTE  C— Page  39. 

The  following  obserrations  on  St.  Anselm.  from  the  pen  of  a 
Mgadoos  French  writer,  are  worthy  of  record.  "  Ses  argumeos 
m^taphyaiquet  en  fareur  de  I'eiiatence  de  Dieu  prouvent  aeulc- 
ment  deux  choaea :  la  premiere,  qa*il  ^tait  realiate ;  la  aeconde,  qu*il 
^tait  beaucoup  plua  prba  d'etre  panth^ste  qu*il  ne  a*en  doutait ;  car 
ai  toutea  lea  choaea  n'ont  d*attributa  ontologiqaea  communa  et  et- 
aentiela  que  parce  qa'ellea  lea  tiennent  d'une  aource  unique,  que 
cea  attributa  aoicnt  dea  r6dit&  qui  derivent  de  la  r6dit6  abaolue,  ct 
que  cctte  rualiti!  aoit  Dieu,  Dieu  cat  tout,  Dieu  acul  est,  tout  le  reste 
n*a  qu*une  apparence  d*£tre.  Ausai  Spinoxa  noua  semble  6tre,  de 
toua  lea  Cartc^iena,  le  aeul  qui  ait  Hn  parfaitcm^nt  consequent. 
C*eat  ce  qu*on  reconnait  maintenant  en  Allemagne,  oi^  Ton  eat  i>an- 
th^ste  afoue  d^  qu*on  est  r^aliste  et  qu*on  accorde  quelque  ralcur 
ik  Targument  m^taphyaique  ou  ontologique  de  rextatence  de  Dieu. 
Saint  Anaelme  raisonne  de  la  mfime  maniire  sur  T^tre,  aur  la  beautc, 
et  aur  la  v^rit^  aur  le  bien,  en  un  mot  aur  tout  ce  qu*il  regarde 
comme  dea  quality  positivea,  pour  en  prourer  la  reality  priroor« 
diale,  auprcme  et  une.  Void  aon  argument  aur  le  bien :  '  Con- 
Tincitor  insipiena  esae  in  intellectu  aliquid  bonum,  quo  majus  co- 
gitari  nequit  quia  hoc  cum  audit,  intelligit,  et  quidqutd  intelligitur 
utique  in  intellectu  est.  Atcerte  bonum  id  quo  majua  cogitari 
nequit,  non  poteat  eaae  in  intellectu  aolo ;  ai  enim  quo  majua  co« 
gitari  non  potest,  in  aolo  intellectu  foret,  ntique  eo  quo  majua  cogi- 
gitari  non  poteat,  majus  cogitari  poaaet  (scil.  id  quod  tali  sit  etiam 
m  re.)  i^Listit  eigo  procul  dubio  aliquid,  quo  majua  cogitari  non 
poteat,  et  in  intellectu  et  in  re,  quod  utique  aic  Tcre  eat,  et  nee 
cogitari  poaait  non  eaae/ 

"n  a'agiaaait  de  trouver  une  formule,  c*eat-4^ire  un  ar^mcnt 
gin^nd  qui  oomprtt  tooa  lea  autrea ;  Saint  Anaelme  y  parrient' 
apr^  de  longuea  mMitationa.  Void  cet  argument  g^n^ral.  La 
majeure  cat  la  mdme  que  dana  I'argument  pr&tieut*  '  Convin- 
eituTg  etc.,  jnaqu*Ji  in  imteiieeiu  et/  ;*  maia  il  continue  auad :  *  At 
oerta  id  quo  majua  oogiuri  nequit  non  poteat  eaae  in  intellectu 
aolo}  at  enim  quo  majua  cogitari  non  poteat,  in  aolo  intellectu 
foret,  utique  co  quo  majua  cogitari  poaaet  (sdL  id  quod  tale  sit 
I  in  re).  > 
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" '  Existit  ergo  procul  dubio  aliquid  quo  rnnjiis  oogitari  Don  nhrt, 
ct  10  intellecttt  ei  io  ff • 

" '  Iloe  ipsuin  aiitem  (ens  quo  miijus  oogiUri  nequit)  sic  Teiectt» 
ut  MC  cogiUri  possit  non  esse. 

*'  *  Non  potest  eogitiuri  aliquid  esse,  quod  non  possit  cogitsri  noa 
esse,  quod  msjus  est  utique  eo  quod  non  esse  eogitari  potest. 

**  *  Quasi  si  id  quo  majus  ncquit  cogitari,  potest  cogitari  non  esse  ; 
id  ipsum  quo  majus  cogitari  nequit.  quod  oonTenire  non  potest. 

" '  Vere  ergo  est  aliquid  quo  majus  cogitari  non  potest,  ut  nee 
cogitari  possit  non  esse ;  et  hoc  est  tu,  Domine  Deus  noster.* 

*'  Saint  Anselme  distingue  plusieurs  sortes  de  v^rit^  suivant  qn'oit 
la  coosidire  par  rapport  a  TexpressioUj  a  la  penade,  ^  Topinion^  Ik  la 
Tolont^  ^  Taction.  Ik  Tessence  des  choses.  II  definit  la  TdriU  ea 
grn^rml :  *  Rectitudo  sola  mente  perceptibilis»'  et  dit  que  la  v^rit<^ 
la  rectitude,  et  la  justice,  se  ddfinissent  mutuellement 

'*  La  philosophic  ne  derrait  senrir,  suivant  Saint  Anselnie»  qu*k 
ftrndre  la  religion.  'Nullus  Christiauus  debet  disputare  quod 
Catholica  Ecclesia  corde  credit  et  ore  confitctur  quomodo  non  sit, 
sed  semper  eamdem  (idem  indubitanter  tenendo,  amando,  seomduin 
illam  vivendOk  huroiliter  quasrere  rationem  quomodo  sit.  Si  potest 
intclligere,  Deo  gratias  agat ;  si  non  potest  intelligrre,  non  emittat 
cornua  ad  tentilandum,  sed  submittat  caput  ad  Tcneranduro/  II 
semble  oublier  qu*il  faut  dcja  fairs  usage  dc  sa  raison  pour  reooQ* 
naltre  I'Eglise,  et  pour  accepter  son  enseignement  comme  dogme 
impost  arant  m^me  de  le  comprendre  parfaiCement :  car  si  Ton  ne 
s*en  faisait  aucune  id<^,  il  ne  serait  plus  qu'un  vain  assemblage  de 
paroles.  Or  il  importe  beaucoup  que  cette  idee  premiere  soit  juste, 
et  par  consequent  que  la  raison  preside  dejik  a  son  admission,  puis- 
qtt*clle  n*a  plus  rien  ^  faire  ensuite  qu'k  s*efforcer  de  le  comprendn 
td  qu'elle  Ta  con^u  d*abord,  sans  pouToir  en  rien  changer. 

'*  Cstte  opinion  de  Saiut  An^lme  sur  Tusage  de  la  raison  eh  ma^ 
tiire  de  religion  positire  se  trouve  dans  sa  preface  au  De  iMcmnuU*, 
^erhi,  ouTrage  qu'il  compose  paroe  que  Ton  aTait  argument^  ik 
TAbbaje  du  Bee  de  la  mani^re  suivante :  'Si  in  Deo  tres  persona  ^ ' 
sunt  una  tantum  res,  et  non  sunt  tres  res,  unaqumqne  per  se  sepa< 
ratim,— iu  tamen  ut  potentia  et  roluntate  omnino  ait  idem  s  ergo 
Pater  cum  Spiritu  Sancto,  cum  Filio  est  incamatos.* 

'*  St.  Anselme  est  snrtoiit  c^lM>re  en  philosophic  par  son  ergo* 
t  2  k 
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nent  m^Uphytique  en  faTeur  de  rexistence  de  Diea.*/— W#/oiVe 
Ahrtgie  dt  U  Pkilotopkie,  par  J.  Tisaot,  Dijon,  1840. 


NOTE  D.— Page  52. 

DftWd  de  Dinant  sajs,  "  Qiinrosi  r©vc,  h.e.  subaUntia  mcnUlis 
qiue  est  primam  formabile  in  omncs  incorporeas  substantias,  et 
materia  potsibilia  ad  tres  dimensiones,  quic  est  primtim  formabile 
in  omnes  corporales  subsUntias,  difTerunt,  an  non. ...  Si  diiferunt, 
tnb  aliqno  communi,  quo  ilia  differentia  egreditur,  differunt ;  et 
illud  commnne  per  diffbrentiaa  formabile  est  in  utrumque,  (hinc  in 
vovr,  illinc  in  roateriam  trium  dimenstonum  eapacem)  quod  autem 
nnum  formabile  in  plura,  materia  est,  rel  adminus  principinm  ma- 
teriale ;  propter  quod  ait  pbilosophus  in  nono  libro  primse  philoso- 
pbitt  quod  quaecnnque  sunt  in  genere  uno,  eorum  est  materia  una. 
8i  ergo  dicatur  unam  esse  materiam  materia^  primae  et  vo^  erit 
primtt  mateim  materia,  et  hoe  ibit  in  infinitum  ;  relinquitar  ergo 
qood  rove  et  materia  prima  sint  idem. 

**  Deus,  et  materia  prima,  et  rove,  aut  differunt,  aut  non.  Si  dif- 
ferunt, oportet  sub  aliquo  communi,  a  quo  differentiie  ills  exeunt, 
differant,  et  sequitur  ex  hoc,  («)  quod  illud  commune  genus  sit  ad 
ilia,  (b)  et  qood  hoc  genus  materialis  principii  sit  notitia  ad  i11a,(/^) 
et  quod  primonim  materialinm  sit  materia:  quod  inconf  eniens  est. 
Et  ex  boc  ridetur  relinqui  quod  Z)eitf,  et  rove ;  quia  quaecnnque 
aunt,  et  nolU  differentia  differunt,  eadem  sunt.** . 


NOTE  E.— Page  53. 

•  Robert  Pnllen  attempts  to  refute  the  notions  of  Abelard  upon 
the  peculiar  spedes  of  opUmism  which  he  ascribed  to  the  Dirine 
adion.— *'  Si  dispositio  Dei  ret  aliter  ac  fiunt,  nee  prius  ordinare 
nee  pott  Ofdinationem  immntare  Talet,  quomodo  sanctorum 
atudium,  et  pro  studio  salus^  aut  impiomm  perrersitas,  et  pro 
M  infemum  rite  disputatarf  Quomodo  gratias  agam  autori  meo 
qui  mihi  tribmt  quod  negare  nequitit  f  Nam  li  coactus  dedit, 
not  Tolimtate  qoam  earere-  Tel  vitare  nequit,  qnam  gratlam  de 
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it  Quomodo  rfatamiiliqucm  coniraluun,  dum  cffi- 
cMwrn  TiUndi  noxk  nanqtumi  habtii,  nee  aocipere  a  Deo  poUii? 
Qme  deoiqiie  mim  io  Boo  impotentU,  si  bene6ciain  potens  est  in- 
chMre  in  homine,  indKWtum  autem  perficere  omnino  non  valet, 
quia  tribiiere  cuipian  plua  non  potest  qiiam  actu  tribnit  f  etc** 


NOTE  F.— Page  94. 

The  csUblifthment  of  the  Florentine  Academy  had  a  powerful  »• 
fliienceorer  the  cultiration  of  speculatire  philosophr,  notoolj  in 
Italy,  but  in  erery  part  of  Europe.  Cosmo  de  Medici  was  indcfa* 
tigable  in  his  exertions  for  this  grand  object.  A  passionate  admirer 
himself  of  the  **  divine*'  Plato,  he  employed  his  wealth  and  inila- 
enee  in  obtaining  evefy  thing  rare  and  costly  connected  with  Grecian 
and  Roman  literature.  His  great  and  extensiTc  commercial  con- 
nexions enabled  him  to  procure  objects  of  interest,  wliich  mere 
wealth  alone  could  not  have  obtained.  He  employed  many  learned 
men  in  trarelling  into  distant  countries  in  search  of  rare  books  and 
manuscripts.  He  amassed  a  valuable  collection  of  works^  in  the 
Hebrew.  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  and  Greek  languages ;  and  with  these 
and  other  costly  materials,  laid  the  foundation  for  those  splendid 
libraries  in  Italy,  which  are  the  pride  of  the  nation,  and  at  ihb  hour 
the  admiration  of  all  literary  strangers. 

The  Academy  was  still  more  influential  for  good,  during  the  life 
time  of  Lorenxo  de  Uledtci,  who  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  its 
interests,  and  who  spared  neither  wealth  nor  influence  to  extend  its 
usefulness  and  fame.  He  established  the  Platonic  festival,  which 
had  been  celebrated  from  Plato's  death  to  the  days  of  his  disciples 
Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  but  which  had  been  discontinued  for  the 
long  space  of  twelve  hundr^Nl  years.  "The  day  fixed,"  sap  Mr. 
Roscoe,  **for  this  purpose,  was  the  7th  of  November,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  anniversay  not  only  of  the  birth  of  Plato,  but  of 
his  death ;  which  happened  among  his  friendsj  at  a  convivial  ^ 
banquet,  precisely  at  the  dose  of  his  eighty-first  year.  The  person 
Appointed  by  Lorenxo  to  preside  over  the  ceremony  at  Florence, 
wu  Fruicesco  Bandini,  whose  rank  and  learning  rendered  htm  ex* 
^remely  proper  for  the  office.  On  the  same  day  another  party  met 
2k2 
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Hi  Lorenio's  tilk  at  Cwrtggt,  where  he  presided  in  person.  At 
these  meetings,  to  which  the  most  learned  men  in  Italj  resorted,  it 
was  the  custom  for  one  of  the  party,  after  dinner,  to  select  certain 
passages  from  the  works  of  Plato,  which  were  submitted  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  company,  each  of  the  guests  undertaking  the  illus- 
tration or  discussion  of  some  important  or  doubtful  point.  By  this 
inUitution,  which  was  continued  for  several  years,  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  was  supported  not  only  in  credit,  but  in  splendour,  and  its 
professors  were  considered  as  the  most  respectable  and  enlightened 
men  of  the  age.*** 


NOTE  G.  Page  106. 
**  Dessarion  eombattit  k  ccl^bre  hypoth^  d*ATerroes  sur  Tame 
nniverselle,  et  admit  arec  les  platoniciens  quatre  esp^s  d'ftmes : 
celles  qui  respirent  dans  les  astres,  dans  les  g^nies,  dans  les  hommes, 
dans  les  animauz.  La  diversity  des  principes  vtsblis  par  Aristote 
et  |Nur  Pkton  sur  les  operations  de  Tart  et  tur  celles  de  la  nature  ' 
avait  excite  entre  Plcthon  et  Georges  de  Trebizonde  un  debst 
dans  lequel  Bessarion  interrint  avec  le  dessein  de  concilier 
les  opinions  des  deux  grands  philosophes.  II  n*admit  point  qu  il 
puisse  y  aroir  de  but  Uk  oik  il  n  y*a  pas  d'inteotton ;  mais,  en  dis- 
tinguant  Taction  rvflechie  de  la  production  mtoinique  (oyere  et 
fmtfrt^  il  pensa  qu* Aristote  et  Platon  n*aTaient  point  differ^  pr^« 
eis^ment  sur  le  caract^  de  ces  deui  notions ;  qu*iU  s'etaicnt  sc- 
parte  settlement  sur  I'ezplication  transcendentale  qu'elles  peurent 
receroir ;  qn*Aristote  avait  t'galement  attribuc  ^  la  nature  et  ik  Fart 
cette  double  mani^  d*opvrer ;  qtt*oa  ne  dcvsit  pas  prendre  ik  hi  ri- 
gueor  les  maximes  du  Stagirite  sur  ce  sujet ;  et  qu*il  y  arait  attache 
lui-n*.ihiie  une  raleur  moins  absolue  que  celle  qu'on  Icur  avait  prd- 
t^.  Le  Cardmal  coromenta  hi  th^rie  de  ce  philosophe  sur  les 
canses  finales.  Si  le  plus  souvent  il  aper^ut  aveo  sagadU^  d^r- 
mfna  avec  precision  les  limites  qui  s^paraient  les  deux  systtees  de 
philosophies  il  fut  moins  henreux  lorsqu*il  Toulut  en  ^tablir  les  assi- 
miktions;  comma  tous  les  pktonidens  r^cents,  c*£tait  Platon  qu'il 
t  offdiaaitement  pour  guide,  et,  phie^  dans  ce  pobt  de  me,  il 

^  Life  of  Loiensode  Medici,  p.  224.       • 
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le  flattait  de  d^oottvrir  det  ooncordiuioct  quV6t  mouis  (acilciiient 
•dmuct  le  pUUmitine  primitif."— (He  Germmdo,  IliUoirt  (kmpwie^ 
M/.5.P.58/*) 


NOTE  U.— Page  146. 

'*Saiidies»  A  Portuguese  phytidan,  settled  as  a  public  instructor 
at  Toulouse^  took  a  different  course ;  the  preface  of  the  treatise, 
"Quod  Nihil  Scttur/ is  dated  from  that  citj  in  1576;  but  no 
edition  is  known  to  have  existed  before  1581.  This- work  is  a 
mere  tissue  of  sceptical  falkcies,  propounded,  however,  with  a  con- 
fident tone  not  unusual  in  that  cUss  of  sophists.  lie  begins  abruptly 
with  these  words ;  '  Nee  unum  hoc  sdo.  me  nihil  scare,  conjedto 
Umcn  nee  me  nee  alios.  IIa!C  mihi  vexillum  proposttio  sit,  base 
sequeuda  venit,  nihil  scitur.  Ilanc  si  probarc  scivero,  merito  eon- 
cludam  nihil  sciri ;  si  nescivero,  hoc  ipso  melius ;  id  enim  assere^ 
bam.'  A  good  deal  more  follows  in  the  same  sophistical  style  of  ca- 
Tillation.  *  Hoc  unum  semper  maximo ab  aliquo  ex])eUvi,  quod  modo 
fsdo^  ut  vere  dieeret  an  aliquid  perfccte  sciret ;  nusquam  tanieii 
inveui,  prscterquam  in  sapiente  illo  proboque  viro  Socrate  (licet  ct 
Pyrrhooii,  Academici  et  Sccptici  vocaU,  cum  Favorino  id  etiaiu 
asscrerent,)  quod  hoc  unum  sciebat  quod  uihil  sciret.  Quo  solo 
dicto  mihi  doctissimus  indicaCur;  quamquam  nee  adhuc  omnino 
mihi  explerit  mentem ;  cum  et  illud  unum,  sicut  alia,  ignormret.' 

'^Sanches  put  a  few  things  well ;  but  his  scepticism,  as  we  per- 
ceire,  is  extravagant.  After  descanting  ou  Montaigne's  favorite 
topic,  the  various  manners  and  opinions  of  mankind,  he  says,  'Noii 
finem  faceremus  si  omnes  omnium  mores  recensere  vellemns.  An 
tu  his  eandem  rationem,  quam  nobis,  omuino  putesT  Mihi  nou 
verisimile  videtor.  Nihil  tamen  ambo  sdmus.  Negftbis  forsau 
tales  aliquos  esse  homines.  Non  oontendam  ;  sic  ab  aliis  acoepi/ 
Yet,  notwithstanding  hb  sweeping  denunciation  of  all  science  in  the 
boldest  tone  of  Pyrrhonism,  Sanches  comes  at  length  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  limited  or  probable  knowledge  of  truth;  and,  as, , 
might  perhaps  be  expected,  conceives' that  he  had  himself  attained 
it.  'There  are  two  modes,'  he  observes,  '  of  discovering  truth, 
by  neither  of  which  do  men  learn  the  real  nature  of  things,  but  yet 
obtain  some  kind  of  insight  into  them.  These  are  experiment  and 
v^Mon,  neither-  being  sufficient  alone ;  but  experiments^  however 
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well  eonducted,  do  not  show  as  the  nature  of  things,  and  reason 
can  onlj  eonjecture  them*  Hence  there  can  he  no  such  thing  •« 
perfect  science ;  and  books  have  been  'employed  to  eke  out  the 
deficiencies  of  our  own  experience;  but  their  confusion,  prolixity, 
multitude,  and  want  of  trustworthiness^  prevent  this  resource  from 
being  of  much  value,  nor  is  life  long  enough  for  so  much  study. 
Besides,  this  perfect  knowledge  requires  a  perfect  recipient  of  it, 
and  a  right  disposition  of  the  subject  of  knowledge,  which  two  I 
have  never  seen.  Reader,  if  you  have  met  with  them,  write  me 
word.*  He  concludes  this  treatise  by  promising  another,  '  in  whicb 
we  shall  explain  the  method  of  knowing  truth,  as  far  as  human 
weakness  will  permit  ;*  and  as  bis  self-complacency  rises  above  his 
affected  scepticism,  adds,  *  mihi  in  animo  est  firmam  et  facilem  quan- 
tum possim  scientiam  fundare.' 

*'Tliis  treatise  of  Sanches  bears  witness  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  im- 
perfections of  the  received  systems  in  science  and  reasoning,  and  to 
a  restless  longing  for  truth,  which  strikes  us  in  our  writers  of  this 
latter  period  of  the  sixteenth  century*  Lord  Bacon,  I  believe,  has 
never  alluded  to  Sanchez,  and  such  imradoxical  scepticism  was 
likely  to  disgust  his  strong  mind ;  yet  we  may  sometimes  discern 
signs  of  a  Baconian  spirit  in  the  attacks  of  our  Spanish  philosopher 
on  the  syllogistic  logic,  as  being  built  on  abstract,  and  not  signifi- 
cant, terms,  and  in  his  clear  perception  of  the  difference  between 
a  knowledge  of  words  and  one  of  things.'* 

\Ve  shall  here  add  a  few  words,  from  the  same  pen,  relative  to 
two  other  authors  of  some  note. 

"  Marius  yhoiinL  *  De  Veris  Prindpiis  et  V^ra  Ratione  Phiio- 
sophandi  contra  Pseudo-Philosophos.*  (Parma,  1553.)  It  owes, 
however,  what  reputation  it  possesses,  to  Leibnitz,  who  reprinted  it 
in  1670^  with  a  very  able  preface,  one  of  his  first  contributions  to 
philosophy.  The  treatise  itself,  he  says,  was  almost  strangled  in 
the  birth ;  and  certainly  the  invectives  of  Nizolini  against  the  logic 
and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  could  have  had  little  chance  of  success 
in  a  oountfy  like  Italy,  where  that  authority  was  more  undoubUd 
and  durable  tlian  any  other.  The  aim  of  Nizolini  was  to  set  up 
the  best  authors  of  Greece  .and  Rome,  and  the  study  of  phifelogy, 
agidnit  the  schokstic  terminology.  But  certainly  this  polite  Utera- 
ture  was  not  sufficient  for  Ihe  discovery  of  truth ;  nor  does  tlie 
book  keep  up  to  the  promise  of  its  title ;  though,  by  endeavouring 
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to  eradicate  barbarous  topbistry,  be  may  be  aaid  to  have  laboured 
ia  the  interests  of  real  pbilosophj.  This  preface  of  Letbnita 
animadverte  on  what  appeared  to  him  some  metaphysical  errors  of 
Nixoliiii,  especially  an  excess  of  nominalism  which  tend^  to 
imdermine  the  foundations  of  certainty,  and  his  presnmptiioua 
icom  of  Aristotle.  His  own  object  was  rather  to  reoommend  the 
treatise  as  a  model  of  philosophical  hinguage  without  barbarism* 
than  to  bestow  much  praise  on  its  philosophy.  Bnicker  has 
spoken  of  it  rather  slightingly*  and  Buhle  with  mudi  contempt. 
1  am  not  prepared  by  a  sufficient  study  of  its  contents  to  pass  any 
judgment;  but  Buhle*s  censure  has  appeared  to  me  somewhat 
unfair.  Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  what  the 
Utter  has  said,  thinks  Nisolini  deserring  of  more  commendation 
than  firucker  has  assigned  to  him.  lie  argues  against  all  dialectics, 
and  therefore  diffvrs  from  Ramus ;  concluding  with  two  proposi- 
tions as  the  result  of  his  whole  book  : — ^That  as  many  lo^^ciana  and 
metaphysicians  as  are  any  where  found*  so  many  capital  enemies 
of  truth  will  then  and  there  exist ;  and  that*  as  long  as  Aristotle 
shsll  be  supreme  in  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  schools*  so  long 
will  error  and  barbarism  reign  over  the  mind.  There  is  nothing 
very  deep  or  pointed  in  this  summary  of  his  reasoning. 

"The  Margarita  Antonisna*  by  Gomex  Pereira*  published  at 
Medina  del  Campo  in  1554*  has  been  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
ground  of  one  of  the  many  charges  against  Descartes*  for  appropri- 
ating unacknowledged  opinions  of  his  predecessors.    The  book  is 
exceedingly  scarce*  which  has  been  strangely  ascribed  to  the  efforto 
of  Descartes  to  suppress  it.    There  is,  however*  a  copy  of  the 
original  edition  in  the  British  Museum*  and  it  has  been  reprinted 
in  Spain.     It  was  an  nnhappy  theft*  if  theft  it  were ;  for  what 
Pereira  maintained  was  precisely  the  most  untenable  proposition  of 
the  great  French  philosopher— •the  absence  of  sensation  in  brutes. 
Pereira  argues  against  tliis  with  an  extraordinary  disregard  of  com- 
mon phenomena*  on  the  assumption  of  certain  maxims  which  cannot 
be  true*  if  they  contradict  inferences  from  our  observation  far  more 
convincing  than  themselves.    We  find  him  give  a  curious  reason 
for  denying  thst  we  can  infer  the  senMbility  of  brutes  from  their 
outward  actions ;  namely*  that  this  would  prove  too  much*  and  lead 
us  to  believe  them  rational  beings ;  instancing  among  other  storiei^ 
true  or  fals^  of  apparent  sagacity*  the  dog  in  pursuit  of  a  hare*  wfao^ 
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eoming  where  two  roeds  meet,  if  he  traces  no  scent  on  the  first, 
takes  the  other  without  trisl.  Perrira  is  a  rejecter  of  Aristotelian 
despotism ;  and  ohsenres  thai  in  matters  of  speculation  and  not  of 
faith,  no  authority  is  to  he  respected.  NotwithsUnding  this 
assertion  of  freedom*  he  seems  to  be  wholly  enchained  by  the  me- 
taphysics of  tlie  Schools  ;  nor  should  I  have  thought  the  hook 
worthy  of  notice,  but  for  iu  scarcity,  and  the  circumstonce  ahoTc- 
mentioned  about  Descartes  *'  (Ilalbm,  Literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages.) 


NOTE  I^Psgc  162. 
<•  Quelques  historiens  de  la  philosophic  ont  comptc  Tinfortuue 
Vanini  an  nombre  des  auteurs  qui  ont  tente  d*op#rer  une  rcTolutioii 
dans  la  marche  de  cette  scieuce.  Nous  ne  saurions  imitcr  Icur  cx- 
emple ;  Vanini  est  loin  d*aToir»  li  nos  yeux,  ce  caractere ;  on  ne  sau- 
rait  reconnaitre  mime  en  lui  un  droit  reel  au  titre  de  philosoplie. 
Car  il  ne  suffit  pas,  pour  mcriter  un  tel  titre»  de  discourir  ou  d'ecrire 
sur  la  philosophic,  Rien  de  plus  atroce,  sans  doute,  que  I'arrct 
)iort^  contre  ce  malheureux,  rien  de  plus  odicux  que  le  langage  pos- 
sionn^  avec  lequel  certains  auteurs,  tcls  que  le  P.  Garasse,  Durand, 
et  d'autres,  ont  encore  poursuivi  sa  mt^moire.  Mais  la  juste  indig« 
nation  que  les  Ames  honni^tes  doiveut  ressentir  en  presence  de  telles 
iniquitds,  ne  doit  point  iufluer  sur  Tidce  qu'on  peut  concevoir  du 
mirite  des  travauz  executes  par  celui  qui  en  a  &^la  rictime.  Ceux 
des  Merits  de  Vanini  qui  nous  sont  connus  anuonceut  un  homme 
qui  afait  beaucoup  lu,  qui  avait  beaucoup  exerc^  son  esprit  sur 
toutes  sortes  de  sujets,  qui  affectait  la  singularity  :  mais  ils  ne  stg- 
naler.t  point  un  penseuri  ils  annoncent  plut6t  le  d&ordre  des  idles 
que  leur  originality.  L'un  porte  pour  titre  Ampkitheairum  optima 
PnmientuBt  diviM^wutgicKm,  ekriiiiano-pkyicum.  neenon  astnh 
logiefhcatkoiieum^  adverwt  veierei  pkUoiopkai,  atkeoi,  epieurtog, 
perip0ieiko9  ei  «/oicof;  Lugd.,  1615,in8vo.  Le  second,  De  ad- 
miramdU  nmimrm  regime,  deieque>  wuurteiium  arcanist  Hhri  IV{ 
Lntct.,  1616.  in  8to.  Tons  deux  aVaient  6l6  examine  par  des  doc- 
teurs,  imprimis  aveo  approbation  et  pririli^e ;  tons  deux  dtaieut 
.dirig^  en  apparenoe  du  moins,  contre  Tathosme;  mau  dans  I*un 
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Hl'waUtao  pcttC  aoopfooiwr  rbtentioa  ctdice  d*allkiUir  plttUA 
que  de  Uin  rtUkr  kt  foDdemcaU  lur  Ictquels  rrpotent  Ics  id^  re> 
ligrnac*.  On  suppoee  que  ropiiuon  tecrtle  de  Vanini  cooAmdait 
k  DiTtottc  avcc  k  aalure,  k  CnSaUar  at«c  tc«  ouTragct.  Cepcn- 
dfttt  qurlquct  MTtntt.  Uk  que  Morboff,  Barkrat,  Dkdsmaiiii,  out 
portc  dt'lui  ott  jagmioit  plus  lavorabk,  et  k  proe^  fait  a  acs 
oarragct  nc  pent  certainenent  Hn  oonaidcf^  encore  aujourd'hui 
cooMM  dcfioitivcttent  jug^  au  tribunal  d'une  rekon  impartkk* 
On  cite  anssi  de  lui  quclqiut  autrea  ouvrages,  tek  qu*Uu  Traits  de 
k  \>ritalile  Sageaie,  iin  autre  De  Contemnenda  Gkrift»  dans  lesqnek 
il  fakait»  ditHNi«  Fapokgie  de  k  religion,  matt  qui  ne  paraissent  {laa 
aroir  •nnr^cn.**— (De  Genmdo^  rol.  5./.  444.) 


NOTE  J.— Page  205. 

**  Toujourt  nne  image  ou  une  comparaison  ik  k  place  du  raisoiine- 
mcntl  Cett  k  mauicrc  &emclk  de  Bacon.  II  ue  s*agit  point 
id  de  Vurngt  du  eompa^^  qui  est  commun  k  tous  les  hommet ;  il 
s*agit  da  eompat  m6me.  On  dcmande  s*il  pent  j  aroir  un  nauvcam 
fmptu,  et  c*e8t  ce  que  jc  nie.  L*bomme  peut  sans  doute  ap- 
prcndre  par  Teierdce  4  se  serrir  plus  dexiretmeHi  de  son  compas 
comme  de  son  esprit ;  mais  k  compas  sera  toujours  k  mtoe,  sauf 
totttefok  une  plus  ou  moins  grande  perfection  dans  rinstrument ; 
comme  il  peut  j  avoir  des  esprits  plus  ou  moins  hcureusement  ne^ 
quoique  tous  soient  les  mcmes  dans  leur  essence. 

L'orgueilleuse  m^diocrit^  de  Condilkc  a  pu  rendre  plus  piquant 
de  not  jourt  le  projet  ridicule  de  rtfaire  PeniendemaU  huwuEin. 
Au  fond,  ncanmoint,  k  projet  et  I'exprettionappartienuenti^  Bacon, 
ct  e*ett  purement  et  timplcment  un  acte  de  f<^e  et  rien  de  plut. 
Befaire  Tentendement  humain  pour  k  rendre  plut  propre  4  k 
gymnattique,  c*est  pr^cis^ment  la  m^mc  idee.  J'honore  k  sagesse 
qui  propose  un  nouvel  orgune,  antant  que  cells  qui  proposerait  une 
momvelie  jamhe.  Ces  MAkodei,  ces  instourations,  ces  Nomneaux 
organee,  ces  Eiam  philatopkiquei,  etc.,  ne  sont  que  des  mots  qui  ne 
doiTent  point  ^re  pris  Ik  la  latre,  des  jeuz  d'esprit  qui  peuvent  tout 
su  plus  serrir  d'exemples,  mak  jamak  de  mojens.  Cest  ainsi 
que  Tart  po^tique  d*Horace  ou  celui  de  Boilcau  peuvent  toe  utiles  a 
un  po^,  comme  modMes  de  po&ie»  mak  point  du  tout  comme 
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mojcnt  de  cr4tf  det  poemei  s  car  il  ne  peut  j  avoir  de  mojent  arti- 
Mels  de  cr^r  ou  d*inveQter. 

"  Loraque  Dctciirtefl  part  de  too  doute  uniTertel,  on  peut  Pouter 
aYce  lea  dgards  dus  ik  on  homnie  tel  qae  lai,  ct  recevoir  too  doute 
eomme  une  r^gle  de  fauiae  position  qai  ne  aaurait  avoir  de  grands 
ineonvMens.  Dans  le  fond,  n^anmoins,  la  r^gle  est  impossible  et  la 
supposition  chimeriqne ;  ear  il  ne  depend  de  personne  de  eom- 
nencer  par  ce  doute.  et  chaque  philosophe  s*dance  n^cessairement 
dans  la  carridre  avec  toute  la  masse  de  conuaissance  qu*il  a  trouvce 
notour  de  lui. 

**Tout  novateur  in vente  un  mot  qui  sert  de  point  de  ralliement  4  ses 
disciples,  s*il  doit  en  avoir.  Bacon  avec  son  induetioH,  Kant  avec 
sa  eriiiqme,  Condillae  avec  son  analyse,  out  cnr6M  la  foule,  ils  out 
fait  secte ;  c'est-^-dire  qui  I'orgueil  national  n'a  pas  dcdaignd  dt* 
marcher  4  la  suite  dc  I'orgueil  individucl  qui  s*annonqsit  comma  un 
grand  inventeur.  Dans  le  fait  cependant  ces  mots  ne  sont  que  des 
illustoos,  car  il  ne  peut  y  avoir  de  nouvelle  science  de  I'intelligence, 
ni  surtout  de  nouvelle  mcthode  pour  dfcouvrir.  L'orgueil  peut 
settlement  donner  de  nouveaux  noma  ^  d*anctennes  notions,  et  1*  ig- 
norance et  rinapplication  peuvent  prendre  ces  noms  pour  des 
cbosea***— (JSraMeii  de  ia  Pkilatopkie  de  Baeen,  torn.  1.  p.  8.  Par 
Le  Comtc  Joseph  de  Maistre.) 

**  The  vulgar  notion  about  Bacon  we  take  to  be  this,  that  he  in* 
vented  a  new  method  of  arriving  at  truth,  which  method  is  called 
Induction,  and  that  he  detected  some  fallacy  in  the  syllogistic 
reasoning  which  had  been  in  vogue  before  his  time.  This  notion 
is  about  as  well  founded  aa  that  of  the  people  who,  in  the  middle 
ages,  imagined  that  Virgil  was  a  great  conjuror.  Many  who  are 
far  too  well  informed  to  talk  such  extravagant  nonsense,  entertain 
what  we  think  incorrect  notions  as  to  what  Bacon  really  effected  in 
this  matter. 

**Tbe  inductive  method  has  been  practised  ever  since  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  world  by  every  human  being.  It  is  constantly  practised 
by  the  moat  ignorant  cbwn,  by  the  most  thou^tless  schoolboy,  by 
the  very  child  at  the  breaat.  That  method  leada  the  down  to  the 
oondusioii,  that  if  he  sows  barley  he  ahall  not  reap  wheat.  By  that 
method  the  schoolboy  leama  thata  doudy  day  u  the  best  for  catch- 
ing trout.  The  very  infant,  we  imagine,  is  led  by  induction  to  ex- 
ptet  milk  from  hia  OMithcr  oraursCj  and  none  from  hia  lather. 
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••  Nol  mIj  »  it  Ml  Irat  llMt  Bmm  iaTcnleil  the  iadactivc 
»c<hod  s  b«t  it  »  Ml  trat  tluU  1m  was  the  fint  penoia  who  eor* 
ifctly  MMdyatd  that  Method  and  aplatned  iU  naes.  Ariitotk  bad 
long  hdott  pointed  oat  the  abeurdity  of  sttpposiug  that  tjUogiatie 
rcaMsing  owU  etcr  oooduct  nen  to  the  discorery  of  any  new 
phadple ;  hail  shown  that  audi  diseorerict  nsust  be  made  bj  in- 
docfaon.  and  by  iadnctioo  alooe ;  and  had  given  the  hietory  of  the 
indiactive  prooctai  ooncieely  indeed,  hot  with  great  penpicnity  and 
prcdftion. 

**  Again,  we  are  not  indined  to  ascribe  mndi  practical  valne  to  that 
analysis  of  the  iadnctive  aMthod  which'fiacoo  has  giren  in  the  scooud 
bookof  the  Aeensi  0#yca«ai.  It  is  indeed  an  elaborate  and  oorrrct 
analysis.  But  it  is  an  analysis  of  that  which  we  are  all  doing  from 
morning  to  night,and  which  we  continue  to  do  even  in  our  dreams.  A 
plain  men  finds  his  stomach  out  of  order.  He  nerer  heard  Lord.Baeon*s 
name.  But  he  pfooeeds,in  the  strictest  conformity  with  the  rake  laid 
down  in  the  seoond  book  oftheAWnm  Or^mum,  and  satisfies  himsdf 
tbst  minced  pies  haf«  done  the  mischief.     *  I  ate  minced  pics  on 

Mooda  and  Wednesday,  and  I  was  kept  awake  by  indigestion  all 
night.*  Thb  is  the  tompmrmmiim  md  imitiieeium  uuimtUimrmm  een- 
frmiemiiitm.  '  I  did  not  eat  any  oo  Tuesday  and  Friday,  I  was 
(|uite  welL*  This  is  the  compmrmmiim  imtimniimniM  M|W«umo  fiuv 
mmtmrm  dmim  prirmmimr.  *  I  ate  veiy  sparingly  of  them  on  Sunday, 
sad  was  very  slightly  indisposed  in  the  erening.  But  on  Christmas- 
dsy  I  almost  dmed  on  them,  and  was  so  ill  that  I  was  in  great 
danger.*  This  is  the  e^mpmrmmiim  wMimmtianmseamdMmwf^^^i 
wuMf.  « It  cannot  have  been  the  brandy  which  I  took  with  them,  for 
I  have  drunk  brandy  for  years  without  being  the  worse  for  it.'  This 
is  the  rtfetHo  mmhtnrmm.  Our  invalid  then  proceeds  to  what  ia 
termed  by  Bacon  the  euufanui/Mb  and  pronounces  that  minced  pica 
do  not  i«ree  with  him.**— (Afocmi/ay^s&sayiip  voL  %  p.  406.) 


NOTE  ILp-F^P  215. 

A  J'.«tStgn,iy||,^  French  writer  amkes  the  IbDowing  reoaarks  oo 
the  menu  of  Hobbes  as  a  metaphysician. 
**.,,.  Hobbesfut  plus  sincfereou  tout  au  mains  plus  coni^uent. 
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Apret  un  premier  Toyage  k  Parii,  oh  ce  pltilosoplie  se  lia  avec  Gas- 
•cndi,  0  J  Ttnni,  chaas^  de  aa  patrie  par  la  revolution,  et  habita  la 
France  durant  plusieura  anncea.  A  en  juger  par  rintimit^  qui 
a'etablit  entre  lea  deux  philoaophea,  il  y  a  grande  apparence  que 
Uobbes  embraasa  les  opiuions  m^taphysiquea  de  Gassendi,  ou  tout 
au  moins  qu'ils  puiaireut  4  la  m^me  aource  leur  doctrine.  Ce  qu*il 
y  a  de  certain,  c*est  que  lea  principea  du  philosophe  Anglaia  aur  la 
queation  fondamentale  aont  tout>4-fait  lea  mcmea  que  ceux  de  son 
ami.  II  adopte  comme  lui  la  maxime  d'Epicure,  ^e  iouiet  no$ 
id6e9  viamcHi  de9  sens,  et  Tappuie  du  mtme  raisonnement.  Comme 
Doaa  ne  pouvons  rien  nous  repreaenter  que  aous  des  formes  ma- 
t&iellesy  et  que  Ton  ne  confoit  paa  ce  que  aerait  une  idde  qui  ne 
repr^nterait  paa  son  objet,  il  s*ensuit  que  toutes  nos  idces  ▼icn- 
nent  dea  aens,  et  sont  des  idees  de  cboses  matcrielles.  Mais  Hobbes 
pouase  plua  avant,  et  arec  la  rigueur  logique  qui  le  distingue 
Aninemment,  arrive  k  la  consequence  definitive  du  principe.  8elon 
lui,  tout  £tre  est  n&esaairement  materiel.  Lea  phcnomenea  in- 
tdrieura  ne  aont  que  des  rvsultata  de  I'organiration  du  corps ;  Tobjct 
cbranle  Torgane ;  le  mourement  se  communique  par  les  nerfs  au  cer- . 
veau,  et  de-U^  au  ccvur  ;  le  cccur,  affaissc  sous  la  pression,  fait  effort 
pour  a*en  delivrer,  et  renvoie  le  mouvement  ik  Texterieur:  aiusi 
a*expliquent  la  sensation  et  la  reaction  tolontaire.  De  la  sensation 
diveraement  transform^  naissent  la  m^moire,  rimagination,  et  tout 
ce  que  noua  appelons  faeuliis  de  Vintelligenee.  Lea  sensations 
accumul^es  dans  le  cenreau  se  combincnt  de  mille  famous  difTerentcs* 
et  c*est  ainai  que  ae  forment  les  id<Ses  de  eomposition,  d'abslraciion, 
de  eomparaison,  en  un  mot  toutes  les  id^  possibles.  Toute  la 
doctrine  que  professa,  un  ai^le  plus  tard,  Condillac,  dana  le  Traits 
des  Sensaiians,  et  k  IVxactitude  phyaiologique  pr^,  toute  celle  que 
d^veloppa  Cabania'dana  aon  livre  dea  Rapports  du  physique  et  du 
morat,  ae  tronrent  ou  complitement  expoa^ea  ou  dairement  pres- 
aenties  dana  la  philoaophie  de  Hobbea.  On  pent  ajouter  qu'elle 
reproduit  ^alement  lea  principalea  id^a  d*£picure  sur  I'organixa- 
tion  de  runirera,  idces  qui  ne  aont  paa  moina  la  oonsdquence  du 
principe  de  la  aenaation  que  toutes  lea  autrca.  Si  Ton  aonge  que 
Hobbea  rattacba  au  mkmt  principe,  avec  une  rigueur  logique  iu- 
oomparable,  nn  ayat&me  oomjilet  de  morale  et  de  politique,  on  sera 
fofc^  de  ooovenir  qa*aucun  autre  philoaophe,  i  Texoeption  d*£picure. 
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■*a  3oMi^  Ml  aMlrrialitne  dc  plot  kiyt  dctdoppewfna,  cC  qnH  m 
r««  pff«  qoi  awiil  whiiiKf  plot  d*ob)eU  dant  Icun  sp^cdatioiM*  ft 
wilrwit  avcc  pfan  dt  conin|iiniee  un  pint  vtitt  tytttee.**— 


NOTE  L.— Ptoge  251. 

**  Lt  nVolatkm  qui  ^tjui  tppclue  ptr  tout  let  bont  etprits,  qne 
4n  petttenrt  htrdit  tTUcnt  tentiSt  tuit  tuoci^  que  Bacon  mihne 
a'tTtit  pa  fxefater,  0  c^i  r^tenr^  enlin  &  Detcartea  de  raeoomplir. 

*'  CcNane  Baooo,  Dcteartet  a  rreonna  la  ntotsitc  de  reconttniire 
dam  tea  premiefi  fondemcnta  rvdiliee  de  la  tcienoe,  et  de  ffjeCer 
•am  dUUnctJOii  toyt  rentrtgnement  cCabli ;  comme  Bacon,  il  oppose 
a  rautoriU  det  Iradilioot  let  droiu  et  Timl^pendanoe  de  la  raiton ; 
eomine  Bacon,  0  a  tenti  que  ce  grand  ouvrage  derait  oomnencer 
par  la  rf  formaiion  det  mcthodet ;  comroe  Baoon,  il  a  roulu  donncr 
a  retprit  hnmain  une  miHbode  nonTclle  et  afire  pour  rinTettigation 
de  la  Tvrit^ ;  enmme  Baoon,  c'ett  aux  sdcncet  dij^  conttitncct  qu'il 
a  eroprunUS  let  procedct  dont  il  a  roulu  doter  la  philoaophie.  Let 
rrprochft  que  fait  l>etcaitea  4  la  dialectique  de  I'ceole  tout  lea 
mt*met  que  ceux  qui  lui  ctaient  adreat^  par  le  chanoelier  d*An« 
glrterre.  Toot  deux  font  la  mcme  critique  du  tyllogisme.  Du  rette, 
il  n*y  eut  rieo  de  oommun  entre  oet  deux  etpriu  tup6riettrt  que  le 
|ioint  de  depart  et  le  but  qu*ilt  ta  propot^rent,  u  ce  n*ett  la  fran- 
chise, la  droiture,  Tausterit^  qui  pr^tid^rent  i  leurt  recfaerchet.  Let 
excmplet  que  Bacon  avait  demandca  aux  tdencet  naturellet^  Det- 
cartet  let  demande  aux  tdeneet  mathcmatiquet.  Le  premier  taitit 
le  flambeau  de  Texp^ence ;  le  tecond  a'attaehe  Jk  la  cliaine  dea 
deductioDt  rationellea.  Le  premier  invoque  TautoriU  dea  faita* 
utemble,  compare,  oo-ordonne  lea  obtenratioos ;  le  second  mtroqoa 
Tendenoe  intuitire  dea  prindpet  abttraiu,  et  d*uue  aeule  propotttaoa  ' 
fait  tortir  la  auite  enticre  dea  d^monttrationa  dont  il  compoae  la 
•cienoe.  Ce  que  le  gf  nie  de  Bacon  avait  en  ^tendue,  oelui  de  Det* 
cartct  Ta  en  pert^Ttomce.  Le  premier,  aWde  de  connaittancea 
potitives^  se  pla^ait  toujoura  en  presence  dea  reality ;  le  tecond* 
avide  de  eombinaitont^  t'itole  de  I'univert  entier  et  te  itplie  en  Iw- 
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mtoe,  sc  confiant  tos  Beulet  forces  de  U  meditation.  Le  premier 
tuppoie  convenii,  prMa^ment,  ce  m^e  temoigoage  des  tens  auqiiel 
la  philotophie  du  second  se  termine  comma  k  un  corollatre.  Le 
premier  ne  s'adresse  gu^re  qa'aux  savants,  sans  ^tre  assex  oonstam- 
nent  leur  egal  en  instruction ;  le  second  descend  des  hauteurs  de 
la  science  qu*il  a  enrichie  de  ses  propres  d^couTcrtes,  et  se  met  k  U 
port^e  de  Tignorant  lui-m^me.  Le  premier  se  borne  k  dresser  dfs 
cadres,  4  semer  des  germes ;  Ic  second  cr^e  un  corps  complet  de 
philosophic  qui  embrassc  les  domaines  de  rintelligence,  ceux  de  la 
matiere,  ct  le  sjstime  entier  de  runitrers. 

*' Descartes  arait  connu  les  belles  experiences  de  Gatiiecp  de 
Torricellii  et  les  ourrages  de  Bacon.  On  a  oommis  unc  erreiir 
lorsqtt*on  lui  a  reproch^  de  naroir  jamaia  parU  ni  du  premier,  ni 
da  dernier  de  ces  grands  hommes.  II  a  cite  souTcnt  Galilee ;  il  a 
partage  Topinion  de  Tillustre  Tictime  de  I'lnquisition  sur  le  moare- 
ment  de  la  terre  antour  le  soletl,  &c. ;  mats  en  rejctant  plus  d'une 
fois  les  theories  de  ce  createur  de  la  mecanique  modeme.  II  a  parle  < 
k  direrses  reprises  de  Bacon,  et  annonce  qu'il  arait  tranulie  lui- 
meme  d'apris  qoelques  Tues  du  chancelief  d'Angleterre  sur  les 
sdences  physiques.  Mais  ni  Galilee,  ni  Bacon,  ne  paraissent  avoir 
cxerce  la  moindre  influence  sur  la  direction  qu*ont  suivie  les  idees 
de  Descartes ;  ils  ont  pn  settlement  entretenir  son  emulation  dans 
qoelques  recherches  relatives  k  des  spplications  speciales.  Des- 
cartes a  ete  cgalement  accuse  de  manquer  d'enidition,  parce  qu*il 
negligeait,  avec  une  sorte  de  dedain,  ce  luxe  et  cet  appareil  de  cita- 
tioos  qui  etait  la  manie  de  son  siMc«  II  mettait  peu  d'importance, 
en  effct,  k  8*enqa&ir  des  opinions  de  ccux  qui  I'avaient  precede  i  il 
ft*a  pas  era  avoir  besoin  de  s'appujer  sur  I'autorite  des  anciens ;  il 
ft'a  pas  juge  necessairo  de  fairs  precMer  retablissement  de  sa  doc- 
trine par  la  refutation  de  celles  auxquelles  il  vouUit  U  substituer. 
Una  foisy  eependant,  il  projeta  de  rediger  et  de  publier  nne  refuta- 
tion methodique  de  la  pbiloaophie  scholastique  telle  qo*elIe  etait 
alors  cnseignee  par  les  jesuites  i  il  rassembla  meme  quelques  ma- 
terianz  pour  eette  entreprise,  nais  il  j  renon^  bient6t,  justement 
persoade  que  le  ajrstime  contra  leqnel  elle  etait  dirigee  croolersit 
VienlAl  de  lu-mlme.  On  a  pria  beanconp  da  peine  poor  deconvrir 
divers  rapprochementa  entre  ^ertaines  vnes  de  Descartes  eC  des  idees 
deji  eniscs  par  dei  pensenrs  andens  on  nodernea.    Poor  dbputer 
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MMi  M  rMwflMlcw  §nm^  k  meriu  dt  k  mmivcmcc  dau  me 
l«fftat  dm  mmm  dt  m  ihtoica,  IIoK  •  ^^  jiitqa'4  FMcoaer  d'mi 
pl^Ml  — ifWfl ;  «•»  Dctctftn  cat  bicn  ^loign^  de  prctndre  aa 
tim  dt  Dovalcvr ;  3  rteonaait  ezprnt^nml  lui-nvme  '  qa'3  ne  le 
«rft  d'tfyn  pfindpi^qyi  n tit  ct^  rv^  ptr  Aristole ct ptrUms ecu 
q«i  te  tool  JMMU  flBckt  dt  pluktophie."  11  tt  leliciu  »tot  de 
it  tfovtcr  M  tetord  twe  kt  p^m  de  k  idefioe  ptriiii  ks Greet;  il 
mknt  tcdtwift  poor  lui-meme  rboniiettr  d'troir  mb  en  ocnm 
k«  rkflMoCs  d^  eoMM.  Dctctrtct  s'ett  pemud^  d'ailkan  qtt 
tt  phikttphk  it  kgitimertU  tulliitnimeiii  par  elk  aeuk,  tubib- 
tcfak  ptr  tea  piopita  fimea.'*  (De  Germuh,  Hitimrt  Compvie, 
VtL  $,  p.  153.) 


NOTE  M.—IVigc  423. 

**Ttatea  nos  idt'^ca.  ne  aont  qa*iiiie  fa^n  d'etre  de  notre 
Ame :  ntva  ne  ooontisaont  imincJimtement  et  Tcritiibkincnt  que 
ret  iJcet ;  comment  done  pournut«on  dutinguer  cellet  qui  repi^- 
iratent  k  mativre  et  lea  chosea  qui  aont  bora  de  nona.  de  cellea 
qui  rfprvtentent  teulement  ce  qui  eat  en  nona?  Car  cea  deux 
lortea  d*id4^  nooa  tppartiennent  i*gakmcnt,  et  ne  aont»  Ik  pro- 
prrment  parier,  que  notre  ame  dupoaoe  d*une  telle  on  d'nnt 
telle  numi^.  Not  aena  ne  nona  font  pmnt  connaitre  lea  cfaoaea 
qui  aont  hora  de  nona»  maia  aeulement  lea  effeta  que  lea  objeta 
proddtent  en  nona»  et  tuxqoek  cea  objeta  ne  aanraient  avoir  rien 
de  annbkble.  Nona  ne  derona  paa  en  juger  davantagt  par  lea  ideea 
que  nona  en  pouvona  avoir  par  rimagination  on  ptr  k  p&re  intelke- 
tion ;  car  rimagination  ne  fait  que  reproduire  lea  idoea  que  noua 
reccTona  par  lea  aena.  Ce  n*eat  paa  davmntage  k  la  p6re  iotellectioa 
que  nona  ponvona  rapporter.  qnoi  qu*en  diat  Malebrancbe,  cea 
idoft  reprnentatirea  s  car  eettt  p4rt  intellection  eat  une  hjpoth^ 
d«mentk  par  notra  experience  int&ieare  habitttelle,  et  d'ailkurt  k 
teui  motif  que  Ton  all^e  pour  attribner  cette  prdrogative  Ik  k  p&rt; 
intellection  eat  qu'elle  aenlt  pent  expliquer  et  justifier  k  caract^ 
rrpr^tcntatif  attribnc  Ik  noa  id&a.  ce  qui  eat,  au  fond,  auppoaer 
avant  tout  k  qaeation  qa*il  a*agit  de  r^aondre.  Lea  mota  qne  noua 
enpkjona  pour  aigniikr  ka  cboaea  lea  plua  tbitndtta  et  lea  ploa 
apifitndk%  ne  aignifient  cea  objeta  que  ptree  qn*ik  aont  jomta  Ik 
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det  images  qui  en  repr&entcnt  les  idees.  Lcs  idces  etnnt  dcs  modes 
de  noire  4me»  noire  &me  dUnt  imm«tcrieUe»  on  ne  saurait  admettre 
ancone  ressemblance  entre  nos  idces  et  les  objets  mat<Sriels«  Com- 
ment cependant  peutrent-elles  les  representor  sans  leur  6tre  sem- 
blable  f  Comment  nous  feront-elles  oonnaitre  des  objets  dont 'biles 
ne  retracent  aucun  trait,  avec  lesquels  ellcs  n'entretiennent  aucune 
analogie  f  EUes  ne  nous  les  feront  pas  connaitrc  en  euz*m(^mes,  et 
par  euz*m^mes,  dune  mani^re  semblable  &  celles  dont  les  mots 
excitent  en  nous  les  id<k*s:  earelles  n'ont  aucun  mojen  pour  les 
rendre  effectivenent  presents  k  notre  esprit,  C'est  meme  une  sup- 
position  gratuite  qu*attribuer  h  nos  sens  le  pouvoir  de  nous  faire 
perocToir  Tezistenee  de  Tctendue/'  (Foucher^  lUSponse  pour 
la  CriUquf,  p.  42.) 


NOTE  N.— Page  4S9. 

'*  Indeed  Locke  appears  to  owe  his  popularity  and  influence  m 
a  fiopular  writer»  mainly  to  his  being  one  of  the  first  to  express,  in 
a  plun  and  unhesitating  manner,  opinions  which  had  for  some 
time  been  ripening  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  cultiTatcd 
public  Ilobbes  had  already  promulgated  the  main  doctrines, 
which  Locke  afterwards  urged,  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  our  knowledge ;  but  in  him  those  doctrines  were  com- 
bined with  offensive  opinions  on  points  of  morals,  government,  and 
religion,  so  that  their  access  to  general  favour  was  impeded ;  and  it 
was  to  Locke  that  they  were  indebted  for  the  extensive  influence 
which  they  soon  after  attained.  Locke  owed  his  authority  mainly 
to  the  intellectual  cifcumstances  of  the  times.  Although  a  writer 
of  great  merit,  he  by  no  means  possesses  such  metaphysical  acute- 
ness,  or  such  philosophical  largenees  of  view,  or  such  a  charm  of 
writing,  as  to  giw  him  the  high  place  he  has  held  in  the  literature 
of  Europe/' — (Wheweirs Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol. 
2,  p.  257.) 

**  Ce  qui  forme  le  caract^re  distinctif  et  le  mdrite  essentiel  de  la 
philosophie  de  Locke,  c'est  d'avoir  entrepris  une  histoire  ii  peine 
Aaoch^e  avant  Id,  Thistoire  de  nos  iddes.  II  a  voulu  marquer 
lenrs  origines,  exposer  leur  fomhation  gimduelle  et  successive,  tirer 


* 
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J»  km  gMntioM.  crtc  fevn  lilm  de  fiunilk,  tt  Tm  pnt  diit 
MMi,  ct  lotfB  npporU  dt  coMMigvioiC^  k  regie  de  Iciir  cSanifioi- 
tM»kdeicnMMitMadtlairBateitct  de  Icun  proprictci  eonsti* 
tvimi.  II  •  porl^  dwM  TrUMk  ct  la  dncriplMM  de  ees  jtUeath 
■Mcs»  UMM  csfioii  que  dc%aU»  de  rint^genee  biuMiiic,  mmm 
ctilt  esMtiludc  ngonmue  qa*Ott  pe  poarait  gucre  eitcadic  d*iiiie 
pwiiw  tenUtiTe*  da  moins  une  pemrnVuic^,  une  jiaticaoe  jus- 
q«*alof«  MM  nanple.  Lidiffititoa  m^me  q«*on  lui  rrpioche  est  imt 
Mile  de  cede  appUeatiott  qui  Ta  porU'  a  explorer  lea  moindm  de- 
tails, ct  Ik  domwr  vae  aorte  de  eaqis  et  de  fixiu'  k  des  phcocMii^cs 
qai  coat  extrteemcAt  aubCils  ct  fugitifs  par  leur  nature. 

"  Quoi  qa*ateiit  pv  dire,  ft  eet  egard,  qtielques  philocqdiei  pint 
nVealt^  paiticttlicrement  en  Angteterrr,  rimportanoe  ct  Tutilil^  de 
cetle  histoire  det  Mt%  et  dea  explorationi  qui  s*jr  rattacbcnt,  ne 
•eroiit  point  diminu^  par  les  rectificationa  qui  out  etc  apportrcs 
k  la  d^Vnilion  de  I'ldce  eUe-m^me.  et  il  cera  toujours  duplus  gruid 
inlrrft  de  tavoir  aoua  le  eoooonra  de  qoellea  drconatanocs,  par 
Tan  ion  de  qnellcs  cauaes»  dans  quel  ordre.  ct  dana  quelle  drpen- 
dance,  cliaque  id^  Tient  ft  cdorre  dana  rentcndement,  aott  qu'on 
ftnploie.  ou  noii»  le  not  origine,  pour  designer  le  premier  momeot 
de  ion  apparition. 

*'  Cett  dans  oe  mcrile  propre  et  caract^ristiqoe  de  r£#fei  eicr  Tea- 
ienJemeni  Amrnmia,  et  non  dans  diversea  droonstances  aooessoires» 
q«*il  faut  diercheo  st  nous  ne  nous  trompons,  la  True  cause  du 
nonbre  prodigieux  de  lecteurs  qu*a  obtenu  eet  ouTrage*  et  da 
sttcc^  dnraUe  dont  il  a  joui,  malgre  sa  longueur  et  oe  qu'il  j  a 
d*abstrait  dans  k  sujet  sur  lequel  il  roule.  Locke  a  offert  ft  I'es- 
prit  humain  une  sorte  de  miroir  qui  lui  r^ilecliit  ses  plus  secretes 
operations  s  il  exdte  et  entretient«  ches  les  pcnseurs»  la  m^me  curi- 
osity que  nons  ^prounms  tous  naturellement  lorsqu'on  nous  annonoe 
notre  propre  portrsit,  m^me  akrs  que  nous  ne  tronrona  dans  ce  por- 
trait qu'une  ressemldance  imparfaite.  II  a  par  k  m^me  motif, 
mnltiplii  k  mombre  dcs  penseurs,  en  donnant  ft  Tetude  de  renten- 
dement  bumain  un  attrait  aussi  nouTcau  que  legitime. 

*'  Le  snccis»  aussi  ghnknX  que  solide,  obtenu  par  Locke,  s'ex- 
plique  encore  par  k  confiance  qu'insptrait  naturellement  un  esprit 
aussi  sage,  ansst  calme,  aussi  lucide,  par  k  bonne  foi  qui  respinit 
dans  sea  redierebes,  par  reapftoe  de  candenraToc  laqueUe  il  en  ren- 
dait  compte.  par  son  ^kignement  pour  tontes  les  subtilitea  de 
t  2l 
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Yieole  et  pour  toutet  let  ambitions  du  ilogmttisue.  Sa  philosophic 
ATait  le  bon  sens  pour  g^nie,  la  prudence  pour  guide,  la  simplidtc 
pour  costume*  II  n'imposait  aucune  opinion ;  ii  aidait  chacuo  a 
s*en  former  une»  et  surtout  k  sc  garantir  des  Taines  tcntatires  et 
des  hearts  t^m{nures.**»(I>e  Oertmdo,  Ilittoirt  Campar^e,  Tol  7, 
pp.  6.  9.) 

**Ithas  become  of  late  years  somewhat  fashionable  to  accuse 
Locke  of  taking  the  chief  materials  of  his  Essay  from  Mr.  llobbes. 
Though  both  writers  lay  down  a  certain  general  principle  as  to  sen- 
sation, (and  Hobbes  has  undoubted  claim  to  the  priority  of  state- 
ment,) yet  no  two  books  can  be  more  opposite  in  all  their  leading 
features*  as  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  mind,  than  the  Levia- 
ikamt  and  the  E$say,  The  written  testimonies  on  the  point  in 
dispute  are  rery  meagre  and  inconclusiTe.  Dugald  Stewart  is 
of  opinion  that  Locke  had  carefully  and  profoundly  examined  the 
writings  of  the  phibsopher  of  Malmesbury ;  but  still  the  Edinburgh 
Professor  is  far  from  accusing  Mr.  Locke  of  plagiarism.*  In  the 
Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  author  of  the  «<  Essay" 
twice  mentions  the  name  of  Hobbes,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  cer- 
tainly implied  that  he  knew  Uttle  or  nothing  of  his  peculiar  specu* 
lations  on  mental  philosophy, 

"  Sir  James  Mackintosh  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject :<^*  Locke  and  Hobbes  agree  chiefly  on  those  points  in  which, 
except  the  C^artesians,  all  the  specuUtors  of  their  age  were 
agreed.  They  differ  on  the  most  momentous  questions,  the  sources 
of  knowledge,  the  power  of  abstraction,  the  nature  of  the  will ;  on 
the  two  kst  of  which  subjects,  Locke,  by  his  rery  failures  them- 
selres,  evinces  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes. 
They  differ  not  only  in  their  premises  and  many  of  their  conclusions, 
but  in  their  manner  of  philosophizing  itself.  Locke  had  no  pre- 
judice ^hich  could  lead  him  to  imbibe  doctrines  from  the  enemy  ol 
liber^  and  religion.  His  style,  with  all  its  faults,  is  that  of  a  man 
who  thinks  for  himself;  and  an  original  style  is  not  usually  the 
Tehicle  of  borrowed  opinions.''^(£i/iii6Nr^A  Review.  1821 .) 

Mr.  Mill  is  yrtrj  explicit  on  the  same  question.  He  says,  '*  Few 
among  the  great  names  in  philosophy  have  met  with  a  harder 
SMisure  of  justioe  from  the  present  generation  than  Locke,  thr 

*  DinerUtion,  p.  114. 
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lowidcr  of  Ihe  UMljtk  philoM^hy  of 
whom  docCrioet  were  int  eAricttliii«d»  ihcn,  when  Ihe  le-Mtm 
•frifvd,  cut  off  bf  ihc  pitvoiliag  tdiool  even  with  eontimiely,  and 
who  is  sow  rfgankd  by  om  of  the  eoofiicting  pidrtiet  in  philooophy 
Of  Ml  opoetk  of  hcmj  ond  tophistrj ;  while  omoog  thooe  who 
.tlill  odhcre  to  the  stondArd  which  he  rmiccd*  there  hot  beeo  o  dis- 
potitioo  io  Utter  times  to  locrifioe  his  reputatioii  in  fiivoor  of 
liobbes  o  gftol  writer  and  a  great  thinker  for  his  tiroop  but  inferior 
to  Locke,  not  only  in  sober  jodgnent,  bnt  eren  in  profundity *and 
original  genius.  Locke,  the  most  candid  of  philosophers,  and  oae 
whose  speculations  bear  on  erery  subject  the  strongest  mark  of 
baring  been  wrought  out  from  the  materials  of  hisown  mindjias  been 
mistakeofer  an  unworthy  plagiarist,  while  Hobbes  has  been  extolled 
as  baring  anticipated  many  of  his  leading  doctrines,  lie  did  not 
anticipate  many  of  them,  and  the  present,  (reUtire  to  essences)  is 
an  instance,  in  what  manner  it  was  generally  done.  They  both 
njfcted  the  Sdiobstic  doctrine  of  essences  ;  but  Locke  understood 
and  explained  the  distinction  between  essential  and  accidental 
properties,  and  between  essential  and  accidental  propositions,  and 
Ilobbes  jumped  orer  it,  and  gave  a  definition  which  suits  at  moot, 
only  essential  propositions,  and  scarcely  those,  as  the  definition  of 
proposition  in  general.**— (5y«/eM  o/Lo^c,  rol.  1,  p.  50.) 

Oeniy  Lee.  an  antagonist  of  Locke*s,  makes  the  following  men- 
tioo  of  the  style  of  the  '*  Essay  on  the  Ilaman  Understanding." 
"  The  celebrated  author  of  the  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing *  has  all  the  adrantages  desirable  to  reeocimend  it  to  the  inqui- 
satire  genius  of  this  age  $  an  avowed  pretence  to  new  methods  of 
discorering  truth  and  improring  learning ;  an  unusnal  coherence  in 
the  serentl  parts  of  his  scheme ;  a  singular  dearness  in  his  reason- 
ings s  and  above  M,  a  natural  elegancy  of  style;  an  unaffected 
beauty  in  his  expressions ;  a  just  proportion  and  tunable  cadence  in 
all  his  periods/'  (Jnti^cepiicitm,  Prefaee.) 

'*The  misapprehensions  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent,  with  re- 
apect  to  Locke's  doctrbe  on  this  most  important  of  all  metaphysicsl  ^ 
qnestions.  (rebtire  to  reflection)  began  during  his  own  life-time,  and 
were  countenanced  by  the  'authority  of  no  less  a  writer  than  Leib- 
nits.  who  always  represents  Locke  as  a  partisan  of  the  Scholastic 
vuxim.  SikU  eti  in  inielieciu  qnod  nonjiterii  in  ientu.    'Nempe.* 
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tays  LeibniU,  in  reply  (o  this  maxiiDy  *  nihil  est  in  intcDectu  quod 
noo  fuerit  in  sensu»  fiiti  t/we  iniellectutJ'  The  remark  is  excellent, 
and  does  honour  to  the  acuteness  of  the  critic ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
coaceive  on  what  grounds  it  should  hare  been  urged  as  an  objection 
to  A  writer  who  has  insisted  so  explicitly  and  so  frequently  on  re- 
Jfeetion  as  a  source  of  a  class  of  ideas  essentially  different  from 
those  which  are  derired  from  sensaiion.  To  myself  it  appears,  that 
the  words  of  Leibnitz  only  conrey,  in  a  more  concise  and  epigram- 
matic form,  the  substance  of  Locke*s  doctrine.*!  Is  anything  im- 
plied in  them  which  Locke  has  not  more  fully  and  clearly  stated  in 
the  following  sentence  T  **  External  objects  furnish  the  mind  with 
the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities ;  and  the  mind  furnishes  the  under- 
standing with  ideas  of  its  own  operations/'  (\Vorks,  Vol.  I,  p.  79.) 
-^Siewmrf*  Diuertatitm^  p.  \  H.) 

The  present  writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  the  original 
**  Essay  of  the  Human  Understanding,"  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
antlior,  now  in  possession  of  Dr.  Forster,  who  became  possessed  of 
it  in  the  following  manner.  Mr.  Locke  gave  it  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Furley  of  Rotterdam,  about  the  year  1 700,  together  with  a 
Taluable  collection  of  MSS.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Furiey,  these 
MSS.,  with  a  great  number  of  original  letters  of  Mr.  Locke's  to 
to  him^  were  bequeathed  to  Edward  Forster^  Esq.,  of  the  family  of 
the  Forsters,  of  Bamburgh  Castle,  Northumberland.  This  gentle- 
man's father  had  settled  in  London  after  the  defeat  of  the  Stuart 
forces  in  the  North  of  England ;  and  his  son  Edward,  who  subse- 
quently engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  became  goremor  of  the 
Ruttian  Company,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by  his  personal 
friend  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  commercial  relations  of  that  countty.  Mr. 
Forster  being  in  possession  of  a  large  collection  of  MSS.,  augmented 
by  those  of  his  brother,  the  Rct.  Benj.  Forster,  of  Bocormoc,  in 
Coin^aU»  he  left  them  u  a  heir-loom  to  his  son,  Thomas  Furley 
Forster^  of  Waltliamstow,  the  well-known  botanist,  and  one  of  the 
foonders  of  the  Linnsean  Society.  These  MSS.  were  considered  so 
curioos  and  interesting^  particularly  those  appertaining  to  Mr. 
Loeke»  that  he  left  them  to  his  son,  the  present  Dr.  Thomas  Fors- 
ter, on  conditioii  that  if  he  had  any  male  heirs  of  his  body,  they 
should  be  oontinned  u  the  inheritance.  Some  of  these  familiar 
letters  of  Mr.  Loeke'sb  out  of  this  coDeetion*  have  been  published 
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^^  gentlMMB  ia  Loodoa,  at  the  press  of  Messrs.  NichoQs  sad 
g^  1830,  ia  brgs  daodcdaMb  with  some  kttera  of  Loid 
^^^bofj  moi  Algernoa  Sjdaqr*  (o  whidi  is  piefixed  a  loag 
^lijMcal  pitike. 

^bts  **  Bnaj,**  Uicfe  »  sa  dtersdoo  ia  that  pangrsph  ia 

^  tbaaatliordefiaes  whstbepRciseljmeaasbjtIietportfulM. 

is  aa  erasare ;  aad  the  words  **or  whafteter  daa  it  may  be 

"  are  pamtheticallj  iasefftcd»  as  a  fuUer  cxpresaioa  of  his 

Tho  MSS.  is  yrtrj  heaatiiUlT  aad  eorreoay  wiittca,  aad 

ap  ia  the  book  form. 


■V  0.  V.  mww,  I  •9VU  MVAu,  rusT  nmuT*  &•«»•«, 
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